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SACRA CONGREGAZIONE 
DEI RELIGIOSI 
N. 01615/56 
July 9, 1956 


Reverend Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M.Cap. 
Secretary, Franciscan Educational Conference 
Capuchin College of St. Francis 

Washington 17, D. C. 


Reverend and dear Father Sebastian, 


This Sacred Congregation has received through the General Procure of the 
Friars Minor the letter of Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., President of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference asking the approval of the program for 
the forthcoming meeting of the Conference in August, in accordance with the 
recent decree of this Sacred Congregation, and requesting instructions as to 
the publication of the “Report of the Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference.” 


This Sacred Congregation hereby gives approval to the program as sub- 
mitted, with the topics to be discussed and the names of those presenting the 
papers. We congratulate the Conference on the judicious choice of timely sub- 
jects, and offer our sincere good wishes for the success of the Meeting at 
Santa Barbara. 


With regard to the publication of the Report, this may be done under the 
responsibility of the Officers of the Conference. We would ask only that a 
copy or two be sent to us for our information. 

With every good wish, I am, dear Father, 


Faithfully yours in Christ 
Valerius Card. Valeri 
Prefect 
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Rome, Italy, 
July 24, 1956 


Reverend Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., Ph.D. 
President, Franciscan Educational Conference, 
St. Anthony’s Seminary, 

Santa Barbara, California. 


Reverend and dear Father President, 


The announcement of the 37th Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference is a source of joy to the undersigned Ministers General. 
Over the years we have been impressed by the great results achieved through 
the harmonious zealous collaboration of all the Sons and Daughters of St. 
Francis in the United States and Canada. These results have met with the 
sincerest form of praise from other Religious bodies inasmuch as they have 
imitated what you have begun. 


It is fitting that this year your discussions on Franciscan Life Today should 
take place in the shadow of the Mission of St. Barbara. May the glorious 
achievements of the Founders of the Missions of California be an inspiration 
to all participants. The world at large knows them as the builders of the Mis- 
sions and marvels at all they were able to accomplish. You who have read 
more deeply and see more clearly know them better than the world. You know 
that they, like all the other great Missionaries of the different Franciscan 
Families, were first and foremost apostles of the Gospel. To the zeal for the 
salvation of souls each Missionary added the use of his special] talents and 
training to promote the intellectual, social, and material well being of his 
flock. Like yourselves they were educators, all by their example and many by 
the words of wisdom with which they communicated their own spiritual and 
intellectual treasures. But their first care was to perfect themselves in the 
spirit of St. Francis, that faithful imitator of Christ. 


The various papers that are scheduled for this Meeting give evidence that 
Franciscan Life Today means for you what it meant for Franciscan of other 
days, the insistence on the fundamentals of our Religious life. Like them we of 
more modern times must ever preserve the solid foundation of our Rule, the 
Constitutions of the various Families, of which we have the privilege to be 
members, and the Ordinances of our own Provinces. Only on such a solid 
foundation can we build a superstructure that will meet the exigencies of our 
times. 


With the fervent prayer that our Holy Founder may by his intercession 
assist you in all your deliberations and imparting to you and all present the 
Seraphic Blessing we remain 


Sincerely yours in St. Francis, our Seraphic Father, 
Fr. Augustine Sepinski, Minister General, O.F.M. 
Fr. Victorius M. Costantini, Minister General, O.F.M.Cony. 
Fr. Benignus a. 8. Ilario, Minister General, O.F.M.Cap. 


Fr. Michael Vidal, Vicar General, T.O.R. 
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THE RENOVATIO ACCOMMODATA 


GABRIEL BurscueEr, O.F.M. 


THE RENOVATIO ACCOMMODATA IN GENERAL 


In December of 1950, a congress of unprecedented importance to 
religious institutes throughout the Church was held in Rome. This 
General Congress on the States of Perfection was under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. Its 
organization and development were witnessed with keen interest by 
Pope Pius XII. In a sense, the Congress crystallized the thought 
and the tireless efforts of the present Pontiff to effect a renewal of 
the interior spirit of each religious institute and to realize a more 
advantageous adaptation to modern circumstances of each religious 
community. 

This General Congress on the States of Perfection was not in- 
tended as the last chapter in the book of development and adapta- 
tion in present-day religious life. Rather, it was to lay the ground- 
work and to establish the basic principles which each institute was 
to use in the particular renewal of its own interior life and in its 
adaptation in the work of the apostolate. The thirty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference currently being 
held at Santa Barbara, California, offers a splendid opportunity for 
the further study of these principles and their specific application to 
the Franciscan mode of life. 


Meaning of Terms 


While the notions of renovation and accommodation are insepar- 
ably connected in this movement for the betterment of religious life 
today, for the sake of a more practical study of the movement the 
terms can be separated. Upon closer study, it will be found that the 
concept of renovation effects more specifically the interior life of 
the institute as such, as well as that of each member of the institute. 
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In its essential requirements, each institute demands a return to the 
primitive spirit which animated its founder in its establishment. 
Accommodation, on the other hand, looks primarily to adapting the 
institute and its work in the apostolate to the needs of the present 
time. Renovation seeks to revive a spirit made sacred in the past; 
accommodation looks to the present for apt means and methods of 
making that spirit of past ages operative and effective. It almost 
goes without saying that in the field of relative importance the re- 
newal of the spirit of the institute is also the source and wellspring 
of the adaptation so earnestly sought after by the Holy Father. 


Renovation 


The concept of renovation connotes the refashioning of something 
as good as new. Specifically here, it suggests a refreshing and re- 
invigorating of spirit. In its use in the present movement under 
consideration it postulates a deepening of religious fervor and a 
more perfect realization of the ideals of religious life. The more 
clearly a religious is aware of the necessity of personal sanctity as 
the sine qua non of religious life, the better suited he will be to 
cooperate with grace in his task of recreating within himself the 
ideal of religious perfection as exemplified in the life of the founder 
of the institute. 


Accommodation 


Adaptation consists in suiting or fitting one thing to the needs or 
demands of another. Essentially adaptation is change. Sound prog- 
ress requires suitable change in the externals of religious institutes 
in order that they may more effectively cope with modern circum- 
stances and be more aptly suited for their given work in the 
apostolate. Adaptation seeks to bring up-to-date those laws, regula- 
tions, and customs which have become outmoded with the passage of 
time. 

The type of adaptation sought by the Pope for the various reli- 
gious institutes looks only to those things which are accidental to 
religious life and to the religious life of the institute in its specific 
work in the apostolate. It must be kept in mind that the proper 
adaptation is by no means a mitigation of religious life or a pander- 
ing to worldly wisdom. It tends to make an institute healthily 
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modern without sacrificing one jot or tittle of anything which is of 
the essence either of religious life in general or of the institute in 
particular. It is equally vigorously opposed to a die-hard spirit 
which refuses to see the element of good in anything which smacks 
of modern advancement. A reasonable adaptation is neither eager 
to lay aside the tried and tested methods of the past nor does it 
refuse to accept approved modern methods and developments. To 
use the words of Alexander Pope: “Be not the first by whom the 
new are tried, Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” * 


The Necessity of Renovation and Accommodation 


Growth, development, change and adaptation are fundamental to 
living organisms. Without this constant cycle of events plants and 
animals would quickly lose their struggle for existence and succumb 
to the hostile forces of their environment. There is no such thing as 
standing still for living organisms. Either they are fulfilling these 
fundamental requisites for existence, or their life’s span 1s waning 
and the hand of death and decay is upon them. In this continuous 
cycle of change, of renovation and adaptation, there is to be found 
a certain amount of permanency and a certain amount of alteration. 
These fundamental elements of renovation and adaptation which 
characterize living organisms are aptly illustrated by the growth 
and development of the human body for example. Through the 
vital processes of assimilation, digestion, etc., the body continually 
renews itself by rebuilding its worn-out cells. The human body like- 
wise exemplifies the requisite amount of adaptation in so far as it 
constantly adjusts itself to its environment, to heat, cold, etc. 


Renovation and Accommodation in the Church 


The Church as the Mystical Body of Christ is organic in struc- 
ture. According to the Mystict Corporis? of Pius XII, the Church, 
in keeping with the nature of a body as such, is constituted of many 
members which are mutually dependent and structurally united to 
form one organic whole of which Christ is the head. Because of its 
organic nature, the Church, like the parts of the human body, is 


1A. Pope, Essay on Criticism, Bk. II, 1. 1383. The Complete Poetical Works 
of Alexander Pope (Boston: Houghton Mifflin [¢1903]), 71. 
2 Pius XII, “Mystici Corporis,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 35 (1948), 200. 
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subject to the fundamental law of life, namely, growth, develop- 
ment, renovation and adaptation. 

Down through the ages the Church has constantly fulfilled this 
fundamental law of organic structures. While always remaining 
faithful to the purpose of her Divine Founder within the framework 
of the organization he instituted, she has constantly renewed His 
spirit and consistently adapted herself to the needs and necessities 
of men of every day and age. To use the descriptive words of 
Cardinal E. Suhard: “She has passed through, and put on, all the 
civilizations of history. She has suited herself to time just as she 
has suited herself to space. Each age has lent her its ‘stature’ and its 
features.” * Of necessity this must be so, for the Church is a mis- 
sionary society. Her Divine Founder commissioned her to “go, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations . . .” * The very purpose 
of her existence is to bring regeneration and life to peoples of all 
nations and of all times. Hence, it is essential for the fulfillment of 
her purpose that, while retaining her fundamental structure and 
maintaining the same corporate body of truths entrusted to her by 
Christ, she adapt herself to the needs and the thinking of these 
various peoples without ever sacrificing either truth or principles. 

These seemingly opposed features of immutability and change 
within the Church can be readily observed in the complex structure 
of her organic life. For example, in the field of dogmatic truth we 
find a certain fundamental deposit of revealed truth which the 
Church has maintained inviolate from the very beginning. Yet, this 
body of truth is not something which is stagnant and fossilized. 
While always remaining substantially the same, these truths have 
grown and developed accidentally. The extensive writing of the 
Fathers, Scholastics and later theologians is ample testimony to the 
fact. 

Another field which serves to illustrate the same basic fact is that 
of ecclesiastical legislation. By reason of her indefectibility the 
Church never has enacted, nor ever will enact, a law which in any 
way infringes upon the immutable divine law. Yet in disciplinary 
matters we find the Church adapting herself to the needs of the 
times. Her legislation is suited to living people and changing times. 


3H. Suhard, The Church Today (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1953), 107-8. 
4 Matt. 28:19. 
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To cite but one instance in point, I may refer to the comparatively 
recent modification of the Communion fast aimed to make the fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion less difficult for the majority 
of the faithful today.® 

Similar examples are to be found in the liturgical sphere of her 
organic life. The sacred liturgy, containing as it does elements both 
divine and human, exhibits a certain amount of fixed stability and 
yet a reasonable amount of adaptability such as the needs of the 
times and the good of souls require. 


Relation of Religious Institutes to Mystical Body 


According to the common opinion of theologians, as expressed by 
F. Suarez, “the religious state according to its substance is im- 
mediately instituted by Christ. Therefore, it can be said to be of 
divine law, not in so far as it is commanding but rather in so far as 
it is counseling.” ® 

In his encyclical, Mystic: Corporis, the present Holy Father in- 
dicates that religious as such have a specific status and function in 
the Mystical Body. His conclusion in this regard is based upon the 
solid teaching of the Fathers of the Church. 


At the same time, when the Fathers of the Church sing the praises of 
this Mystical Body of Christ with its ministries, its variety of ranks, its 
offices, its conditions, its order, its duties, they are thinking not only of 
those who have received sacred orders, but of all those, too, who follow- 
ing the evangelical counsels, pass their lives either actively among men or 
in the silence of the cloister, or who aim at combining the active and 
contemplative life according to their Institute.” 

Over and above the fact that religious are members of the 
Mystical Body through Baptism, theirs is a unique position from 
a two-fold aspect. First, by reason of their profession of the evangel- 
ical counsels they are dedicated to strive for personal sanctity in an 
eminent degree. Hence, their efforts are to effect a substantial growth 
in the holiness of the Mystical Body as such. Secondly, the vast 
majority of religious institutes have dedicated themselves with 
ecclesiastical approbation to a specific activity in the functional 


5 Pius XII, “Christus Dominus,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 45 (1953), 15-24. 

6. Suarez, Opera omnia (ed. nova; Parisiis: Apud Ludovicum Vives, 1856- 
78), 15, 231. 

7 Pius XII, op. cit., 201, 
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framework of the Mystical Body in order to use the words of St. 
Paul, “to perfect the saints for a work of ministry, for building 
up the body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the faith 
and of the deep knowledge of the Son of God . . .”8 


Religious Institutes Follow Organic Life of Mystical Body 


It follows as a logical corollary that religious institutes, having 
a unique position in the Mystical Body of Christ, must of necessity 
be subject to the same organic laws of life which characterize the 
Body as a whole. We have already noted that the Church as a 
living organism is ever growing and developing, is ever renewing its 
interior life and adapting itself in its exterior life to the needs of 
every day and age. If religious institutes fail to renew continually 
their original spirit or to adapt themselves to the needs of the age, 
they will soon become fossilized members of the Church Militant 
unable to serve the purpose for which they were founded. To such 
religious institutes the words of St. Gregory the Great may be 
readily applied: “For if that which is seen to be a thing to be done 
advances not through assiduous application, even that which had 
been well done falls back.” ® 

The history of religious institutes in the Church is graphic evidence 
for this inflexible law of life. Those institutes which have success- 
fully met the test of time are those which have maintained and 
renewed the spirit of their founder while at the same time accom- 
modating themselves to the needs of successive ages. Like the 
Church itself, they have embodied a certain amount of the un- 
changeable element with regard to those things which are funda- 
mental, and yet have adapted themselves in accidentals in order 
the better to serve the Church in her work of saving souls. Sad to 
relate, whenever an institute lost sight of its original ideals or in- 
sisted upon maintaining customs and practices which were service- 
able only to past generations, a gradual decline and ultimate death 
were the final outcome. With a degree of truth it can be said that 
many of the modern institutes have sprung up to meet the challenge 
of the present age when some of the older religious orders and con- 


8 Hoh. 4:12-13. 
St. Gregory the Great, Regulae pastoralis liber, pars 3%, c. 34 (PL 77, 118). 
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gregations in the Church have failed to adapt themselves to modern 
needs. 


Present Need for a Renovatio Accommodata 


In his Apostolic Letter, Unigenitus Der Filius, addressed to the 
supreme heads of religious orders on the care of religious discipline, 
Pope Pius XI of blessed memory exhorted all religious men to 
reverence their founders as the supreme example to be followed. 
Only an individual who strives to model himself after the example 
of the founder of his institute will prove himself a dutiful son 
worthy of his religious vocation.!° While Pius XI does not employ 
the technical expression which has since come to designate the 
present movement, there is no doubt as to the significance of his 
exhortation. In his fatherly solicitude he felt the need for a renewal 
of spirit in the religious institutes of the Church today. 

In letters and allocutions of the present Holy Father, we find an 
ever more constant repetition of this plea to religious institutes for 
a renewal of the interior spirit and for an accommodation to the 
needs of the present time. Seventeen years ago this June, our reigning 
Pontiff addressed an allocution to the General Chapter of the Friars 
Minor, in which he pleaded for a renewal within the Order of the 
seraphic spirit which motivated the Little Poor Man of Assisi.1! 

In various writings and addresses of the Holy Father between 
1939 and the present day, we perceive him anxious to alert various 
religious communities to the need of a genuine renewal of spirit and 
to the urgent necessity of suiting themselves to the needs of the 
times. Pertinent excerpts from many of these papal letters and 
allocutions have been incorporated into the Acta et Documenta 
Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis published in Rome 
after the General Congress of Religious in 1950. A mere cursory 
investigation of these volumes suffices to convince one of earnestness 
of the Pope’s pleas for a renovatio accommodata in the religious in- 
stitutes in the Church today. 

While, as has already been said, a constant renewal of spirit and 
an adaptation to the needs of the times is an ever-present necessity 


10 Pius XI, “Unigenitus Dei Filius,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 16 (1924), 135. 
11 Pius XII, “Generalis Capituli,’ Acta et Documenta Congressus Generalis 
de Statibus Perfectionis (Romae: Libreria Internazionale, 1950), I, 3-4. 
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for every religious institute, circumstances of the mid-twentieth 
century make such a movement an even more urgent necessity 
today. It would be presumptuous on my part to attempt to com- 
pletely isolate and to study in minute detail each and every circum- 
stance which contributes to the ever growing necessity of a 
renovatio accommodata today. It is to be hoped that a summary 
examination of several of the more prominent circumstances will 
suffice for the present purposes of this paper. 


Present World Crisis 


Particularly today, in consequence of World War II and the ever 
growing threat of Godless Communism to swallow up the Christian 
world, there is grave cause for concern on the part of Mother 
Church for millions of souls entrusted to her care, and for countless 
others whom she solicitously seeks to bring into the one true fold 
of Christ.1? Full well does the Church know that only by re- 
enkindling in the minds and hearts of men the spirit and the charity 
of Christ can she hope to apply the suitable antidote to the spirit of 
egoism and hate which has followed in the wake of this social and 
religious upheaval. The peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ is 
the only sound solution to the troubles which agitate the present 
times. Every healthy member of the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
therefore a fortvort every member of a religious institute, must 
clearly recognize the crucial crisis which faces the Church today. He 
must work with might and main to effect a reconversion of the 
world to Christ’s principles of justice and charity. 

Members of religious institutes, whose functional importance in 
the Mystical Body is of prime importance for the welfare of the 
Body as a whole, have first of all the obligation of meeting this 
challenge by seeking more earnestly for that perfection which will 
redound to the spiritual health of the entire Mystical Body. Their 
second obligation in the face of the pressing circumstances of the 
times is to their institute and the Church so as to measure up to the 
needs of the times in their specific work in the apostolate. Just as 
we would not think of fighting 2 modern battle with spears and 
darts, so also in this battle for the cause of Christ and his Church it 
is necessary to adopt those methods which are the most suitable to 


12 Pius XII, “Siamo ben lieti,” ¢bid., 33-34. 
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winning the battle for Christ and for souls. It almost goes without 
saying, however, that the success to be had in meeting the second 
obligation will be directly proportionate to the success they enjoy 
in meeting the first challenge, namely, the renewal of the interior 
life of the spirit. As it has well been said: Only the fervent can 
adapt. In unequivocal words to the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, the Pope states that it is necessary for 
religious to be recreated and renovated in mind and will in order to 
meet to the full extent of their capacity the needs and crisis of the 
times.?* 


Crisis of Vocations 


The alarming decline of religious vocations, especially among 
women, is in part occasioned by the lack of a genuine renovation 
and suitable adaptation on the part of certain religious institutes. 
While this crisis of vocations has not touched all countries to an 
equal extent, it is serious in some of the European countries perhaps 
even more so than here in the United States. The Holy Father in 
his address to the superiors general of institutes of religious women 
on September 15, 1952, regretfully alluded to the fact that “in one 
region, where twenty years ago the religious life of women was in 
full flower, the number of vocations has dropped to half.” ** As an 
immediate consequence of this decline in the number of vocations, 
hospitals and educational institutions must be closed from time to 
time. Even in this country, many teaching communities of Sisters 
have been unable to supply adequate teaching staffs, partially at 
least because of the gradual decline of vocations to the religious 
state. 

The reasons for this decline of vocations do not yield themselves 
to a simple analysis. However, two fundamental factors can safely 
be listed as at least contributing causes. Of these two factors, the 
one is extrinsic to the religious communities as such. Specifically it 
is the current errors which tend to depreciate religious life in the 
minds of aspirants. The other cause is intrinsic to specific religious 
institutes. It is their failure to maintain the original spirit of their 


13 Pjus XII, “Laetanti admodum,” zbid., 72. 
14 Pius XII, “Nous vous adressons,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 44 (1952), 824. 
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founder, and to conform themselves in non-essentials to the needs 
and the mentality of the times. 


Errors 


Among the errors deserving of consideration as a contributing 
factor causing the decline of religious vocations today is that which, 
contrary to the mind and teaching of the Church, insists upon the 
essential superiority of marriage over the virginal state. According 
to this modern mode of thought, marriage alone is able to assure the 
full and complete development and natural perfection of the human 
personality.?® 

Another misconception which has infiltrated to an extent into the 
youthful minds of today is, according to the statement of the 
Supreme Pontiff to the delegates of the General Congress in Rome 
in 1950, “that the religious state by its nature and purpose, even 
though meriting approval, is nothing but a safe refuge offered to the 
fearful and timid who have not the strength to stand up to the 
dangers of life’s storms, and, lacking the knowledge, or perhaps the 
will, to face difficulties, are led by their indolence to bid farewell to 
the world and fly to the haven of cloistered peace.” 7° 


Lack of Adaptation 


The second factor which, perhaps even to a greater degree than 
the current modern errors about religious life, is responsible for the 
decline in the number of vocations, is something intrinsic to certain 
religious institutes as such. It is their lack of adaptation to modern 
needs and methods. A certain narrowness of vision on the part of 
some superiors has inclined them, for fear of losing the essential 
identity of their institute, to cling tenaciously to customs and 
manners of life which have become thoroughly outmoded by the 
change of times and circumstances. In his address to the superiors 
general of institutes of religious women on September 15, 1952, the 
Holy Father struck at the very root of this modern grievance 
against religious life.17 While this address of the Pope was given in 
the first instance to the superiors general of female religious in- 


15 bid. 
16 Pius XII, “Annus sacer,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 43 (1951), 30. 
17 Pius XII, “Nous vous adressons,” op. cit., 825. 
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stitutes, it has equal application, mutatis mutandis, to religious of 
both sexes. : 

Nor need religious superiors be fearful of taking the necessary 
measures to remedy this modern grievance against religious life, 
provided only that they conscientiously follow the norm instituted 
by the Pope, namely, that in non-essentials adaptation is both good 
and desirable. In this matter so vital to the continuance of the in- 
stitute, they have the guiding example of their own founder who 
formed and adapted their institute to the needs of his own times. 
Times and circumstances must of necessity change. Hence, present- 
day superiors, as legitimate successors to the founder of their in- 
stitute, have the bounden duty to study contemporary needs and to 
suitably adjust the accidental framework of the institute to modern 
times and circumstances. 


THE RENOVATIO ACCOMMODATA IN PARTICULAR 


The necessity and the fittingness of a renovatio accommodata of 
religious life today, such as the Holy Father has repeatedly re- 
quested, can hardly be called into question. It remains now to ex- 
amine more closely this movement in order to ascertain its aim and 
purpose, its scope, its guiding norms, its characteristic qualities. 
Finally, some attention must be given to the dangers and possible 
errors which, if not guarded against, may frustrate and spoil the 
good work already begun. 


AIM AND PURPOSE OF MOVEMENT 
Renovation 


According to the mind of Pope Pius XII, the primary aim of the 
movement formally inaugurated at the Congress for the States of 
Perfection held at Rome in 1950 is to deepen and strengthen reli- 
gious life in the world of today as an effective antidote against the 
current evils and dangers of these troubled times. Any other aim or 
purpose foreign to this objective is not only at variance with the 
mind of the Holy Father but also contrary to the very essence of 
religious life as such, which, according to the definitive statement of 
Canon Law, obligates its members to strive after evangelical per- 
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fection through the profession of the vows and the observance of 
the rules of the institute.1® While religious institutes differ from each 
other accidentally as regards their structural form and mode of life, 
essentially they must have the same goal and objective, namely, the 
promotion of holiness in the lives of their individual members. 

The life of every religious deserving of the name is the embodi- 
ment of a living faith and an ardent love of God and neighbor. 
These two elements serve as the groundwork for a life of generosity 
towards God and of self-sacrifice for one’s neighbor. While it is 
unquestionably true as regards worldly materialities that “quott- 
dianna vilescunt” the danger is even more pronounced for things 
which pertain to the spirit. Concupiscence, which is consequent upon 
Original Sin, constantly tends to lead men to desire and seek ma- 
terial pleasures and advantages rather than those things which are 
spiritual and of eternal value. 

Unless attention is given to a constant refocusing of the mind 
upon the correct standard and methods of personal sanctification, 
and to the daily renewal and deepening of the life of the spirit, the 
regular religious exercises are in grave danger of becoming just so 
many routine motions. While in his encyclical, Ment: Nostrae, the 
Holy Father is speaking to seminarians, his words in this regard 
have an equally pointed application to religious as well: 


When young men perform the same exercises of piety according to a 
practically unchanging daily routine, we may well fear that their internal 
convictions may not be entirely in harmony with the external practices 
of religion. By force of habit this can happen to them all the more easily, 
and can even grow worse, when they leave the seminary and are engrossed 
in the necessary performance of their sacred duties.19 


The purpose of this present movement for religious institutes is 
essentially to renew and deepen this spirit so essential to religious 
life, to every religious institute, to each individual religious. It is the 
earnest hope of the Holy Father that this spirit of interior renewal 
will spread like the leaven of the Gospel from religious to religious, 
from institute to institute. Such a renovation will redound not only 


18 Codex Iuris Canonici (Romae: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1917), 196. 
Can. 488, 1°. 
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to the well-being of religious life as such but also to the spiritual 
healthfulness of the Mystical Body as a whole. 

Without this constant revitalization of the interior life of the 
spirit, no other work in the apostolate attempted by religious can 
escape ultimate failure. The purpose of religious institutes as such is 
the promotion of sanctity in its individual members and not pri- 
marily work in the apostolate. The two objectives are by no means 
incompatible. However, the neglect of the primary objective of reli- 
gious life for a work in the apostolate precludes anything but failure 
and defeat in any given field of activity. A religious who so loses 
sight of his objective is like a plant which strives to sustain itself 
without moisture. It lacks the vitalizing substance necessary for 
its continued growth and development and for the ultimate produc- 
tion of fruit worthy of eternal life. 


Accommodation 


The problem of accommodation is one that has beset every day 
and age. It is a truism that we live in a constantly changing world. 
Accomodation in religious life is continually necessary in order to 
meet the demands of this changing world. The challenge of accommo- 
dation in religious institutes is particularly pressing today because 
of the rapid and far-reaching religious, social, and economic changes 
in the world of today. 

The accommodation of religious life to present-day needs is not 
intended in any way to effect a mitigation of religious discipline. 
The desired adaptation is not aimed at a compromise of religious 
principles as such. Pope Pius XII in his allocution to the General 
Congress of Religious held in Rome told the delegates that adapta- 
tion without the compromise of the basic principles of religious life 
is both reasonable and possible.*° 

The aim of the present accommodation is to effect a healthy 
modernity not only in the rules, regulations, and customs which 
govern the religious institute, but also in the work of the institute 
for the apostolate. Such reasonable accommodation offers a suitable 
outlet to the fervor and enthusiasm of younger religious in partic- 
ular, who are keenly aware of modern needs and circumstances 


20 Pius XII, op. cit., 35. 
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peculiar to the times. Under the guidance of temperate zeal for 
religious observance, a healthy adaptation examines the regulations 
of the institute with the purpose of substituting rules more in keep- 
ing with modern circumstances. It fully recognizes the harm effected 
by regulations which are wholly or in part out of touch with reality 
and which may even work to the positive detriment of religious ob- 
servance. 

In the work of the apostolate, accommodation on the part of reli- 
gious institutes seeks to study the current needs of the Church and 
to meet these needs with modern and up-to-date methods and tech- 
niques. In his address to the delegates assembled at the Congress 
for Religious in Rome on December 8, 1950, the Supreme Pontiff 
exhorts religious to “study the trends of thought, the decisions, the 
conduct of your contemporaries with whom you live, and whatever 
you find good and profitable make use of as something precious; 
otherwise you will not be able to enlighten and help, to lift up and 
lead onward your fellow men.” *+ 


Motivation 


At least up to the present, it is apparently not the intention of 
the Holy Father and the Sacred Congregation of Religious to effect 
this program by means of positive legislation. As such it is not a 
disciplinary movement which aims to arrive at imperative norms. 
By means of direct appeals to the heads of various religious orders 
and congregations, as well as through national congresses of reli- 
gious subsequent to the General Congress of the States of Perfection 
held in Rome in 1950, the Holy Father hopes to awaken in the 
minds and hearts of superiors as well as of the rank and file of 
religious an enthusiasm for this program which is based on an 
awareness of the needs of the times. Only by reason of a deep, in- 
terior conviction of the necessity of the interior life and of the suit- 
ability of more modern means and methods in the apostolate will 
the various institutes and the individual religious generate suffi- 
ciently well-balanced enthusiasm to work out practical norms of 
conduct in keeping with the spirit of this movement. Father A. 
Larraona clearly pointed out this fact in his “Summary and Fare- 
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well” at the first National Oars: of Religious held in the United 
States in 1952.7? 


Scope and Extent of Movement 


The scope and extent of the renovatio accommodata, as the Holy 
Father reiterated in many of his letters and allocutions to religious 
institutes, is essentially this: In essentvalibus fidelitas, in acciden- 
talibus prudens libertas et accommodatio. A renovation and accom- 
modation which are deserving of the name cannot effect a deviation 
either from the essential end of religious life and the necessary means 
for the accomplishment of that end, or from those elements which 
are characteristic of the institute as such. 


ESSENTIALS UNCHANGED 
End of Religious Infe 


The purpose of religious life as such is sacred and inviolable, and 
such it must remain in all times and under all circumstances. The 
Code of Canon Law states in unequivocal terms that the members 
of religious institutes must tend toward evangelical perfection 
through the profession of the vows and the observance of the laws 
of the society.”* In this matter there is no modernization possible. 


Essential Means to End 


It is a self-evident truth that whoever wills a given end must will 
as well the essential means to that end. Already in the pages of 
revelation the essential means of acquiring evangelical perfection 
are outlined, namely, the evangelical counsels, charity, and self- 
denial for the love of Christ. For these there is no substitute, nor can 
there be. Any movement which seeks either to remove or to mitigate 
these elements is but pandering to the wisdom of the world, and 
will ultimately result in a corresponding weakening, if not in the 
complete destruction, of the very warp and woof of religious life 
itself. 


22 A. Larraona, “Summary and Farewell,’ Men’s Religious Community Life 
in the United States (The Paulist Press, 1952), 234. 
23 Supra, n. 18. 
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Specific Characteristics of Life of Institute 


Within the framework of the general aim and purpose of religious 
life, each religious institute as such has its own characteristics and 
proper mode of life. This variety of religious orders and congrega- 
tions is both pleasing to God and serviceable to the Mystical Body 
of Christ, His Church. Such a diversity of religious organizations is 
affected by the fact that each institute has its own specific charac- 
teristics and mode of life. Were it not for these accidental differences 
there would be nothing to distinguish one religious group from an- 
other. 

Whenever there is question of a revision of the mode of life of a 
religious institute or of a group of institutes, the Holy Father in- 
sists upon a careful distinction between those elements which are 
either essential or complementary to the essentials, and those which 
are non-essential or non-complementary. Modification and adapta- 
tion can be made only with regard to the latter elements. We find 
this distinction carefully observed in the apostolic constitution, 
Sponsa Christi, of November 21, 1950, which decreed a new law for 
enclosed nuns.*4 

While he is keenly aware of the need for renovation and adapta- 
tion of religious institutes occasioned by the pressing circumstances 
of the age, the Supreme Pontiff warns that no such modification 
should in any way alter the nature of the institute, its framework of 
government, or its characteristic spirit. Such is his advice in his 
apostolic letter to the Father General of the Society of Jesus written 
on July 6, 1940.°° 

Writing in a similar vein to the Capitular Fathers of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, the Pontiff stated: “This, above all, must be your 
solemn principle: you are to protect vigorously and observe always 
anything placed by St. Alphonsus as fundamental in your society.”° 

This same trend of thought finds expression in the words which 
the Holy Father addressed to the Minister General of the Order of 
Friars Minor Capuchin on December 4, 1948. The Pope insists that, 
while the Friars strive to meet the demands of their more extensive 

24 Pius XII, “Sponsa Christi,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 43 (1951), 10. 

25 Pius XII, “Nosti profecto,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 32 (1940), 295. 
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apostolic work in the Church today, they in no way allow this in- 
creased activity to cause any fundamental deviation in their manner 
of life or to dim the lustre of their characteristic virtues of poverty, 
simplicity, humility, austere discipline, and seraphic love of God 
and of neighbor.** Franciscanism is needed as much today as it was 
in the thirteenth century. Modification of this mode of life and of its 
specific qualities would serve only to defeat the very purpose and 
reason for its institution seven centuries ago. 


ACCIDENTALS ADAPTED 


In his address to the superiors general of institutes of religious 
women on September 15, 1952, Pope Pius XII stated the essential 
scope of adaptation in religious life when he said: “In a word, in 
these things that are not essential, adapt yourselves as far as reason 
and well-ordered charity advise.” 78 

Once the essentials of religious life are duly safeguarded, other 
things pertaining to the exterior setting of religious life and the 
work in the apostolate can and should be adapted according to the 
dictates of the times and circumstances. Despite this somewhat re- 
stricted scope of adaptation on the part of religious institutes, the 
Pope insisted in his address given to the delegates of the general 
congress of religious orders, congregations, societies and secular in- 
stitutes in Rome on December 8, 1950 that “there are, however, 
circumstances, and not a few, when you can and ought to accom- 
modate yourselves to the temper and the needs of men and the 
age.” 2° 

The practical working out of the details of suitable adaptation 
can be satisfactorily handled only by the proper superiors of each 
institute. It remains only to sketch in broad outline possible adapta- 
tions as regards the accidentals of the religious institute itself as 
well as its specific work in the apostolate. 


Adaptations Pertaining to Institute 


Two general classes of modifications are possible to a religious 
institute, namely, those which are obligatory by reason of altered 


27 Pius XII, “Quemadmodum tibi tuisque,” Acta Apostolicie Sedis, 41 (1949), 
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28 Pius XII, “Nous vous adressons,” op. cit., 825. 
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circumstances; and those which are desirable as offering advantages 
for the better spiritual development and the over-all advantage of 
the religious. 

Among those changes which are mandatory by reason of altered 
circumstances may be listed those which are consequent upon altera- 
tions in other forms of ecclesiastical law. Quite naturally, such 
changes take precedence over the particular laws and customs of 
individual institutes which must be revised to conform to the more 
general legislation of the Church. 

A second group of necessary changes is Gocaioned at times by the 
gradual growth and expansion of the institute itself. When, for 
example, the development of an institute involves it in more exten- 
sive work, especially in fields foreign to its initial institution, recog- 
nition of this fact must be a determining factor in the formation of 
particular laws and customs. Also, in most instances of this kind it 
is detrimental to restrict the governing personnel to natives of the 
country in which the community was originally founded. While it 
is advisable to choose superiors for a limited time from the original 
country of institution, yet this practise should not be unnecessarily 
prolonged lest it prove a positive hindrance to the fostering of 
native vocations. 

A third group of mandatory changes are those occasioned by rea- 
son of the peculiar circumstances in which the religious live and 
work. To cite but one example of this type of change, we can point 
to the religious habit. The climate of a particular location can be a 
very legitimate reason for a special adaptation of the religious garb. 
Also the headdress of certain Sisters who are obliged to drive cars 
can be a definite hazard to themselves and other drivers. Modifica- 
tions of the religious habit are in order provided they meet the re- 
quirements stated by the Holy Father at the convention of teaching 
Sisters in 1951: “With regard to the religious habit, choose one that 
expresses your interior lack of affectation, simplicity and religious 
modesty. It will then be edifying to all and also to modern youth.” *° 

Adaptations which are convenient are those which, while not 
urgent for the well-being of the community, will contribute to a 
degree to its spiritual betterment and even to its material advantage. 


80 Pius XII, “Ci torna,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 43 (1951), 741. 
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Reason and prudence will dictate when such adaptations should be 
made. The arrangement of the daily hour plan providing more suit- 
able times for meditation, the Divine Office, etc., in keeping with 
the demands of the particular work of the community is an instance 
in point. Likewise the employment of modern inventions such as 
typewriters, telephones, etc., for their practical utility can serve to 
facilitate the work of the religious and to lessen the stress and strain 
of modern demands. Provided that these modern inventions do not 
interfere with the essentials of religious life, there is no reason why 
they cannot be employed moderately and reasonably by religious as 
suitable to the particular type of work in which they are engaged. 


Adaptations Pertaining to Apostolate 


By way of introduction, it must again be pointed out that the 
work of the apostolate is not the primary purpose and end of reli- 
gious life. This is, and must always remain, the personal sanctifica- 
tion of the individual religious. However, the religious can be very 
profitably employed in the various works of the apostolate as a 
means of growing in greater love of God and neighbor and of pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of the Mystical Body as a whole. 

Any hoped-for success in the work of the apostolate will be in 
direct proportion to the personal sanctity of the religious so engaged. 
Efforts expended by a religious devoid of a true and genuine interior 
life can at best produce only sparse and scattered fruits. A religious 
who is so deluded as to attempt any apostolic work to the neglect of 
the interior life is doomed to ultimate failure and disappointment. 
He is much like a farmer who attempts to work a field without the 
necessary physical qualifications or tools. The harvest will indeed 
be very meager. The Supreme Pontiff in an allocution to the Reli- 
gious of St. Dorothy on December 15, 1941, reminded them that, 
while they should not decrease in the ardor of their beneficial 
activity, they should keep in mind that the true results of their 
undertakings depend above all on their personal sanctity.*! Address- 
ing himself in similar tones to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
the Holy Father observed that, if they wish to be apostles, it is of 
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prime importance that their faculties be endowed with supernatural 
virtues and ardent faith.** 

Once the fundamental demand of religious life is sufficiently safe- 
guarded, religious, in keeping with the end and purpose of their 
institute, can be gainfully employed in the work of the apostolate. 
Most assuredly the work of the apostolate is not in opposition to 
religious life as such but rather is complementary to it. 

It is clearly the mind of the Holy Father that when religious are 
engaged in this much needed work in the Church they should not 
be handicapped by methods and techniques which have long ago 
become outmoded. Rather they should be healthily modern in the 
best sense of the word. To adequately meet this challenge of modern 
times a reasonable adaptation is required, especially on the part of 
those religious institutes which were born and developed in earlier 
centuries. The mind of the Holy Father in this respect is reflected 
in his allocution to the Missionaries of the Kingship of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, August 3, 1949, when he stated: “Adapt yourselves, 
everyone in your own circle and in your own way, in order that men 
reflect upon and delve deeply and seriously into their Catholic faith, 
as a reality supremely alive and more living than the splendor and 
the fascination of all earthly culture.” *? This same theme threads 
its way through the whole of the papal encyclical, Ment: Nostrae.** 

The sound principles of adaptation find equal application in the 
various and sundry fields of work in the apostolate. While adapta- 
tion on the part of religious institutes engaged in work in the 
apostolate is, according to the mind of the Pope, a very desirable 
thing, it is apropos to call attention to two specific fields of activity. 
The vast number of religious engaged in this work as well as the 
gigantic strides which have been made in these specific fields war- 
rant this selection. I refer specifically to the field of education and 
that of hospital work. 


Education 


In his allocution of September 4, 1949, the Holy Father exhorted 


32 Pius XII, “Quamvis inquieti,’ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 38 (1946), 383. 
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those in the teaching profession to stand firm against the norms of 
those who promote the secular conquest of reason. At the same time, 
however, they should be on guard against a blind attachment to the 
past which could frustrate the efficacy of their work today.*® 

In his apostolic exhortation at the convention of teaching Sisters 
in 1951, the Holy Father requested that the members of the teaching 
communities strive to be among the best in their field. In keeping 
with this goal, the individual members of the community should be 
so fitted for their work that they can meet the qualifications and 
degrees demanded by the state. Every need toward this given end 
should be readily supplied by the community so that the individual 
teachers may be thoroughly conversant with the advancements in 
the field of education and adequately equipped to compete on an 
equal basis with those engaged in the field of secular education.*® 

The following year, in an address to the Mothers General gathered 
in congress in Rome, the Supreme Pontiff urged a broadness of 
vision on the part of the superiors with regard to the proper and 
adequate preparation of their subjects for the work they are ex- 
pected to do in the field of education. Every teaching religious 
should have the assurance that her superior is doing everything 
humanly possible to enable the teacher to keep her professional 
knowledge abreast of the times.*” 


Hospital Work 


Care of the sick out of love for Christ commends itself well to 
religious institutes as a suitable outlet for the eminent love of 
neighbor which should thrive first and foremost in religious commu- 
nities. Technical and scientific development in the field of care and 
treatment of human ailments has revolutionized hospital work dur- 
ing the past fifty years. While, as the Pope admits in his address to 
the General Congress on the States of Perfection, Sisters who nurse 
the sick out of motives which are truly spiritual already have a 
decided advantage over those who serve the sick out of mere 
humanitarian motives, nevertheless these Sisters should likewise 
strive to keep abreast with and even surpass in technical skill and 
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knowledge those who labor for the sick in the secular hospitals.** 
To satisfactorily meet this challenge, superiors of nursing commu- 
nities must not only provide the best of technical training but also 
make it possible for the religious so engaged to continually advance 
their knowledge in keeping with the scientific progress of the age. 


Guiding Norms for the Movement 


Desirable as is the renovation and accommodation of religious life 
today, still the movement is not left to the whim and fancy of in- 
dividual institutes. The principles which are to guide this movement 
have been enunciated on different occasions by the Supreme Pontiff 
when addressing himself to various religious communities. Religious 
superiors in particular should be conversant with these principles as 
the infallible guide in the renovation and adaptation of their par- 
ticular institutes. 


Obedience to the Holy See 


Every religious, as the Code of Canon Law clearly indicates,*® is 
obliged in virtue of his vow of obedience to render complete obedi- 
ence to the Roman Pontiff. Hence, in this matter of renovation and 
accommodation all religious, both superiors and inferiors, should 
strive to follow not only the letter of the papal pronouncements but 
also the spirit which has promoted and guided the movement thus 
far. Father R. Lombardi, in his address to the Congress of the 
States of Perfection, speaks at length of the unpardonable error of 
those religious who refuse to follow the directives and the sug- 
gestions of their highest superior, the Pope.*° 

In an allocution addressed to the members of the Society of Jesus 
on the 27th of April, 1941, the Holy Father pointed out that the 
task of the Jesuits, and for that matter of every religious institute, 
is “to think, feel, work with the Church and with the Vicar of 
Christ.” 44 Hence, in this matter of renovation and accommodation 
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of religious institutes to the needs of the times, no religious who is 
a loyal subject of the Vicar of Christ will reserve his judgment or 
lag in his efforts to completely fulfill the wishes and suggestions of 
the Holy Father. 

Nor need religious superiors be fearful of subscribing whole- 
heartedly to the directives of the Holy See even as regards those 
things which to them are seeming innovations. It should be borne 
in mind that the Vicar of Christ, who is also the Supreme Head of 
all religious institutes, has, as a kind and benevolent Father, only 
the welfare of the order or congregation at heart. From his vantage 
point he is the best suited to foresee what is for the highest good of 
the institute and the Church. In a letter of November 4, 1941, to the 
Superior of the convent of nuns at Annecy and to the other 
Moderators of the Visitation Order, the Pope, to cite but one in- 
stance in point, gave the firm assurance of his salutary interest in 
their welfare.*? 


Fidelity to the Founder and His Ideals 


The renovation and accommodation of religious life are not some- 
thing revolutionary either in their concepts or execution. They seek 
to unite what is wholesome and serviceable of the old with what is 
salutary and beneficial of the new. In this happy combination, it is 
necessary to give careful thought and attention to the founder of 
the religious institute and to the ideals which he built into the very 
framework of the religious organization in question. Even a cursory 
study of the pronouncements of the Holy Father and of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious during the past seventeen years readily 
suggests fidelity to the founder and his ideals as one of the basic 
principles which must guide and govern this movement. 

The Most Reverend Father Arcadio Larraona, the Secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious, in his introduction to the 
Acta et Documenta of the Roman Congress on the States of Per- 
fection, set up faithfulness to the founder as a tenet of fundamental 
importance in the present-day movement.*? The same thought is 
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reiterated by Father Larraona in his “Summary and Farewell” at 
the National Congress of Religious held at Notre Dame, Indiana 
during the summer of 1952: 


Prescinding from many other criteria, because they are already sufficiently 
clear in themselves, there is one which stands out in that Congress as 
something altogether imperative and which was approved and adopted 
enthusiastically by all those present. All founders were pioneers and pre- 
cursors. ... They accomplished what they did, and in the manner in 
which they did it, because this was an obligation imposed upon them by 
the grace of God and the realization of their vocation, which was for them 
a keenly felt reality making an indelible impression upon their souls. By 
doing today what they would do in our place, what they would do if they 
were living in our times, we shall continue their work. They live; they 
have a right to live in us; and we have the sacred obligation of filial 
fidelity to carry on their work and live in their spirit.44 


The scope and purpose of this paper would not warrant the 
cataloging of all the Papal pronouncements on this subject. A few 
select passages have been chosen as indicative of the mind of the 
Holy Father regarding this guiding norm of the current movement 
of renovation and adaptation in religious life. 

Of significant importance to us is the allocution of the Pope 
addressed to the Friars Minor on June 5, 1939, in which he observes 
that the men of our age need apostles of the calibre and spiritual 
stature of the Blessed Francis. There is more truth than poetry in 
the saying that history repeats itself. The Holy Father, who is a 
keen student of political and social conditions of the day, finds a 
remarkable similarity between the thirteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies. Despite the separation of these centuries, the same disturbed 
social conditions, the same selfishness and greed which was in 
evidence in the thirteenth century are equally characteristic of the 
twentieth century. : 

Evangelical poverty, penance, a burning love of God and neigh- 
bor, a deep reverence for the Church were but some of the more out- 
standing virtues which fashioned Francis into the instrument which 
so effectively spearheaded the movement of a return to Christ and 
his principles of the Gospel during the thirteenth century. 

The Holy Father in the allocution under consideration pleads with 
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the Friars to fashion themselves today as similar instruments of 
peace and holiness by living a truly simple and poor life after the 
example of the Patriarch of Assisi. Their influence for good in the 
distressed world of the twentieth century would be no less remark- 
able than that of Francis in the thirteenth if they, like him, would 
copy in heart and behavior Jesus their crucified Spouse and Saviour. 
Franciscanism will be a vital force in the Church and the world of 
today only if the Franciscans return to the ideas and the ideals of 
Francis.*® 

A similar allocution of the present Holy Father to the members of 
the Order of Friars Minor Capuchin on November 25, 1948, en- 
couraged them to “preserve fully and exactly that form of religious 
life for whose observance and expression you have arisen in the 
Church.” #® The Franciscan ideals, and in particular that of evan- 
gelical poverty, are to be scrupulously guarded as the precious 
heritage of the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 

With a frequency which serves to establish its importance as 
one of the basic principles of the renovatio accommodata, the Pope 
addresses similar admonitions to other religious institutes outside 
the Franciscan Family. He counsels, for example, the religious of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Assumption to im- 
press ever more deeply upon their lives the characteristic features 
of their foundress, Mary Eugenia of Jesus, and to steep themselves 
ever more securely in their fidelity to her spirit and rule.*? 

In a letter to the Most Reverend Romuald M. Zilianti, Abbot 
General of the Congregation of St. Mary of Mount Olivet, on April 
11, 1948, the Supreme Pontiff pointed out that in their founder they 
have a paragon of virtue eminently worthy of their imitation. He 
further advised them to so strive to fashion their lives that to all 
appearances they might appear to be a reincarnation of the Blessed 
Bernard Ptolomaeus.** 

Some three years later, the Holy Father in a letter to the Modera- 
tor General of the Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary exhorts the Missioners to walk faithfully in the footsteps of 
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their founder, the Blessed Anthony Mary Claret, as a means of 
more effectively striving after the perfection of religious life, of 
fostering the growth of the institute, and of promoting the good of 
souls.* 

Perhaps the most concise summary of this principle which is 
fundamental to the renovation and accommodation of religious life 
was made by the Holy Father in his address to the delegates of the 
General Congress of Religious in Rome on December 8, 1950 when 
he said: “Hence, if you wish to walk in the footsteps of your 
predecessors, act as they acted.” *’ For religious to effectively carry 
out this instruction it is required and suffices that they have a 
thorough knowledge of the life, character, and virtues of their 
founder and the zeal necessary to transform themselves into the 
likeness of this ideal. 

The impetus for renewing the spirit and ideals of the founder 
must of necessity come from the superiors of the religious institute. 
By their office they are charged with the responsibility of promoting 
the spiritual well-being of their subjects as well as that of the in- 
stitute. Only when they are gifted, according to R. Lombardi,** with 
the prudence and leadership demanded by their office will they have 
the requisite courage to revive the spirit of the founder of the 
institute in keeping with the needs of the times. Theirs is not an 
easy assignment, as J. Aumann insists: 


They are not entrusted with the mere enforcement of an inflexible law; 
they must understand the needs of the times, the talents and weaknesses 
of their subjects, and the spirit of their religious institute. The superior 
must in every instance strive to act in the same way that the founder 
would act were he alive today.52 


No treatment of the necessity of fidelity to the founder and his 
ideals as one of the prime principles of a well-balanced renovation 
and accommodation of religious life would be complete without at 
least a passing reference to the Apostolic Letter, Unigenitus Dei 
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Filius, of Pius XI. This letter on the care of religious discipline was 
addressed to the supreme heads of religious orders. While it chrono- 
logically antedates all of the above statements of the present 
Pontiff, nevertheless it may well serve as a fitting resume of the 
point under consideration. In its briefest form the Pope simply 
exhorts religious to esteem the founder of their order as the supreme 
example to be followed, to walk in his footsteps as dutiful sons of 
their father thoroughly imbued with his spirit.** 


Preservation of Sprit of Institute 


A third norm for the well-ordered renovation and accommodation 
of religious life might be considered as a corollary of the above 
standard. This third guiding principle insists that in any change 
which is contemplated the characteristic spirit of the institute as 
such must be preserved. 

Religious who seek to follow faithfully in the footsteps of their 
founder are assured of nurturing within their hearts the same spirit 
which he instilled into the minds and hearts of his first followers. 
This characteristic spirit is distinctive of each institute. Hence, no 
change can be made which would lessen or alter the spirit which is 
one of the essential features of any given order or congregation. 

It is significant in this regard that in the allocution to the mem- 
bers of the Order of Friars Minor Capuchin already referred to, the 
Holy Father speaks of “the renewal or rather the reawakening of 
the spirit and life of your institute (which) has led you to the desire 
of new undertaking in keeping with the changed circumstances and 
necessities of the time.” °* The concepts of renewal and reawakening 
connote the revitalizing of a thing which has substantially continued 
to exist. By no means do they signify the introduction of any new 
or foreign elements. 

Lending something of an American touch to the same notion, the 
Most Reverend A. G. Cicognani, in his opening address to the first 
National Congress of Religious in the United States during the 
summer of 1952, urged the religious to “take care to preserve solidly 
intact the ideals and purposes of your respective communities; never 
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admit any deviation from them . . .” °° Most assuredly that entails 
a careful preservation of the spirit of the individual religious in- 
stitutes. 


Qualifications to be Desired 


To keep this movement properly orientated, it is necessary that 
the renovatio accommodata desired by the Holy Father be endowed 
with certain qualifications. To list but a few of the more funda- 
mental qualities, we find a particular need for prudence, zeal, cau- 
tion and calmness. 


Prudence 


The cardinal virtue of prudence helps to keep the proper balance 
between the two extremes of an excessive attachment to the past and 
an undue hankering after novelty. Quite often in this movement, 
especially as regards the accommodation of religious life to the needs 
of the times, there is question of venturing on new ways and of 
assuming new undertakings. Balanced judgment, especially on the 
part of superiors, is required in order to steer a true course advan- 
tageous not only to the individual religious and his institute but also 
to the Church as a whole. The virtue of prudence will happily guard 
against undue haste in accepting what is new merely for the sake of 
being modern; while on the other hand it will dictate that those 
usages of the past which have outlived their usefulness be aban- 
doned in favor of customs and regulations more beneficial to the 
community and to the Church. 

On October 2, 1950, the Supreme Pontiff addressed an encyclical, 
Menti Nostrae, to the clergy of the entire world. The words of the 
Holy Father have equal application to religious and religious 
families. In this encyclical the Vicar of Christ counsels prudent 
action “regarding the exaggeration, which is found in many, of at- 
tachment to the past and of hankering after novelty. This prudence 
must be wise and watchful that truth alone may emerge victorious 
when there is question of venturing on new paths of zeal and 
effort.” 5¢ 
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Prudence likewise is required in the matter of adaptation of reli- 
gious life lest the peace and unity of the community be unreason- 
ably disturbed. When action in this regard is too hasty or without 
due regard for all of the circumstances of the community, it can 
readily be the occasion of much interior strife in the institute. Such 
disturbed conditions will not only destroy the peace of Christ but 
also seriously hamper the work of the institute and of the Church. 
In his allocution to the X XIX General Congregation of the Society 
of Jesus, the Holy Father warns that “the generous daring of young 
men that impels them immaturely into action must be curbed. Too 
hasty activity destroys rather than builds up and is harmful both 
to the subject and to the apostolic works themselves.” °” 


Zeal 


Religious who have a real love for their institute and for the 
Church will be willing to make the sacrifice entailed by the adjust- 
ment of religious life to present day circumstances. Their sense of 
obedience to the Holy See, their love for their founder, their 
reverence for the spirit of their institute will inspire the requisite 
zeal to promote the interior life of the institute and to contribute 
effectually to its work in the apostolate. 

In his allocution to the Friars Minor on June 5, 1939, the 
Supreme Pontiff sought to arouse in the rank and file of the mem- 
bers of the Franciscan Family a zeal comparable to that of their 
Blessed Founder. It was Francis’ zeal which tirelessly urged him 
on to become ever more intimately attached to God and completely 
devoted to the service of his fellowmen. Such zeal for the spiritual 
life and for the service of Christ and his Church will be a dynamo 
of energy for religious who hope to genuinely renew themselves and 
suitably accommodate themselves to the pressing needs of the times. 

It might be well to mention, at least in passing, that the respon- 
sibility of superiors in this regard is very decided. It is a tried and 
true adage that words teach but example draws. If a genuine zeal 
for the interior life and for the work of Christ shines forth from 
every word and action of the superiors, their example will spark the 
interest and enthusiasm of their subjects for these same funda- 
mental needs. Addressing himself to his priests in the apostolic ex- 
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hortation, Menti Nostrae, the Holy Father takes occasion to warn 
older priests lest their lack of zeal and proneness to idleness be a 
detrimental factor apt to scar the spirit of younger members of the 
clergy.°° The warning has comparable application to religious 
communities where those of longer religious profession can, by their 
indifference to things spiritual and their lack of enthusiasm for the 
work of Christ, chill the enthusiasm of younger members of the 
community for perfect religious observance and for apostolic 
activity. 


Calm and Clear-Sighted Action 


A third qualification for the renovatio accommodata of religious 
life is closely akin to the first quality previously listed. Calm and 
clear-sighted action must characterize a movement destined to have 
such far-reaching consequences in the religious life of an institute 
and in its work for the apostolate. A careful study of circumstances 
with sufficient attention to details must be made. Undue haste must 
be avoided. The Most Reverend Arcadio Larraona in his “Summary 
and Farewell” at the first National Congress of Religious in the 
United States called for action in keeping with the spirit of this 
up-to-date regeneration which is both calm and clear-sighted.*® 


Errors to be Avoided 


As might well be expected in a movement of the extent and pro- 
portion of the renovatio accommodata of religious life, there is 
always the danger that it become vitiated by extremes. The Holy 
Father, well aware of the dangers which might creep into this move- 
ment, repeatedly warns against various types of errors. 


Heresy of Action 


The first of these errors, which, incidentally, draws the greatest 
amount of attention from the Holy Father, is that which the Pope 
in a letter to the Vicar General of the Society of Jesus, June 24, 
1944, designated as the “heresy of action.” ®° This false principle 
places an unbalanced emphasis on external activity to a propor- 
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tionate neglect of the interior life and the more basic spiritual 
values. 

That this false notion would tend to infiltrate into religious in- 
stitutes today is quite understandable in view of the modern tend- 
ency to glorify accomplishment. Despite the need for an increased 
tempo of apostolic activity occasioned by the pressing needs of the 
times, it is a fatal fallacy for religious to almost completely devote 
themselves to external activities without due regard for the im- 
portance of their own spiritual development. The heart of the 
present movement must be the interior renovation of the spirit since 
the real fecundity of any external action must stem from and be 
nourished by an ardent interior life. If, on the contrary, external 
activity becomes over emphasized to the detriment of the interior 
life, it will quickly rob all this activity of the quickening spirit 
which is so essential to its ultimate success. 

While his words are not directed in the first instance to religious 
as such, the Holy Father in his encyclical, Ment: Nostrae, advises 
the necessity of being intimately united with Christ in any work of 
the ministry lest the apostolic work degenerate into mere natural 
activity.t This same bit of advice, mutatis mutandis, has equal 
application to religious who are engaged in the work of the 
apostolate. 

Again in the same encyclical, after giving due praise to those who 
after World War II spent themselves unsparingly for the relief of 
untold misery of mind and body, the Pontiff again warns that this 
praiseworthy activity must not be engaged in to the detriment of 
one’s own personal sanctification.®* The words of the Pope regard- 
ing this so-called heresy of action have even more pointed applica- 
tion to religious engaged in the work of the apostolate, since their 
specific vocation and primary duty are to acquire perfection through 
the profession of the vows and the practise of virtue in an eminent 
degree. 


Excessive Immobility 


The contrary thought of some who in a misguided way seek to 
oppose the above heresy of action insists upon a rigid and sterile 
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immobility of religious life. This trend of thought is equally damag- 
ing to a religious community. Such an erroneous concept of religious 
life seeks to pinch off any possibility of growth, development and 
adaptation. It aims to keep the religious institute in the same primi- 
tive state and condition which characterized the first days of its 
existence. 

Religious of this mentality entertain a blind attachment to past 
traditions even when they have been outmoded and serve no prac- 
tical purpose; or, even worse, when such practises tend to defeat the 
over-all purpose for which the religious institute was founded. Such 
an attitude, especially on the part of religious superiors, leads to a 
deterioration of the internal spirit of the institute. A community so 
handicapped also declines in numbers because of its inability to 
attract new candidates. 

Religious who foster this harmful rigidity fail to appreciate the 
adaptability of their founder who in every instance fashioned his 
institute to meet the needs of his day and age. Religious institutes, 
like the Church in which they have a unique position, must of 
necessity be subject to the same organic law of growth and develop- 
ment which is characteristic of the whole Mystical Body.® 

In his apostolic exhortation to the International Convention of 
Teaching Sisters in 1951, the Holy Father warned against an exces- 
sive immobility of customs and practices which hinder the religious 
in their teaching endeavors. He pleaded with them to meet this 
problem of the need for adjustment to the times with clear-sighted- 
ness, prudence and courage.** 

In condemning this false principle of excessive rigidity, the Pontiff 
had in mind not only that immobility which affects the religious 
institute in its work in the apostolate, but also the extent to which it 
carried through to the very structure of the community as such. 
For example, in his address to the religious superiors of women at 
the conclusion of their first international congress at Rome in 1952, 
the Holy Father recommended that certain usages of a past period 
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which now serve only as an obstacle to vocations be either dropped 
or adapted to present circumstances if that is possible.® 


Hankering after Novelty 


A third false notion which seeks to sabotage a healthful reno- 
vation and accommodation of religious life is that which the Holy 
Father refers to on several occasions as a “hankering after 
novelty.” °° This modernistic tendency is a positive danger to 
religious life just as it is to the Church at large. Most certainly the 
Holy Father is supremely anxious that the work of the Church and 
the apostolate be in keeping with the current needs of the times. 
Withal, however, he is keenly aware that there is always the danger, 
especially for those religious who are not too thoroughly convinced 
of the necessary balance between the interior life and external work, 
that they seek to follow any and every modern notion even before it 
has been carefully examined and approved for its suitability and 
practicality. In his encyclical, Ment: Nostrae, the Pontiff counsels 
prudence on the part of those who have a strong penchant for 
novelty.®” 


Conclusion 


Enthusiastic support of the present movement for the renovation 
and accommodation of religious life will do much to revitalize Fran- 
ciscan life today. A timely renewal of the spirit of Francis will forge 
the impressive numbers of Francis’ sons and daughters into a mighty 
army drawn up in a battle array against the formidable enemy of 
souls. An accommodation of the Franciscan Families to the needs of 
the times will implement this force for untold good in the Church 
of God. It remains only for us today to find the enthusiasm and the 
generosity of Francis to carry out in a practical way the program 
outlined for us by our present Holy Father when he said: “Through 
you, beloved sons, let Blessed Francis, the angel having the seal of 
the living God (cf. Apc. 7, 2), signed with the wounds of the cruci- 
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fied Jesus, burning with a consuming love of God and man, return 
to earth.” ® 


DISCUSSION 


NICHOLAS LOHKAMP, O.F.M.: As you listened to Fr. Gabriel’s paper, 
I am sure you were struck by the deep significance, and tremendous potential- 
ities of the Renovatio accommodata. It would be interesting to know just what 
prompted this movement. In a sense, of course, it is not a new movement at 
all, but one as old as the Church, as old as each religious institute. Perhaps 
the present emphasis is due, in general, to the upheavals caused by World 
War II. Certainly in such unsettled times as witnessed during and after the 
war, not only the apostolate, but also religious life itself must have experienced 
a rather definite disruption, especially in Europe. The result is a greater need 
“to deepen and strengthen religious life (the element of renovation) as an 
effective antidote against the widespread evils and dangers of these times 
(adaptation). 

An examination of the life of St. Francis reveals a good example of reno- 
vatio accommodata. His prime concern was life in Christ, a genuine renewal 
and renovation of what we know as religious life. To effect this, he went to 
the source of evangelical perfection: Christ in the Gospel. And, once he became 
steeped in Gospel perfection, he burned to share it with others. And it is 
here, in his life with the brethren, and his apostolate to the people, that we 
can find salutary adaptation. As the Speculum Perfectionis so warmly and 
frequently indicates, Francis was ever ready to adapt himself when the needs 
of the brethren required it, even if this meant eating with a brother who was 
starving with too much fasting so that he might not be embarrassed. In regard 
to his rapidly spreading Order, too, Francis found it necessary to make certain 
adaptations; for example, in the organizational setup developed in the suc- 
ceeding Rules, regarding study, and permanent homes for the brethren. Finally, 
in his apostolate, in seeking to bring the “Good News” to the people, Francis 
adapted himself to the needs of times and places. Why else did he decide 
against adopting the Rule of St. Benedict? What other reason is there for his 
emphasis on sanctification of action and the missionary activity of his fol- 
lowers, so as to carry to the people by personal example and preaching the 
message of the Gospel? 

Just as St. Francis insisted so strongly and above all else on the interior life 
and personal holiness of the brethren—that religious “spirit of prayer and 
devotion which ALL things else must serve,” so we too must give this our 
primary concern. Indeed, as Fr. Gabriel pointed out by quoting Pius XI and 
Pius XII, only the religious who renews in himself the spirit of his founder, 
only the religious who models himself after the example of his founder, is 
worthy of his religious vocation. We only deceive ourselves if we call 
ourselves Franciscans, and yet are not FRANCISCAN! Moreover, we are to 
be Franciscans TODAY. Hence, there is a certain amount of adaptation in 
non-essentials that is necessary, useful, and good if we are to achieve and ful- 
fill our particular function in the Mystical Body in these present times and 
among the people of today. 
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In: succeeding papers many important spheres and instances demanding 
renovation and indicating possible and even necessary accommodations will be 
found and discussed. One or two others might be mentioned here. 

One particular sphere in which some renovation and adaptation might well 
be necessary is the training of religious candidates for the priesthood. I men- 
tion this one especially in view of the recent Apostolic Constitution of Pius 
XII, Sedes Sapientiae, in which he stresses our duty to strive for evangelical 
perfection with a deep generosity and a burning love, and lays down general 
norms for suitably preparing future apostles for the manifold necessities of 
the apostolate in keeping with modern progress in the various disciplines. 

Another sphere in which adaptation may well be necessary, or at least very 
useful, deals with the time and opportunity of performing our spiritual duties. 
As Fr. Risk says in the Review for Religious, “A schedule of teaching, study, 
and other activities that habitually absorbs the best time and vitality of a 
religious, leaving but fragmentary moments for the fulfillment of the duties 
most proper to his vocation, is an encroachment on the fundamental right of 
that religious to avail himself of the ordinary means necessary to his spiritual 
well-being.” 

A final point I would like to mention is one indicated by Father Larraona. 
It is this: this renovation and adaptation will not succeed as it should if it is 
but the isolated efforts of various individuals. It must be a corporate as well 
as an individual effort. Our superiors will guide us and lead the way in this 
renovation of religious spirit, and the prudent and zealous adaptation to the 
needs of the present day. We, the subjects, will strive with a generous heart 
to carry out these directions from above. Only thus shall we, as a group, as a 
unit, experience a harmonious deepening and renewal of religious, and specif- 
ically Franciscan, fervor; only thus shall we profitably and wisely adapt our- 
selves to the needs of the times in the work of bringing Christ to the World. 


SISTERS M. OLIVIA, M. EDGAR, M. CAROL AND M. KAREN :— 
Father Gabriel’s paper has sketched in broad outline the general features of 
the movement toward renovation and adaptation in the religious life as pro- 
posed and encouraged by our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. It is our 
task to explain some of these points, to elaborate on them, and within certain 
limits, to consider their practical application. It is understood, and again we 
would underline this thought, that any action toward adaptation in a religious 
congregation will come from the higher superiors only, and in many instances 
will need the approval of a general chapter of the religious involved. 

As Father Gabriel pointed out, renovation—a renewal of the inner life of 
each religious, and hence of the entire group—and a return to the spirit of 
the founder, are prerequisite and preponderant to any consideration of adapta- 
tion. We, therefore, believe it is preferable that we devote the first part of 
this discussion to points involved in this renovation. 

Renovation implies, primarily, a renewal of the characteristic spirit of the 
founder. For Franciscans this is their spirit of poverty. 

It is true we cannot live the beggar-life of the Poverello as he conceived it 
in the early years of the Order. The present world looks upon the beggar as a 
parasite. Today we have homes for the sick and the aged. A man must work 
if he wants to eat; even women want to earn their own livelihood. Further- 
more, standards of living have changed. We must adjust to meet these new 
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conditions. But in the midst of these modern conditions we must maintain the 
spirit of true Franciscan poverty, always within the framework of the con- 
stitutions of the congregation. Modern material developments and conven- 
iences can be utilized in recognition of the fact that to live in poverty today 
allows the status of a middle-class person—but not of the wealthy. In adopt- 
ing modern conveniencés our objective must be to increase our efficiency in 
the apostolate, to preserve or promote health—not to enjoy comfort, indul- 
gence, and luxury. There is no need to adopt modern relaxation to the extent 
of providing individual spending money, indulging in regular tid-bits, and 
possessing expensive, rather than merely useful and necessary, articles. In this 
modern world we must resist the temptation to resort to luxury. 

Renovation also implies strengthening of the interior life of the religious. 
The woman of today should appreciate and understand the interior life far 
better than her sister of a century or two ago. She is better educated; she has 
access to more and better ascetical writings; in many cases, she is farther ad- 
vanced in the interior life even when she enters religion than was her predeces- 
sor. On the other hand, the frequent and heavy demands made by the active 
life require a more firmly established and better-developed interior life to 
feed the flame of the apostolate. Someone has said: “Only the fervent can 
adapt.” It is because we are convinced that this is so very true that we 
emphasize the primacy of renovation—then adaptation. 

Adaptation is not reform, but progress. There are some aspects of religious 
life whose variance with modern times demands some adjustment on the part 
of religious congregations. This may go back as far as the acceptance and 
treatment of new members. 

Religious superiors must recognize the characteristics of modern youth: they 
are independent, critical in their thinking, prone to assert leadership and 
initiative, and to assume responsibility. These are not necessarily detrimental 
qualities in a young religious. The young person has developed them through 
conscious training. Our students today in high school and college are trained 
and encouraged in critical thinking. Young women are urged to exercise 
leadership and authority in Catholic Action groups, to carry responsibility in 
offices and professional fields. Dealing successfully with these young people re- 
quires delicate and prudent adaptation on the part of religious superiors and 
older Sisters. Nothing is gained by adhering to outmoded customs and prac- 
tices that repulse rather than attract modern youth who can neither under- 
stand them nor fit them into the modern picture. Some aspects of obedience 
itself can be at variance with the new type of education the young person has 
received, giving her the impression that it is an obstacle to the development 
of personality that has been urged upon her and required of her in her work 
with Catholic groups. Most of the time the modern girl is very willing to 
obey, but she wants to know why. The novice today must be given a clear 
and complete explanation of the supernatural aspects of obedience. Superiors 
must take care to expound in the most authentic way the truly Christian con- 
cept of obedience. To do this they must not hesitate to appeal directly to the 
highest and most supernatural reasoning and not to arguments that are more or 
less worldly and insecure. Young religious must be shown the grandeur and the 
dignity of supernatural obedience, how it respects their personality. They 
must understand that the subject makes her submission only to God when she 
submits to her rightful superior for love of Him. 
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We should like to mention a few general features that merit study by 
religious congregations in the light of modern needs and demands. Certain 
congregations have already given’some attention to adaptation in externals: 
the habit, other garments, monastic practices, activities. 


Habit and Clothing 


Ow Holy Father himself has called attention to this feature needing study. 
Certainly, a habit that requires expensive material, perhaps specially made and 
dyed; that is strikingly unusual in appearance or even ludicrous to the un- 
initiated; that requires excessive time and care for laundering and upkeep, 
should be studied and modified. Undergarments outmoded in style and ma- 
terial, more expensive and difficult to procure than their equivalent in modern 
type, can hardly be considered compatible with religious poverty. 

Activities 

Religious should adopt modern ways of doing things. There is a way of 
observing poverty of time as well as of things. The use of modern equipment 
in kitchen, laundry, and sacristy, in modes of communication, need not be 
against a spirit of poverty, so long as we do not attempt to emulate the 
wealthy and lead the way or set the pace in adopting modern helps and 
conveniences. True, a convent is not a factory. Our work should be limited to 
the extent that we are able to give ourselves more completely to God, with- 
out, however, our using that as an excuse for our not working. 


Interior Life 


Religious communities today should strive to maintain a happy balance 
between mental and vocal prayer. Probably in most cases of congregations of 
early foundations there should be some curtailment of vocal prayer and more 
time allowed for mental prayer. We all suffer from routine. A little less rigidity 
in daily life, at least an occasional chance for individual responsibility for 
one’s religious duties, more flexibility in the horarium to meet local needs, 
would Jessen the tension under which many religious must live and work. Hours 
of rising and retiring, regrouping of community exercises in the light of modern 
needs in teaching, nursing, and the like, could do much to reduce the rush 
and strain experienced by the religious of today. 

Finally, we would again refer to the remark made in the beginning of this 
discussion. Any and all aspects of adaptation must have the complete and 
constant supervision and approval of higher superiors. It is their duty to guard 
the silence and recollection of their religious; to protect them against excessive 
distraction through radio, television, literature, even higher study; and to re- 
strain them from excessive activity. They need to insist on mortification, not 
necessarily of the ancient type, but a spirit of self-discipline and moderation. 
The comforts that modern standards of living in the United States give reli- 
gious as a matter of course, must be balanced by a spirit of mortification and 
greater attention to the interior life. It brings us again to our first thesis: 
renovation must come first—a return to the first spirit of the founder. Fired 
with the ideals that gave birth to the congregation, the religious will run no 
risks in placing the structure which the founder built within the framework of 
modern times. Adaptation involves risk, but the giving or restoring of life has 
always involved risks. It is only the saints who can run the risk of adapting 
easily and successfully. 


THE PLACE OF THE RELIGIOUS STATE IN THE CHURCH 
Mytes Scumirt, O.F.M.Cap. 


Personality in the Church 


A person in the juridical sense is a subject of rights; correlatively 
a person will also be a subject of obligations. Rights and obligations 
belong to a person as a member of a society. By the fact of creation 
every human being is a member of human society, and has at least 
radically all the natural rights and obligations of a human person. 
A human being, moreover, is capable of becoming a member of other 
societies, and of so acquiring a new juridical personality; that is, 
new rights and obligations as a member of these other societies. The 
Church is a society established by Jesus Christ with divine 
authority for all mankind. And so, a human being can become a 
member of the Church, and as such he acquires a new juridical per- 
sonality. Canon 87 of the Code of Canon Law states the principle 
of personality in the Church: “Baptism of water constitutes a 
human being a person in the Church of Christ, with all the rights 
and obligations of Christians, unless, in so far as rights are con- 
cerned, there is some obstacle, which impedes the bond of commun- 
ion with the Church, or a censure imposed by the Church.” 


Status in the Church 


Just as every member of the Church has juridical personality in 
the Church, so does every person in the Church have juridical status 
in the Church. Status in the popular sense means an occupation 
which men ply in social life, a profession which men pursue. In the 
technical sense, status can be considered dogmatically, morally, or 
juridically. Dogmatically, status means the ontological condition 
of man in respect to his elevation to supernatural life: human nature 
and the various possible states of supernatural elevation are com- 
pared; e.g., the present status of fallen repaired human nature. 
Morally, status means the condition of the moral life of a person 
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who observes the commandments in the common state, or who, be- 
sides the commandments, observes at least affectively if not effec- 
tively the more perfect evangelical counsels in the state of perfec- 
tion. Juridically, status is the condition of a person arising from the 
rights and obligations of the state to which the person belongs. In 
Canon Law, status can be defined as the stable social condition of 
the faithful circumscribed by legitimate ecclesiastical authority, 
with those rights and obligations which are determined, imposed, or 
recognized by that same authority. 

Even though the Church is a royal and a holy priesthood? and 
all the faithful are one in Christ Jesus,? yet not all persons in 
the Church have the same function.? There are those who direct 
and govern; there are those who are directed and governed. Those 
who are directed and governed, the Christian people, are called the 
laity; those who direct and govern, the clerics, are called the clergy. 

The clergy and the laity are constituted by divine ordinance, 
though not all clerics are of divine institution, nor need all clerics 
direct and govern. Hence, in so far as divine law is further deter- 
mined by canonical legislation, there are two fundamental states in 
the Church: the clerical state and the lay state. 

Likewise by divine institution, to these two states there is added 
a third state, the state of striving for and acquiring evangelical 
perfection, whose members may be either clerics or laymen. This 
state of life, which was in essence or substance handed down im- 
mediately and instituted by Christ our Lord Himself,* considered 
morally or theologically, is called the religious state. The religious 
state exists juridically in the Church today only in so far as it was 
developed by the Church and is recognized and stabilized by her 
laws. Hence, in so far as divine law is further developed by canon- 
ical legislation, the religious state is a canonical state in the Church. 
And so, practically, though not logically or adequately, persons in 
the Church belong to the clerical state, the religious state, the lay 
state. Canon 107 sets forth the principle of status in the Church: 
“By divine ordinance the clergy are distinct from the laity in the 


11 St. Peter, 2,9. 

2 Gal., 3,28. 

3 Rom., 12,4. 

4 Suarez, De Religione, tr.VII, 1.3, ¢.2, n.3, 
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Church, though not all the clergy are of divine institution. Both 
clerics and laymen may be religious.” Our purpose at hand is to 
determine the place of the religious state in the Church. 


Christian Perfection 


To understand the status of religious properly, it is necessary 
to understand the nature of Christian perfection. By Christian per- 
fection we mean that degree of charity a Christian can acquire, who 
negatively has removed what is contrary to the love of God and who 
positively has dedicated himself to the service of God. 

Ontologically, Christian perfection consists in a state of union 
with God, the final end of man; and since we are in the super- 
natural order, in a degree of sanctifying grace. Morally, Christian 
perfection consists in the state of charity by which the Christian is 
united with God. That Christian is more perfect who exercises 
charity with the greater ease and intensity, or who informs and 
directs his other acts of virtue with charity. Hence, it is clear that 
Christian perfection is acquired by man under the influence and 
with the assistance of divine grace. As such, Christian perfection 
supposes the inclination, the deliberate will to avoid even venial 
sin and to follow all the divine commands, counsels, and inspirations 
clearly recognized in the precepts of God and of the Church, in the 
demands and desires of those in legitimate authority, and in the 
intimacy of prayer with God. 

Since charity consists in doing the will of God, authors distinguish 
different degrees of Christian perfection in so far as a Christian 
habitually observes the commandments of God, or the common way; 
or goes beyond the commandments to embrace the counsels of God, 
or the way of the counsels. 

From the foregoing we may conclude: firstly, that Christian 
perfection, proposed by Christ for all persons in the Church, is of 
one and the same nature; secondly, that all persons in the Church 
are urged even to greater perfection according to the measure of 
grace granted by God; thirdly, that Christian perfection is possible 
and is to be attained in every status of persons in the Church. 


Status and Perfection 


Persons in the lay state by virtue of baptism are obliged to strive 
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for and acquire Christian perfection, or charity. Many of the saints 
lived in the world and arrived at morally continuous perfect 
charity. 

As for persons in the clerical state, canon 124 legislates: “Clerics 
must lead both interiorly and exteriorly a holier life than lay people, 
and must excel them in giving the example of virtue and good 
deeds.” The clergy, then, have a greater obligation than the laity 
to strive for and to acquire Christian perfection, or charity. More- 
over, it is true that the episcopal state is a state of acquired perfec- 
tion; that is, a state, which if freely assumed and rightly exercised, 
affords the exercise of perfect charity, but which state of itself does 
not confer perfect charity. A bishop is the perfecter, by communicat- 
ing truth and the means of grace; but he does not communicate his 
own personal perfection. The priesthood is not a state in the same 
sense as the religious state; it is rather an order or an office.® Neither 
the laity, then, nor the clergy as such are in the state of Christian 
perfection to be acquired, or in the state of being perfected. 

Persons in the religious state differ from persons in the lay state 
and persons in the clerical state in so far as religious are in the 
actual state of Christian perfection to be acquired; that is, as mem- 
bers of the religious state they may not have actually acquired per- 
fection, but they are being taught and trained in the way of 
obtaining Christian perfection. “Though every Christian should scale 
these sacred heights of holiness under the guidance of the Church, 
nevertheless the religious moves toward them along a path that is 
peculiarly his own and by means that are of a more exalted 
nature.” ® 

Canon 593 states the obligation of religious as regards Christian 
perfection: “Each and every religious, superior as well as subject, 
is bound not only to observe faithfully and entirely the vows of 
which he has made profession, but also to order his life according 
to the rules and constitutions of his institute, and thus tend to the 
perfection of his state.” Hence, to understand the status of religious 


5 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, Vol.1, n.585; St. Thomas, 11-11, q.184, 
art.5-6. 

6 Pius XII, Allocution, 8 Dec., 1950; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Vol. 3, 
p. 121. 
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properly we must clearly distinguish the state of religious perfection 
from Christian perfection itself. 


It is not, therefore, the personal perfection of the individual which is 


being discussed... In that respect it makes little difference in what 
state his life is cast, whether he be lay or clerical, and in the case of a 
priest, whether he be secular or regular. ... The vocation of the in- 


dividual to holiness or personal perfection, must not be confused with the 
question of the “state of perfection” in the juridical sense of the term.... 
That his state should realize all its potentialities in the life of the in- 
dividual religious, and so lead effectively to actual holiness, is not assured 
by the mere fact of his having embraced the state of perfection; it de- 
pends on the efforts put forth by the subject and the measure in which, in 
cooperation with the grace of God, he makes the evangelical counsels 
active in his life.7 


Evangelical Perfection 


As we have noted, authors divide Christian perfection into the 
way of the commandments, or the common way; and the way of 
the counsels, or evangelical perfection. For a deeper insight into the 
status of religious, we must analyze this way of the counsels, or 
evangelical perfection. 

The evangelical counsels may be considered in a broad sense or 
in a strict sense. Our Lord Jesus Christ gave many counsels in the 
Gospel for the freer and fuller exercise of charity among men. These 
counsels in the broad sense are the many various acts of virtue, not 
commanded but recommended from a superabundance of charity; 
for example, unimposed prayer, special favor bestowed on an enemy, 
supererogatory alms given to the poor. All these evangelical counsels 
in the broad sense, even if found in the Gospel, are called “evan- 
gelical counsels” only with danger of ambiguity. 

In the strict sense, the evangelical counsels are those more general 
principles which Christ proposed for those, who wish efficaciously to 
attain perfection in this life, to obtain it the more easily and the 
more securely. For in the condition of fallen repaired human nature, 
the chief obstacles to perfection of charity are three basic drives, 
not bad in themselves but easily disordered: the tendency to possess 
goods of the world and the anxiety to increase these possessions; 
the tendency to enjoy sensual, particularly venereal, pleasures and 


7 (Private); Secretariate of State; Letter to Cardinal van Roey, 13 July, 
1952; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Annual Supplement through 1953. 
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sexual love; the tendency to be independent and self-exalted. Even 
though these easily disordered drives must be reasonably mortified 
by all Christians, and thereby not a little self-denial is demanded 
on the part of all the faithful, yet Christ proposed the three evangel- 
ical counsels as the safer way. For a man the more easily obtains the 
effective renunciation of temporal and created goods, the more 
efficaciously that man strives for the effective renunciation of these 
temporal and created goods, which is recommended in the evangel- 
ical counsels. This effective purification or mortification, demanded 
of all men, necessarily of the unwilling in death and voluntarily of 
those who desire it, is already anticipated in the faithful and strict 
observance of the evangelical counsels. Wherefore, the Fathers of 
the Church considered religious profession, faithfully observed, as 
anticipated death. 

But the more meaningful and really radical origin of the three 
evangelical counsels is found in the divine mission of Christ the 
Redeemer, who, to lift up fallen man, stooped down to our own 
level; who, to redeem proud man, humbled Himself, putting on the 
form of a slave; who, to lead disobedient man back to God, was made 
obedient even to death on a cross. Therefore, the full perfect life of 
the faithful in the Church is founded in a union with the Word 
Incarnate, Christ the Redeemer. This union with Christ obtains its 
evangelical form in effective poverty, perfect chastity, profound 
humility and prompt obedience. 


Evolution of the State of Perfection 


By the end of the first century, men (ascetics) and women 
(virgins) were already living in the Christian communities in 
which they practiced and professed voluntary chastity, and em- 
ployed themselves in works of prayer and charity and penance 
beyond what is ordinarily required for salvation. Theirs was an 
ascetical life in the world; and in the beginning they remained in 
their own homes and with their families. 

Later on, leaving their families and homes, the ascetics lived 
outside, but near, towns or villages. Shortly thereafter, withdrawing 
far from cities, they retired into the desert, in order to practice 
recollection and prolonged prayer, to safeguard chastity, and to 
escape Roman persecutors, And so, the eremetical or solitary life 
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away from the world came into being, of which Saint Anthony 
(d.356) is considered the father. The countless followers of Saint 
Anthony lived in separate cells, practiced severe penance, but with- 
out a common rule. 

In the first quarter of the fourth century, Saint Pachomius (d.346) 
introduced the cenobitical form of monastic life properly so- 
called, in which the religious of a well-organized order lived under 
a common rule and superior and roof. 

Due to the sanctity of Saint Anthony and his hermits, and the 
examples of virtue set by Saint Pachomius and his monks, the 
monastic life spread in its various forms throughout the East and 
West. 

Saint Basil the Great (d.379) is the “Father of Eastern Monasti- 
cism.” The Rule of Saint Basil gave special impetus to oriental 
cenobitical monasticism. Today all religious institutes of the Orien- 
tal Church follow his Rule. 

In the West, Saint Augustine (d.430) identified himself with a 
clerical type of monasticism. When Augustine was made Bishop of 
Hippo he not only continued his own former monastic way of life, 
but he also brought his clergy along with him into his way of 
religious living. A letter of his containing counsels for the religious 
life together with excerpts from some of his sermons came to be 
regarded as his Rule. Today all the canons regular, the Premon- 
stratensians, Trinitarians, Dominicans, Theatines, Servites, So- 
maschi, Crozier Fathers follow this Rule of Saint Augustine. 

But to Saint Benedict (d.550), more than to any other, belongs 
the title of “Father of Western Monasticism.” By the ninth century, 
his Rule had become the monastic code everywhere in the West. 
Today, the various monastic congregations of Benedictines, the 
Camaldolese, the Vallombrosans, the Carthusians, the Cistercians, 
the Sylvestrines follow the Rule of Saint Benedict. 

In the twelfth century a new concept of the religious life was 
introduced with the canons regular. Originally, monasticism ab- 
stracted from the clerical state, as religious were primarily concerned 
with self-santification, the contemplative life; and not with the 
sanctification of others. With the canons regular the clerical state 
achieved a new importance in the life of the religious. The twelfth 
century also gave rise to the military orders whose objective was 
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defence of the cause of Christ by force of arms. At this same time, 
the misfortunes of Christendom occasioned the foundation of other 
orders too, orders of the active life vowed to the works of mercy. 

In the thirteenth century, the great mendicant orders came into 
being. Saint Francis of Assisi (d. 1226) and Saint Dominic (d.1221) 
introduced a new concept of poverty and a new form of religious 
life, the mixed or Gospel form of life, into the religious institutes. 
This mixed life of the mendicants represents the final evolution of 
religious life as to form, combining in harmony the contemplative 
form and the active form of religious life. 

In the sixteenth century, the era of the Council of Trent, the 
concept of the religious life which was originated by the canons 
regular reasserted itself in the foundation of many institutes of 
clerks regular, like the Society of Jesus founded by Saint Ignatius 
(d.1556), whose members were first and foremost priests but with 
the further obligations assumed through religious profession. 

Only in comparatively modern times do we have congregations 
of simple vows such as the Passionists and the Redemptorists. 
Earlier than congregations of simple vows there appeared societies 
having a common life but without public vows, which the Code of 
Canon Law recognizes as forming a quasi-canonical second state 
of perfection in the Church; e.g., the Sulpicians, the Paulist Fathers, 
the Maryknoll Missionaries. Finally, in 1947, the Constitution 
Provida Mater Ecclesia recognized secular institutes as forming 
a third state of perfection in the Church; namely, the consecration 
of one’s life to God made by the faithful who practice the evangel- 
ical counsels even under private vow, the majority of whom remain 
in the world though united among themselves. For example, the 
Sacerdotal Society of the Holy Cross and the Work of God (usually 
called simply Opus Dez); and the Missionaries of the Kingship 
of Christ, the largest secular institute in existence today, founded 
in Assisi in 1919 and guided by Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. 


Juridical State of Perfection 


Since a life of perfection, or the practice of the evangelical 
counsels, is recognized in the Church and is still undergoing a process 
of evolution in the secular institutes, the notion of the juridical state 
of perfection is being elaborated in late documents of the Holy See. 
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We can define this juridical state of perfection as that firm and 
stable state approved by the Church in which the faithful, besides 
observing the common precepts, bind themselves to the observance 
of the evangelical counsels to attain Christian perfection the more 
easily and the more securely. 

There are three juridical states of perfection in the modern 
legislation of the Church: the religious state, the state of societies 
living in common without public vows, and the state of those who 
are members of secular institutes and live in the world. 

These three states of perfection have the same formal element: 
canonical erection through formal decree, by which every moral 
person is legitimately constituted in the Church (c.100). This formal 
element is required for religious institutes (c.492); for societies 
living in common without public vows (674); and for secular 
institutes (particular law, art. V-VII). 

A first common material element is required in all three: the 
pursuit of perfection to be attained through the evangelical counsels. 
In religious institutes this pursuit of perfection is grounded in the 
explicit obligation arising from the public vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience; and from the circumstances of common life by 
which the constant and arduous practice of the vows is helped and 
strengthened. In societies living in common without public vows this 
pursuit of perfection is always required by the constitutions and is 
grounded in some other moral bond (even in a private vow) by 
which the members bind themselves to the observance of the evan- 
gelical counsels; and they, too, are explicitly obliged to common 
life. In secular institutes the pursuit of perfection is demanded and 
enforced by a real moral bond (even by private vow) by which the 
members consecrate themselves to God fully and for a lifetime; but 
common life is not demanded, and, if some common life is had, it is 
neither permanent nor imposed on all members. 

A second common material element is required in all three: 
stability, in so far as the life of the members is definitely offered 
and consecrated to God. For it is essential to a real pursuit of 
perfection that the plan designed by God of tending toward perfec- 
tion be permanently carried out according to the measure of divine 
grace granted to each individual. 

Among these three states of perfection, however, the mind of the 
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Church sets up a certain gradation. Among them the religious state 
holds first place because it promotes a stricter, fuller, more difficult 
observance of the evangelical counsels. Among religious institutes 
the first place belongs to the orders, which enjoy special approbation 
of the Holy See, and which are built on longer experience and time- 
proved ascetical and mystical doctrine. Church documents as well 
as authors hold to the gradation. 


Canonical State of Perfection 


It is controverted whether or not secular institutes are a canonical 
state. At first glance, the distinction between juridical and canonical 
appears subtle and useless; for all that is juridical in the Church is 
correctly called canonical. 

The canonical states of perfection—religious institutes and soci- 
eties living in common without public vows—are clearly acknowl- 
edged in the Code of Canon Law. They are public states in the 
Church, so that not only the institute or society is recognized by 
legitimate authority, but all the members by virtue of their incor- 
poration in the institute or society contract a special juridical status 
in the Church. Members of secular institutes, however, assume only 
personal obligations for leading a life approved by the Church in 
these institutes. The members by that very fact do not personally 
enjoy special favor established in public law. Therefore, some 
authors call secular institutes a juridical state in so far as secular 
institutes are approved by ecclesiastical law, but not a canonical 
state in so far as secular institutes are not public for individual 
members. 

Among the canonical states of perfection only the religious state 
is truly canonical; and it alone is mentioned in canon 107, in which 
canon the three canonical states of persons in the Church are enu- 
merated: clerical, religious, lay. Societies living in common without 
public vows, because they imitate the religious life, are likened to 
religious institutes and are called a quasi-canonical state. 

Perhaps this distinction between juridical and canonical, as some 
hope, will be temporary and transient; for as time goes on the 
theology of the various states of the faithful in the Church will be 
evolved, and in the process perhaps the three states of perfection 
will be publicly recognized in canon law and all their members will 
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enjoy personal status, even if they live secretly and unknown in 
the world as members of some secular institute. 


Nature of Canonical State of Perfection 


In the present discipline of the Church, four essential elements 
are required by canon 487 for the religious state canonically con- 
sidered and recognized as such in the Church. 

Firstly, pursuit of perfection through the observance of the 
evangelical counsels, enforced and confirmed by the public vows of 
obedience, chastity or perfect continence, and poverty. The observ- 
ance of no other counsel is necessary for the essence of the state of 
perfection. Through these three counsels the chief impediments to 
perfection are removed, worldly care which greatly hinders the 
attainment of perfection is eliminated, and a man is completely 
dedicated to God. 

Secondly, stability in this way of life; for a state is a lasting and 
not a transitory condition of a man. A religious obtains this per- 
manence of state through the profession of the vows. This stability 
is had perfectly in perpetual vows; imperfectly in temporary vows, 
which must be renewed after a lapse of time. It is certain that in 
the present discipline solemn vows are not necessary for the essence 
of the religious life. 

Thirdly, common life, or a mode of living in community, which 
consists in this that the religious are incorporated into the religious 
institute, This incorporation, even though according to some authors 
not a bi-lateral contract, does suppose a giving of self to the institute 
or a binding of oneself to the community. The community in accept- 
ing the self-surrender of the religious obliges itself toward the reli- 
gious to support him as a member; and to keep, govern, direct him to 
perfection according to the constitutions. These first three elements 
are the material elements; the fourth and final is the formal element. 

Fourthly, ecclesiastical approbation by which the religious insti- 
tute is canonically erected. Canon 487 is silent about this element; 
but the Code demands it in canon 488,1° and canon 49281 and §2 
as well as in canon 493. Hence the definition given in canon 487 is 
incomplete and describes rather the moral state. Approbation of the 
Holy See is now required only for orders. Congregations may peti- 
tion approbation of the Holy See and become pontifical institutes 
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through the decree of praise; they obtain definitive approbation 
through the decree of approbation. The Ordinary of the place has 
the right to approve and erect a diocesan institute after consulta- 
tion with, and having obtained the nihil obstat of, the Holy See. 

And so, among religious institutes, orders are distinguished from 
congregations. An order is an institute in which solemn vows are 
taken; a congregation is an institute in which only simple vows are 
taken, either perpetual or temporary. An order is always pontifical ; 
a congregation is a pontifical institute if it has obtained the decree 
of approbation or at least the decree of praise from the Holy See; it 
is a diocesan institute if it is erected by the local Ordinary and has 
not as yet received the decree of praise. 

All members and only members of an order or congregation are 
called religious; and they are defined by the Code as “those who 
have taken vows in some religious institute.” Religious with simple 
vows are those who have taken vows in a congregation; regulars 
are those who have taken vows in an order. Congregations by 
exception are exempt, or withdrawn from the Jurisdiction of the 
local. Ordinary—e.g., the Passionists, Redemptorists; orders by law 
are exempt. Orders or congregations are clerical if the majority of 
the members, or the governing group, receive the order of priesthood; 
otherwise they are lay. Nuns are religious women with vows solemn 
at least by institute; sisters are religious women with simple vows. 


Divine Foundation of the Religious State 


The religious state in its essential moral elements was handed 
down immediately and instituted by Christ our Lord Himself. For 
it is the state of evangelical perfection to be attained through the 
counsels of self-denial. And so, the religious state can be said to be 
of divine law, not of command but of counsel.® 

This is particularly evident from the Gospels, in which the 
essential elements of the state of perfection, considered in them- 
selves and prescinding from the determinations of the Church, are 
found as proposed by Christ. In the Gospels not only are the three 
counsels recommended singly, but at times all three are recom- 
mended together, so that it is quite clear that Christ is extending 
an invitation to some form of life in which the three counsels are 


8 Suarez, loc. cit. 
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observed together. For the sake of example: “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come, follow Me.”® As Suarez explains: *° 
“He [Christ] expressly conjoins poverty with obedience, and He 
necessarily supposes chastity, for one could not freely follow Christ 
while being bound to a wife; nor is even poverty well conjoined 
with procreation of children, and the obligation which arises there- 
from.” 2+ Saint. Thomas points out that Christ proposes confirmation 
of the observance of these counsels by vow or by some other lasting 
moral bond: “Our Lord said that it belongs to the perfection of life 
that one follow Him, not in any way whatsoever, but in such a way 
as not to turn back. Hence He says again (Luke: 9, 62) ‘No one, 
having put his hand to the plow and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.’ . . . Now this unwavering following of Christ is 
made fast by a vow. And therefore a vow is required for religious 
perfection.” 1? If any of these elements are obscure in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, they are elucidated in tradition. 


Place of Religious State in Church 


Finally. we can define the canonical religious state, which is 
called a religious institute in law: A stable manner of community 
life, approved by formal decree of legitimate authority, in which the 
members, besides observing the common precepts, bind themselves 
perpetually or temporarily but not transitorily to the observance 
of the evangelical counsels, according to the constitutions proper to 
their institute, through public profession of the vows of obedience, 
poverty, and chastity, in order to attain Christian perfection the 
more fully and the more securely. This definition of a religious 
institute is generic as is the term itself. 

Canon 487 demands that the religious state, as defined above, 
is to be held in honor by all. The religious state originates with 
Christ our Lord Himself, who by His teaching and example invited 
His followers to the observance of the evangelical counsels, and who 
gave His Church the authority to establish and direct religious 


9 Matt., 19, 12-21. 

10 Suarez, De Religione, tr. VII, 1.3, c.2, n.5. 
11 Cfr. 1 Cor., 7, 25 ss. 

12 St. Thomas, 112-211, q.186, art.6. 
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institutes whose members bind themselves by vow to strive after 
Christian perfection through the observance of the three evangelical 
counsels. The religious state in the Church is indefectible.t? The 
approval of religious orders on the part of the Supreme Pontiff or of 
an oecumenical council is an exercise of the prerogative of infalli- 
bility. The intent and purpose of the religious state is the most use- 
ful and excellent for which man can strive. The religious state 
has brought honor and glory to the Church as well as untold benefits 
to society down through the ages by the holiness of its members, by 
the beneficence of its good works, and by its contribution to the 
development of the arts and sciences.** 

How honorable the religious state is, Pope Pius XI eloquently 
stated in a radio broadcast to the whole world, when, addressing all 
religious, he called them ‘“‘sons and daughters of Our predilection,” 
and said that it was they “who, seeking the higher things, and 
obeying in fidelity to the holiest vows and in the religious discipline 
of your entire lives, not only the precepts but also the desires and 
counsels of the Divine King and Spouse, spread in the Church of 
God the fragrance of virginity, enlighten it with your contempla- 
tions, support it with your prayers, enrich it with your science and 
learning, and daily cultivate it and bring it increase by the ministry 
of the word and by apostolic labors. Yours is truly a heavenly and 
angelic vocation; and in proportion as the treasure you bear is 
precious, so must your diligent watchfulness be the greater, not 
only that your vocation and election be made sure, but also that 
the Heart of the King and Spouse may find in you, as in especially 
faithful and devoted servants, some consolation and reparation for 
the infinite offenses and negligences with which men repay His 
ineffable love.” ?° 

13 Schaefer, De Religvosis, n.46. 

14 Pius XI, Unigenitus Dei Filius, Mar. 19, 1924, AAS, Vol. 16, p. 188. 


15 Instruction, S.C.Rel., 1 Dec., 1981; Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Vol. 1, 
p. 474. 
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DISCUSSION 


STANISLAUS ALTMAN, O.F.M.:—Fr. Myles’ paper is an important one 
at the beginning of our discussion of the renovatio accommodata. It is of pri- 
mary concern to us to know what we are and where we stand in the Church, 
and to know the very definite limits within which we can discuss and adopt 
an accommodatio. 

I would call attention to two current difficulties: the first is a tendency, 
noted especially in some European countries, to question and tamper with the 
idea of the religious life and the religious state; not only in its external forms 
and practices, but also in its basic idea. This questioning of the traditional 
form of religious life, without doubt, springs from a commendable zeal in 
grappling with modern problems and modern situations. It is often done with 
great astuteness, and there has been some wholesome re-appreciation of reli- 
gious life and ideals which have become formalistic in practice. The motives of 
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these writers are unassailable. But the over-all result has been consternation, 
and, to some extent, a mistrust of religious life itself. 

As an example, I could point to ‘a French book, recently translated into 
English, and enjoying widespread popularity among religious in this country. 
Fr. René Voillaume’s Au Coeur des Masses, published in English under the 
title, Seeds of the Desert can do a great deal of harm, because the author is 
tampering with ideas of the common life, meditation, poverty, etc., in a way 
that casts considerable doubt on the value or utility of these things in modern 
life. Fr. Voillaume himself confesses he is but feeling his way, but he is in 
effect, changing the religious state into something of an entirely different 
nature. This book is but a representative of a whole series of publications 
written in a similar vein. 

It is extremely important to realize that we cannot be heroic apostles or 
teachers or missionaries or pastors, unless we are first determined to be heroic 
in the spirit of our vows, and heroic in the common life. 

Another difficulty as experienced by many today is found in an oft-repeated 
lament: What difference is there between myself and a secular priest? In work, 
schedule, prayer, and even in spirit, I am just a secular priest with added 
religious obligations. If it were not for the habit, could I call myself a reli- 
gious? By way of contrast, we could point to those grand Franciscan mission- 
aries who brought the faith to California: Fr. Junipero Serra and his confreres. 
If there is one thing that stands out in their lives, it is this, that they were 
always obviously Franciscan. 

So thanks to Fr. Myles for the hard and basic facts describing what we are 
and what place we religious have. If there is to be an accommodatio there must 
never be a mutatio. We dare not, for any motive however noble or apostolic, 
abandon, destroy, or jeopardize our religious state. Rather, it must be a 
stabilization and a deepening of the religious life in the world today. We have 
freely dedicated ourselves to the pursuit of perfection, to be acquired through 
certain means in a certain state. Apart from those means and outside of that 
state, there can be no perfection for us, nor the service of God and his Church 
expected of us. 

There is considerable insecurity and indecision in the young clerics in 
temporary vows, as is evidenced by the increasing number of petitions for 
dispensations, and the number of those who choose not to make their solemn 
profession. I strongly suspect that many clerics do not have a proper attitude 
toward the period of temporary profession: too many think of it as an ex- 
tended period of probation. If they have not made up their mind definitely at 
the end of novitiate, they make profession with the idea that they have three 
more years in which to decide whether the religious life is their vocation or 
not. But it is not a period of probation. When a cleric makes simple profession, 
it should be his definitive and life-time decision to become a religious for life; 
he should entertain no doubts about his vocation or his intention to make his 
solemn religious profession, three years hence. The institution of the temporary 
profession prior to solemn profession was established, not for the benefit of 
the wavering individual, but for the safeguard of the Order. 


DONALD WIEST, O.F.M.Cap.:—The chief difference between simple and 
and solemn religious profession lies in their juridic effect. Intrinsically, the 
vows in both cases are the same. The added effects contained in solemn pro- 
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fession stem from the will of the Church. The difference becomes evident, not 
so much in the positive observance of the vows, but rather in the acts contrary 
to them. Acts contrary to the vows of simple religious profession are, indeed, 
unlawful but they are valid, unless the Holy See has attached an invalidating 
effect to them in certain religious Institutes. Acts contrary to the vows of 
solemn profession are*not only unlawful but also null and void if the act is 
capable of being invalid. Thus, the special effect of solemn profession touches 
the juridic acts covered by the vows. The act contrary to the vow of chastity, 
which is capable of being invalid, is the act of contracting marriage. A person 
bound by solemn religious vows cannot validly marry. Juridic acts contrary 
to the vow of poverty concern the personal acquisition of rights in temporal 
goods of pecuniary value and the contracting of personal juridic obligations in 
reference to such temporal goods. By the will of the Church, a religious with 
the solemn vow of poverty is incapable of acquiring any property rights or of 
binding himself to transfer to others property rights which he cannot possess. 
It is not very clear in what manner acts contrary to the solemn vow of 
obedience might be invalid. Without the permission of the superior, the 
religious with a solemn vow of obedience cannot firmly contract an obligation 
toward another. 

Theoretically, there is another difference between simple perpetual profes- 
sion and solemn profession. The latter is regarded as binding more firmly, 
permanently and irrevocably. On the part of the religious, both simple per- 
petual and solemn profession endure for life; both are indissoluble either 
unilaterally or by mutual consent of the religious and of the Institute. Only 
the Holy See has the power to terminate it by dispensation. It is said that a 
dispensation from solemn vows is not given at all or only with the greatest 
difficulty, whereas a dispensation from simple perpetual profession is granted 
with less difficulty. Before the Code, the Church never dispensed from the 
solemn religious vows themselves even when an indult of secularization was 
granted. The present practice, however, of the Holy See seems to make little 
distinction between simple perpetual and solemn vows, as far as dispensations 
therefrom are concerned. 


AMBROSE BURKE, T.O.R.:—The long view of our consideration of the 
perfection of the Christian life includes our part in laying the foundation for 
the “coming of age” (spiritually) of the laity. Many of the laity are search- 
ing for an adaptation of writings on the spiritual life that take into account 
the needs of family situations. 

Our efforts in citing the attractions and advantages of the religious life will 
eventually bear greater fruit if, in our training youth for the vocation of 
marriage, we lead them to look to the future in which they are to provide the 
home atmosphere that will cause their children to consider a religious vocation 
in the same manner that they explore any decision for their life work. 

Knowing the life and problems of family spiritual formation will help us 
unite parish families in adopting standards that will prevent children from 
using other parents against their own parents. 


SISTER M. ROSE AGNES, O.S.F.:—Since so much emphasis is placed on 
personality today; and, as Sister pointed out, since marriage is presented to 
the young as the state through which the human personality naturally 
realizes its perfection, we ought also present the religious state to our youth 
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from this point of view. The religious life is all too often presented from 
the negative side, as renunciation. We ought to point out to them that in 
the religious life, Christ, the divine Bridegroom, perfects the personality of 
the religious; and that the supernatural good of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony is more sublimely realized in the consecrated religious. A number of 
recent works on the Religious Life bring this point out very well 
(e.g., Religious Sisters, the chapter on “Chastity,” and Valentine, O.P.’s 
Apostolate of Chastity). There is a very excellent article in one of the issues 
of Orate Fratres (March, 1945) on “Marriage and Virginity,” which explains 
how these states complement each other, and how consecrated virginity seeks 
the same end as marriage but in a more sublime manner. (The series of con- 
ferences by Father Allan Wolter, O.F.M., in the 1956 issues of The Cord also 
touch on this subject.) 


VALERIUS MESSERICH, O.F.M.:—In speaking of the relation between 
religious orders and congregations, is there any foundation in Canon Law for 
attributing a greater excellence or perfection to religious orders? The discussion 
has already brought out the differences by reason of the solemnity of vows. 
Or does this excellence rather flow from the Rule, insofar as it embodies an 
original school of spirituality, and a corresponding ascetical practice? 


ie? 


THE PLACE OF THE RELIGIOUS PRIESTHOOD 
IN THE CHURCH 


Watter Beparp, O.F.M. 


The scope of this paper is, first, to set forth the place and function 
in the Church of the priest who has the three public vows that con- 
stitute the religious state. Secondly, the paper will endeavour to 
point out some conclusions that follow closely from that function 
and position once it is clearly defined. 

The data and considerations that follow are intended for our own 
spiritual benefit, without any thought of polemics. By recalling, and 
attempting to clarify, what we know about our role in the Church, 
we shall be better able to fill that role, given us by God in His 
Providence. We shall be better able, too, to accomplish individually 
that renovatio accommodata desired by our Holy Father Pope Pius 
XII, and appropriately made the theme of the present conference. 

We must first determine what our role is in the Church. Now, that 
role is what the magisterium of the Church teaches it to be. There- 
fore, our study will be based largely upon pontifical documents. 
Besides hearkening to what the Church teaches us formally, we 
shall study what it teaches us implicitly by its very constitution and 
its operation. Thus, in this paper, we shall endeavour to be guided 
by the magisterium and the practice of the Church rather than by 
the proposals of theological or spiritual writers, though the latter 
have their importance and will not be overlooked. But it is above all 
the voice of the Church that we wish to hear, that serene voice 
“teaching as having authority” (Mark 1:22). 

Furthermore, it is the complete teaching of the Church on the 
subject that we shall attempt to recall, if only in outline. We shall 
have to consider the Universal Church and the particular church or 
diocese. We shall have to consider the nature of the priesthood and 
that of the religious life. We shall have to consider something of the 
nature of perfection and of that of the priestly apostolate. All these 
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entities meet and are woven together in the one concept of the 
religious priesthood. To consider only some of them would give us 
the wrong perspective and lead to one-sided views and misleading 
statements. 


Two Statements 


By way of introducing our topic, it will be permissible to give two 
quotations from recent newspapers, one from the English-Canadian 
press, and one from the French-Canadian. The first is the report of 
a radio address on vocations given over the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in April of this year. Part of the press report was given 
in summary form, and part in direct quotation. What the speaker 
had to say of the religious priest is summarized in the news report 
as follows: 


There are priests in the world who are not diocesan. They all possessed the 
office of the priesthood in common with diocesan priests but had chosen a 
different state in life. They had chosen to live in community life, to join 
an order founded by some saint for very specialized work. 


Previously the speaker had described the role of the secular priest, 
and his words were quoted directly: 


Diocesan priests form a definite sacerdotal brotherhood and fellowship 
organized according to the divine constitution of the Church itself; they 
form a group organized to work for the attainment of those very objectives 
for which the bishop is bound to strive in his own territory. They form 
a corporate instrument through which the apostolic ruler of a local church 
carries out his duty of saving the souls of men. 

The individual members of the group have no function within the true 
Church of Jesus Christ other than to work as members of this group, this 
brotherhood, for the achievement of that objective for which the bishop 
is bound to labor. 

It is true therefore to say that the diocesan priesthood is the oldest 
religious society in existence. It goes back to Christ himself. It is the 
fraternity which our Blessed Lord founded to save souls... . 


Now, these statements could be examined in the light of the dis- 
course Annus sacer, addressed to religious by Pope Pius XII on 
December 8, 1950. It will, however, be more to our purpose merely 


1Tnformation Services, Canadian Catholic Conference (Ottawa), April 19, 
1956. The speaker was the Rt. Rev. Richard Dobell, President of St. Augustine’s 
Seminary, Toronto. 
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to note both the statements and the implications contained in what 
we have quoted. Our purpose is not a polemical one, but merely to 
provide a starting-point for our discussion. St. Thomas in his 
Summa, like other of the scholastics, regularly starts each article by 
reporting several apparent objections, before giving his own doc- 
trine. This method makes for realism, and need not be combative. 
The statements, then, made by our radio speaker may be tabulated 
as follows: 

1) The religious priest belongs to an order founded by a saint; the 
diocesan priest belongs to a society founded by Christ. 2) The 
religious priest’s order is for very specialized work; the diocesan 
priest’s society is for saving the souls of men. The implications may 
be added, and put thus: 3) The religious priest’s order is somehow 
not organized according to the divine constitution of the Church. 
4) The religious priest does not work for the same objective as a 
bishop does, and does not work with a bishop. 5) The diocesan priest 
has no other function within the Church than to work locally. 

The second statement from the press which we may use to con- 
tinue this introduction, is from an unsigned article on the editorial 
page of a French-Canadian newspaper, making an appeal for the 
enlarging of a diocesan seminary.” 


The establishment, development, and survival of the Church in a region 
demands the forming of a clergy dedicated entirely to the service of that 
region. Religion is alive in a country or province when priests are there 
that are directly subject to local ecclesiastical authority, that is, to the 
bishop of a locality, priests who are there permanently and not only in 
passing, priests who know how to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
faithful in their particular environment. 


The article goes on to give as the basis of the view the fact that the 
Roman Pontiffs emphasize that the preparing of a native clergy is 
the most urgent task of a mission country. 


The Universal Church 


These quotations, with their exclusive emphasis upon the local 
church and its particular environment, instantly suggest that some- 
thing is lacking. And what is lacking, let us state it immediately, is 
that the Church must not only be local but also wniversal, and not 


2 TL’ Action Catholique (Quebec City), February 23, 1956. 
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only adapted to an environment but also transcendent of all environ- 
ments and other-worldly—in.this world but not of this world.* This 
brings us to the two major conclusions that will be proposed in this 


paper. 

The first conclusion will be that the religious priest is in a special 
way—not in an exclusive way—the representative of the Universal 
Church and its bishop, the Roman Pontiff. In this respect, the role 
of the religious priest is somewhat analogous to that of monsignori 
or Roman prelates in a given diocese who by their very presence 
recall the union of the local diocese with Rome, and, through Rome, 
with the entire Mystical Body of the Church. 

The second conclusion will be that the religious priest also repre- 
sents in a special way—again not in an exclusive way—the tran- 
scendence or other worldliness and holiness of the Church. In this 
respect, his position compared to that of the secular priest, is exactly 
like that of the Latin-rite secular priest compared to that of an 
Oriental-rite married priest. The Latin-rite priest, with his equiv- 
alent vow of celibacy, is a living testimony to the transcendence of 
the Church. Not that the Oriental priest in the married state is not 
also a representative of the transcendence of the Church, for he most 
certainly is, but in a different manner.* 


3 The temptation is to overlook the transcendence of the Church when con- 
sidering local needs. The danger was recently pointed out by the Holy Father: 
“An adequate recognition of the characteristics of the environment (the priest) 
has to evangelize cannot allow him to forget the sovereign efficacy of the action 
of grace, the power of the word of God, and the supernatural fruitfulness of 
holiness.” Pope Pius XII, Letter to the Bishop of Versailles, March 30, 1956; 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXX XVIII (1956), p. 265. See also the chapters “The 
Strangeness of the Priest in the World,” and “Tension between Priest and 
Man” in The Priest in the World, by Joseph Sellmair (London: Burns and 
Oates, 1954). 

4It does not enter into our present purpose to inquire in what distinctive 
way Oriental-rite priests testify to the transcendence of the Church. The 
answer may well lie, in part, in the characteristic awesomeness surrounding 
their liturgy. Cf. J. Quasten, “The Liturgical Mysticism of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia,” Theological Studies XV (1954), p. 431-439. “Theodore’s commentaries 
point to Antioch. .. . It seems that at Antioch one was not satisfied with the 
confession and Creed of Nicaea, but laid special stress on the divine majesty 
and royal power of Christ in the liturgy and prayer of the Church, in order to 
meet all temptations to relapse into the Arian doctrine of a subordination of 
the Son. Thus a new religious sentiment developed at Antioch to have an 
important influence on the liturgy of the future. The Eucharist, at the begin- 
ning a simple cena dominica in the private homes of the Christians, takes 
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Let us re-state these two propositions. First, the religious priest, 
by belonging to an exempt order or a congregation of pontifical 
right, is, by his canonical status, specially attached to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the bishop of the whole Church, and is eminently a reminder 
that the Church is one, Ecclesia est una. Secondly, the religious 
priest, by his public vows which, despite his personal imperfections 
and sins, put him in the objective state of perfection, is a living 
reminder of the indefectible and objective holiness of the Church 
despite individual sinful members.® 

But the Church is not only one and universal, it is also particular 
and localized. Further, the Church is not only divine, other-worldly, 
holy; it is also human, this-worldly, condescending; not only tran- 
scendent, but immanent to the world.® Christ, its mystical head, is 
both God and man. He both prayed to His heavenly Father on the 
mountain top and preached to the multitudes in the plain. And so, 
we find in the Church the religious priest and the secular priest, 
brothers and co-equals in the priesthood, yet with complementary 
roles to play. The secular priest’s distinctive role—not his exclusive 
role—is to be an agent and reminder of the local church, the diocese, 
and of the this-worldness and condescension of the Church. His very 
name, secular priest, indicates this, and far from being a badge of 
reproach is a title of honour,’ just as Man in the designation Man- 
God is a title of glory for Christ. 


more and more the forms of a court ceremonial, of the reception of a King. 
... Not a private home, but the King’s hall, the baszlica, is now the place 
where this royal ceremonial is celebrated. The liturgical hall becomes more and 
more a royal hall with throne and baldachino . . . Moreover, the element of 
fear, as we found it in Theodore’s Commentaries, paves the way for the wall of 
pictures, the ikonostasis, or the curtain, which hides the altar from the eyes of 
the faithful in the Eastern liturgies.” 

5 Cf. Pope Pius XII, “Mystici Corporis,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXV 
(1948), p. 225; English transl., N.C.W.C., p. 41-2. 

6 Cf. Cardinal Suhard, Priests Among Men, Pastoral Letter of April 14, 1949 
(New York: Integrity), p. 28: “Here lies the mystery of the priest... . 
Transcendent yet incarnate; here is the same fundamental dualism which con- 
stitutes the mystery of the Church and the paradox of Christian humanism.” 
P. 28: “The priesthood has one face turned toward eternity, another toward 
the world. It is transcendental and beyond time, yet it is contingent and 
adaptable.” 

7 Thus the concept of the secular priesthood “is shown in much of its rich 
and profound mystery” by Hermann Seiler, “Um die Spiritualitat des Welt- 
priesters,” Geist und Leben XXVII (1954), p. 358-68, according to Elmer 
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The Secular Priest 


These two roles, that of the religious priest and that of the secular 
priest, are not mutually exclusive. Both priests are representatives 
and reminders of both the Church’s oneness and universality, and of 
both her holiness and condescension. But each has his own spec- 
ialty, as it were. One represents more particularly the oneness and 
holiness of the Church. The other represents more particularly its 
localization and condescension. The ideally desirable thing, it would 
seem, though it is not demanded by the constitution of the Church, 
would be for both secular and religious priests to be found in any 
given territory in the Church. 

Let us formulate this a little differently. Both the secular priest 
and the religious priest are representatives of the local church, for 
the head of the local church, the bishop of the diocese, gives juris- 
diction to both (Code of Canon Law, Can. 874, par. 1). Both, again, 
are representatives of the Universal Church, for its head, the 
Supreme Pontiff, gives jurisdiction and status to both, though in 
different manners (e.g., Can. 882, 883). The point is that the secular 
priest is the special agent of the local church, and the religious 
priest of the Universal Church—each is a special representative, not 
the sole representative. 

Likewise, both represent the holiness and transcendence of the 
Church, for both are bound, though partly for different reasons and 
in different ways to strive for perfection.’ Both, too, are bound to 
represent the localization and condescension of the Church, though 
again in different ways. The friar might do this through periodically 
leaving his cell to preach to the people in the market-place—or its 
modern equivalents, from labour unions to television programs. 
Again, he might do this through a Third Order, bringing to lay 
people spirituality and other worldliness. 

Thus both the religious priest and the secular priest represent. the 
holiness and transcendence of the Church. In this connection it is 
remarkable that Pope Pius XI in his encyclical on the priesthood, 
and Pope Pius XII in his apostolic exhortation Menti nostrae, both 


O’Brien, S.J., “Ascetical and Mystical Theology, 1954-55,” Theological Studies, 
XVII (1956), p. 210. 
8 Cf. footnote 16, below. 
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dwell upon poverty, chastity, and obedience as special priestly 
virtues, and not therefore only the special virtues of religious.® This 
fact alone, by the way, should be enough to hush the suggestion 
sometimes made that, religious priests, as such, are not fitted to 
preach secular priests’ retreats. 

Worthy of special note, too, is this year’s pontifical legislation, in 
force for the entire Church, which grants full canonical recognition 
to the training of diocesan seminarians in the scholasticates of 
religious. This legislation states that the clerical training of religious, 
in scope and aim, is identical with that of the secular clergy ‘“‘be- 
cause of the intrinsic unity of the Catholic priesthood.” 1° 

We must now proceed to give the reasons for what we have 
proposed. For the sake of clarity, we shall do this merely by enumer- 
ating points of doctrine or theological conclusions concerning the 
priesthood and the religious life. 


Points of Doctrine 


The Supreme Pontiff has, by divine right, immediate and ordinary 
jurisdiction over each diocese and each of the faithful. All priests 
are subject to this jurisdiction; there is no exemption here. It extends 


9Pope Pius XI treats of these five as priestly virtues: piety, chastity, 
detachment from earthly goods, obedience, learning. Pope Pius XII gives 
equally full treatment to these five as priestly: humility, obedience, chastity, 
poverty, self-sacrifice. In both documents obedience, chastity, and poverty are 
in the centre, and are positively presented as priestly virtues. Cf. also G. Thils, 
Nature et spurituahté du clergé diocésain (Bruges: Desclée, 1946), p. 407: “Pour 
assurer l’exercise fructueux de cet idéal apostolique, les prétres [diocésains] 
s’engagent entre autres: a) 4 vivre dans le célibat, en signe d’attachement au 
Christ et au salut de leurs fréres; b) a obéir 4 leurs supérieurs ecclesiasti- 
ques ... c) a vivre dans l’austérité de vie qu’appelle leur mission apostolique 
et l’esprit des apd6tres.” 

10 Constitutio Apostolica “Sedes Samentiae”’ eique adnexa “Statuta Ge- 
neralia” de religiosa, clericali, apostolica institutione in statibus adquirendae 
perfectionis clericis wmpertienda (Rome: Sacra Congregation de Religiosis, 
1956), p. 71, 32; Statuta, art. 41, § 2; art. 10, § 2. The 95-page booklet may be 
obtained from Custodia Libraria Sacrae Congregationis de Religiosis, Piazza S. 
Callisto 16. The Constitution, but not the Statuta, was published in Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XX XXVIII (1956), p. 354-65. 

11JIn the following paragraphs material is taken from the article “Unitas 
sacerdotalis: The Priesthood and its Spirituality,” by Walter Bedard, O.F.M., 
in Theological Studies XIII (1952), p. 583-7, where references to sources are 
given. 
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to priests who are subject to the jurisdiction of a local bishop. Thus 
both religious and secular priests are united under this supreme 
jurisdiction of the pope. Moreover, as the Vatican Council defined, 
this jurisdiction is truly episcopal; it is not merely primatial. The 
whole world is one large diocese under the Supreme Pontiff. 

Every bishop of a diocese has also, and by divine right, ordinary 
episcopal jurisdiction over the faithful of his diocese. Thus for each 
diocese there are literally two bishops, the Supreme Pontiff and the 
local bishop, who have jurisdiction by divine right over the same 
individuals. It is noteworthy that the Vatican Council saw this 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff not as conflicting with, but as 
sustaining and strengthening that of the bishops. 

The immediate and ordinary jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff 
over the whole world is the dogmatic basis for the greater or lesser 
exemption of cardinals, regulars, and others from the Jurisdiction of 
the local ordinary. Likewise, the Supreme Pontiff is the superior 
general of every religious order (Canon 499). The jurisdiction which 
superiors of orders exercise over their subjects is not exercised in- 
dependently of a bishop, but in union with the Supreme Pontiff and 
from him. The organization of religious orders, including exemption 
from the local bishop, is not opposed to the constitution of the 
Church but is based upon it directly, for the Church is papal by 
constitution. 

The priesthood is conferred and exercised essentially in relation- 
ship to the episcopal power.’* It is essentially a priesthood “of 
second rank,” secundi meriti, in the words of the Pontifical used in 
the conferring of priest’s orders. In the same liturgical text the 
officiating bishop addresses the priests he ordains as “cooperators 
with our rank,” cooperatores ordims nostri. This is clear in cases in 
which a priest needs jurisdiction received from a local bishop or 
from the Supreme Pontiff in order to act validly, e.g., in hearing 
confessions. But it is also true with regard to the priest exercising 
his power of orders. Typical of this is the practice of priests con- 
celebrating Mass with the bishop. A confirmation of this may be 
seen in the fact that a priest always needs the authorization of a 
bishop—either of the local bishop or of the Supreme Pontiff—to 


12 Cf, J. Colson, “Fondement d’une spiritualité pour le prétre de ‘second 
rang,’ Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LXXIII (1951), p. 1049-59. 
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exercise his power of orders licitly (though not validly), for instance 
to say Mass privately. And so, in exercising priestly powers of orders 
or of jurisdiction, but especially the latter, the priest is a cooperator 
with a bishop, not an independent or unattached agent. Every priest 
is essentially attached to a bishop—always to the Supreme Pontiff, 
usually also to the local bishop. 

The priest who belongs to a diocese exercises his priestly functions 
as a cooperator of his bishop in cases in which he receives jurisdic- 
tion from the latter, and as cooperator of the Supreme Pontiff in 
cases in which he receives jurisdiction directly from the Code of 
Canon Law. The priest who belongs to an exempt religious order 
exercises his priestly powers partly in cooperation with the local 
ordinary, e.g., in hearing the confessions of the faithful, and partly 
in cooperation with the Supreme Pontiff, e.g., when he hears con- 
fessions of his religious confreres. A cardinal who uses the jurisdic- 
tion given him by Canon 239 to hear confessions anywhere in the 
world, is exercising his priestly functions solely as a cooperator of 
the Supreme Pontiff. 

The Church, that is, the Universal Church, is a juridically perfect 
society, societas perfecta; it possesses within itself all the means 
necessary to reach its end. A priest who cooperates with the bishop 
who is the head of the perfect society, the Supreme Pontiff, is objec- 
tively in a position to develop a full spirituality of the priesthood, 
even though he may belong to a local church that is not fully con- 
stituted, e.g., to a mission, a prefecture, or a vicariate. The very 
name apostolic (i.e., papal) vicariate or apostolic prefecture implies 
this. In the same way, a priest in an exempt order, or a cardinal who 
is not a bishop, can have a complete spirituality of the priesthood 
even when he exercises his priestly powers without the local bishop, 
because he still exercises them in conjunction with a bishop, the 
Supreme Pontiff. Such would also be the case of a secular priest 
belonging to a basilica exempt from episcopal jurisdiction and sub- 
ject solely to the Holy See. It is not necessary for a priest to be 
subject to a local bishop to be fully a priest or to exercise in their 
entirety his priestly powers. 


Juridical Status of a Diocese 


A diocese or particular church is, on the other hand, a juridically 
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imperfect society, societas imperfecta.** As such, it does not possess 
within itself all the means necessary to reach its end. It follows that 
a concept of the priesthood based exclusively or predominantly on 
the local church is incomplete or disproportionate. It would lack or 
underemphasize an essential part, not merely an integral part. This 
seems to be a valid objection against the presentation of the priest- 
hood contained in the book, The Concept of the Diocesan Priest- 
hood, by Msgr. J. C. Fenton (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951). 

Most of the priest’s routine ministry may be performed in co- 
operation with his local ordinary, that is, with jurisdiction received 
from him, but nevertheless his priesthood and the very constitution 
of the Church also make him necessarily a cooperator with the other 
bishop who has jurisdiction over him, the Supreme Pontiff. If a 
priest’s spirituality does not take that into account, it will suffer. 
Part of his essential priestly status in the Church will be overlooked. 
Part, too, of his essential priestly activity—that part performed 
through jurisdiction received directly from the Code of Canon Law 
—will not be consciously inspired by its objective basis, which is 
cooperation with the bishop of the Universal Church. 

Unless, too, the priest sees himself a cooperator with the Supreme 
Pontiff, working in union with him, through the mission and powers 
received from him, he will with difficulty see himself as truly a 
brother-priest to every other priest in the entire Church, secular or 
religious, exempt or non-exempt, belonging to the same diocese or 
not. 


Two Spiritualities 


As a general principle, it is possible, and sometimes necessary, to 
combine two spiritualities. Thus, for example, St. Paul has two 
spiritualities of unity given in the same epistle, one based upon 
Baptism, and one upon the Eucharist. “In one spirit we are all bap- 
tized in one body, whether Jew or Gentile” (J Cor., 12:13). “We, 
being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread” 


13 “Societas imperfecta est illa quae, ratione finis, vel est pars alterius vel 
alteri societati subordinata, et ratione mediorum, ab altera societate dependet, 
quae sufficientia ad finem media illi praebeat: Provincia, Dioecesis, Ordo 
religiosus, Familia, sunt societates imperfectae.” M. Nicolau, SJ., et J. 
Salaverri, SJ., Theologia Fundamentals (“Sacrae Theologiae Summa,” I; 
Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1952), p. 805-6, 
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(I Cor., 10:17). Again, a specialized spirituality can be added to a 
general spirituality. Thus it happens that various dioceses and 
religious orders use the same basic Roman Breviary with additional 
feast days and commemorations proper to the respective dioceses or 
orders. Finally, and of particular importance here, two specialized 
spiritualities can be superimposed harmoniously and with benefit to 
both, e.g., that of the priesthood and that of a religious founder. 

Now, in the case of the priesthood exercised through a diocese, 
two spiritualities must be superimposed: the priest must see himself 
as the cooperator of the local ordinary and of the Supreme Pontiff. 
Every priest, secular or religious, is, in this sense, of pontifical right, 
juris pontificn. A priest belonging to a diocese is both pontifical and 
diocesan; no priest can be solely diocesan. An exempt religious who, 
through the jurisdiction received from the local bishop, administers 
the sacraments in a diocese, is both pontifical (in matters pertaining 
to his exemption) and diocesan (in administering these sacraments). 

We now consider the religious who is not a priest. The place of the 
religious as such in the Church has recently been described by the 
Innsbruck theologian, Father Karl Rahner, S.J.2° 


The vows of the evangelical counsels have essentially a Church-related 
aspect (un aspect écclesial), while he who pronounces them does not 
receive any hierarchical power. His state in the Church is not founded 
on that power; if his state differentiates him from the faithful as such, the 
reason for it must be sought elsewhere. That reason lies in the fact that 
the evangelical counsels express, make visible, represent im the world 
a very precise essential property of the Church, the transcendence 
of its origin and destiny with regard to the world. That is why the 
counsels are necessary for the Church inasmuch as the latter is a mani- 
festation in history of the transcending and eschatological grace of Christ. 
And this is how the counsels establish 7 the Church as such a specific 
state (un état propre) which differentiates the religious from the faithful in 


14 A basic objection to Canon E. Masure’s book, Parish Priest (transl. A. 
Bouchard; Chicago: Fides) is that it does not see the necessity of a priestly 
spirituality common to all priests to which can be added a second spirituality, 
religious or diocesan. A Bostonian can have loyalty to Massachusetts and 
loyalty to the United States, and can add these to the loyalty he has for his 
city. The omission of a common priestly spirituality in Canon Masure’s book 
leads him to make such unsatisfactory statements as, “For the religious, the 
celebration of Mass is first of all an exercise of the rule; for the diocesan priest 
it is first of all a parochial service” (p. 147). 

15K. Rahner, SJ., “L’apostolat des laics,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
LXXVIII (1956), p. 6-7. 
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’-general ... and differentiates them not only canonically (Can. 491. par. 
1) but theologically. 


The spirituality of the religious life or of a particular religious 
order is not the spirituality of the priesthood as such in that order. 
The sacerdotal spirituality of a priest who is a Redemptorist is not 
per se different from that of a priest who is a Dominican. But the 
spirituality of the religious life or of a particular school can be 
integrated with the spirituality of the priesthood, to the advantage 
of both. This is why many secular priests choose to become Oblates 
of St. Benedict or Tertiaries of St. Francis or St. Dominic, or mem- 
bers of other associations; they know it helps their priestly spirit- 
uality. 

The sacerdotal spirituality based on union with the local bishop 
needs integrating with a similar theology of union with the Supreme 
Pontiff, and of union, through the Supreme Pontiff, with every priest 
in the Catholic world. Thus, besides the divinely-established fra- 
ternities of those priests who belong to, or work in, the various 
dioceses throughout the world, and are united to their respective 
bishops, there is a larger brotherhood, also divinely established, 
which embraces all the priests of the Universal Church and unites 
them among themselves and to the Supreme Pontiff. Priests like to 
speak of “brother priests.” In this context we see the full meaning 
of the expression. 

We now return to the radio speaker quoted in the introduction. 
St. Thomas, at the end of every article in his Summa, answers the 
objections he had proposed earlier. Like him, we would like to use 
the framework provided by the objector to state our own positions. 


Universal Brotherhood of Priests 


The religious priest, as priest, belongs to the universal brother- 
hood of all priests under the Supreme Pontiff who, as bishop, can 
and does give them priestly jurisdiction. He is also a real member, 
not only an honorary member, of the brotherhood to whom the local 
bishop gives priestly jurisdiction, e.g., for hearing confessions of the 
faithful locally and in ordinary circumstances. 

The religious priest’s order is not per se founded for a specialized 
work. The pursuit of perfection is the first aim of every religious 
institute as such. Moreover, every religious is bound, by virtue of 
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the vow of obedience itself, to obey the Supreme Pontiff (Canon 
499) who is the first superior general and who has full power over 
every religious rule, and whose power alone gives a religious rule 
binding force.*® 

The religious priest, like every priest, is a co-operator with the 
Supreme Pontiff in the latter’s work of saving souls. He is also a 
co-operator with the local bishop in saving souls when the latter 
gives him jurisdiction. 

The religious priest, as religious, lives in a canonical state of 
perfection through his public profession of the three vows and is 
therefore bound to strive for personal perfection. The secular priest, 
by reason of the holiness of his priestly functions, is bound to strive 
for personal perfection."7 

The religious priest’s order is organized according to the constitu- 
tion of the Church itself, for that constitution makes the Church 
essentially papal, not solely diocesan (nor necessarily diocesan in 
every region of the globe) .?® 

The religious priest, as a co-operator with the Supreme Pontiff and 
with the local bishop, necessarily has the same objectives as they 
have, and achieves them with the power these two bishops give him. 
The religious priest’s aims are the Church’s aims: to bring among 
men God’s transcendence and His immanence—His holiness and 
His condescension. 

The diocesan priest, so-called, is, at all times and in all places, 


16Tt is no accident that the Rule of St. Francis is never read publicly in 
the Order without the preamble from the Bull of Pope Honorius III. What is 
read in reality is the Bull of Pope Honorius which happens to quote in full 
the text of the Rule submitted to him by Francis of Assisi. The real founder 
of the Order, who alone gave it validity and formal existence, was the Pope. 

17 Cf. Pope Pius XII, address Annus sacer, December 8, 1950, Acta Aposto- 
licae Sedis, XLIII (1951), p. 28-9. Cf. also Sacred Congregation of Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, Letter to Mgr. Charue, Bishop of Namur, July 
13, 1952; text (French) in The Clergy Review (London), XX XVII (1952), p. 
688-90: “. . . le prétre . . . A raison de la dignité et des devoirs de la fonction 
sacerdotale, . . . est lui aussi appelé de facon toute particuliére 4 la perfection 
personnelle. Cela vaut méme 1a, oti celui qui est revétu de la perfection sacer- 
dotale vit légitimement dans |’ ‘état de mariage,’ comme c’est le cas dans les 
Rites Orientaux” (p. 690). 

18 Cf. also E. Regatillo, S.M., “Relationes inter status canonicos perfectionis 
et alios status in Ecclesia,’ Acta et Documenta Congressus Generalis de 
Statibus Perfectionis (Rome: Libreria Internazionale Pia Societa S. Paolo, 
1950), p. 544-53. 
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also pontifical. That is, he is, by divine right, a co-operator with 
the Supreme Pontiff who, however, de facto gives him jurisdiction 
only in specified instances. It is principally as co-operators of the 
Supreme Pontiff that the secular and the religious priest find them- 
selves members of one priesthood, brother priests indeed. But they 
are also brothers on the diocesan level, as co-workers with the same 
diocesan bishop and in the same local church. 

These, then, are the conclusions we are led to when we confront 
our premises with the statements or implications of the radio 
speaker quoted in the introduction. 


Nature of Perfection 


At this point it will be necessary to make brief mention of the 
nature of perfection. We are considering the role of the religious 
priest in itself, from the objective viewpoint. The religious state, 
constituted by the three public vows, is in itself, objectively, a state 
of perfection. The state of perfection is not identical with personal 
holiness. A pontifical document, addressed to the Bishop of Namur, 
Belgium, in 1952, makes clear the distinction between the two.’® 


The vocation of the individual to holiness or personal perfection, the 
adoption and permanent exercise of the latter, cannot be confused with the 
question of the “state of perfection” in the juridical sense of the term. The 
state of perfection is called so and is so because, through the means of the 
three evangelical counsels, it puts aside the principal obstacles to the effort 
towards personal holiness, or, to speak more accurately, is, by its nature, 
suited to keeping them aside. But to have that state achieve its poten- 
tialities in the life of the individual religious, to have it lead effectively to 
holiness, is not obtained by the mere fact of taking up the state of perfec- 
tion; that depends upon the efforts of the subject, upon the measure in 
which he cooperates with divine grace and actualizes the evangelical 
counsels in his life. 


Perfection can be reached by an individual who is not in the state 
of perfection. And, conversely, an individual who is in the state of 
perfection may end up by not reaching perfection effectively. As the 
same pontifical document teaches, the personal perfection of the 
individual is measured by the degree of love, of “theological charity,” 
which he achieves, and the criterion for the intensity and purity of 
love is, as Our Lord says, the accomplishing of God’s will. 


19 This is the concluding paragraph of the letter to the Bishop of Namur; 
loc, cit., p. 690, 
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We may use a comparison to illustrate this doctrine. A master like 
Rembrandt may not have had the most perfect tools; no doubt there 
are brushes, pigments, and oils available today that are technically 
more perfect than any used by Rembrandt, yet he produced per- 
fection in his art. On the other hand, perfect tools do not always 
produce perfect work—as every hobbyist and do-it-yourself enthus- 
iast knows full well. Again, one may live in the salubrious climate 
of a health resort and not be healthy because of some personal 
deficiency, yet the climate remains objectively healthy and health- 
promoting, and is correctly recognized (and advertised) as such. So 
it is with the canonical or public state of perfection. 

The letter to the Bishop of Namur may be quoted at greater 
length. 


The individual in the sight of God is the more perfect personality the 
more perfectly he fulfills the divine will. And that whatever be the state 
he lives in, whether he be a layman or an ecclesiastic, or, if he is a priest, 
whether he is a secular or a regular. 


The same document adds: 


It would not be accurate to say that the secular priest, as to his personal 
holiness, is less called to perfection than the regular priest, or that a young 
man’s decision for the vocation of a secular priest is a determination for 
less personal perfection than if he had chosen the priesthood in the 
religious state. Such could be the case; it could also happen that for such 
and such an individual the choice of a state other than that of perfection 
comes from a greater love of God and a higher spirit of sacrifice than the 
choice of some other individual for the religious state. 


It is necessary to take this doctrine into account, lest in our study 
of objective roles and states we overlook the subjective responsi- 
bilities of the individual towards personal holiness. With this nec- 
essary teaching duly considered, we may now return to the role of 
the religious priest taken objectively. 

The role of the religious priest, as priest, is the same as that of 
every priest in the entire Catholic Church, but with the added 
emphasis upon showing the Church as (1) universal and (2) as 
transcendent. It is principally as a subordinate co-operator with the 
Supreme Pontiff that the religious priest shows the universality of 
the Church.*° It is particularly through the penance and prayer (or 


20 The religious priest, as a religious, also shows forth the universality of the 
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the asceticism and mysticism) implied in the three public vows that 
he shows the transcendence of the Church, its otherworldiness and 
holiness.** Thus the religious priest points out the Church as one 
and holy, wna sancta. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that every priest also 
illustrates the oneness and the holiness of the Church. The oneness, 
because he is, by his ordination, and by the constitution of the 
Church, a subordinate cooperator with the Supreme Pontiff. The 
holiness, because he is bound more than lay people (Canon 124) to 
the transcendent or otherworldly virtues. These, according to Pope 
Pius XII’s Mentt nostrae, may be seen to include poverty, chastity, 
and obedience.” It is Christian charity and Christian truth to dwell 
upon what the religious priest, even as religious, has in common with 
every priest. 

St. Paul pointed out that there were “diversities of graces,” but 
that they were all infused by the same Holy Spirit. And he con- 
cluded, “Be zealous for the better gifts,’ emphasizing “a more ex- 
cellent way’—charity (I Cor. 12:31). Whatever the differences 
between vocations, perfection can be found in all subjectively, that 
is, by the subjects following these vocations. What is objectively 
more perfect, and more conducive to holiness, is certainly to be 
described as such. But it is the subject’s response to the promptings 
of the Holy Spirit in his vocation, whatever the latter may be, that 


Church, for the supreme direction of religious affairs is reserved to the Holy 
See. This was recently recalled in a decree from the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious, speaking of “S. Sedes, cui publici perfectionis status moderatio 
suprema et efficax reservatur.” S. Congregation of Religious, “Decretum: 
Normae dantur quoad conventus qui accomodatam statuum perfectionis re- 
novationis respiciunt,’ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLVIII (1956), p. 295-6. 

21JIn his recent Apostolic Constitution Sedes Sapientiae (May 31, 1956) 
on the training of religious for the priesthood, Pope Pius XII implies that reli- 
gious as such have a special role to fulfill in showing forth the transcendence of 
God; he speaks of “religiosi .. . viri, quibus hoe praecipuum officium incumbit, 
ut nempe Deum unice requirentes eique adhaerentes divina contemplentur, 
aliisque tradant.” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII (1956), p. 361. 

22 These three are the transcendent virtues par excellence, and as such are 
the responsibility of every Christian, as the Apostle John reminds us: “Do not 
love the world, or the things that are in the world. If anyone loves the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him; because all that is in the world is the 
lust. of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life; which is not 
from the Father, but from the world” (1 John 2:15-16). 
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constitutes charity and perfection. And “the Spirit breatheth where 
He will” (John 3:8). 

The very example of Our Lord confirms this, for, as has been said, 
“He did even imperfect things with perfection.” We remember that 
statement from one of the pontifical declarations on our holy Rule.’* 
Many saints have been canonized who never lived in the state of 
perfection. It is because they, like Christ, were enabled to do im- 
perfect things with perfection. 

We remember, too, the warning of Our Lord: “Do not begin to 
say, We have Abraham for our father” (Luke 3:8). It is as if He 
said, “Do not say, We are in the state of perfection.” We realize that 
He can, and does, take stones and make them into sons of perfection. 

But along with humility and breadth of view, we religious priests 
should have a high esteem for our own role in the Church. That 
role comes to the Church from God’s wisdom, and is given to us by 
God’s mercy. It is not of our wisdom nor of our choosing. We should 
find strength and consolation in the fact that God chose us to be 


23 Pope Nicholas III, Constitution Haut qui seminat, August 15, 1279. Be- 
cause the ascetical doctrine it contains is of universal application the passage 
should be quoted: “We say that to abdicate, for God’s sake, all property, both 
common and private, is meritorious and holy. Christ Himself taught it by 
His word and conformed it by His example, thus showing the way of perfec- 
tion ... And let no one believe that this doctrine is opposed by what is 
sometimes said of Christ, namely, that He used a purse. For Christ, whose 
works are perfect, practised perfection in His actions, but in stooping at 
times to the imperfect things of the weak, so that while exalting the perfect 
way, He did not condemn those who in weakness follow easier paths... . As 
the Gospel story relates, He willed to stoop in both body and soul to human 
weakness. He took on human nature in such a manner as to remain perfect in 
all His works: lowering Himself to do our humble deeds, but all the while 
remaining high above us by His divine activity. Likewise, in His boundless 
charity, He committed Himself to certain acts in conformity with our im- 
perfection, but without thereby deviating from the rectitude of supreme 
perfection. In a word, Christ taught and practised perfection, and He also 
deigned to act at times like the weak—for example, to take flight and to use a 
purse—but, being perfect, He did both kinds of actions perfectly, so as to 
show the way of salvation to the imperfect as well as to the perfect, for He 
came to save both, and it was for them all that He willed finally to die.” This 
thirteenth-century judgment retains its full theological and canonical force; 
the current General Constitutions of the Friars Minor, which came into effect 
in 1953 by brief of Pope Pius XII, ordain as follows: “Regula observanda est 
ad normam constitutionum Nzcolai II], Clementis V aliorumque Summorum 
Pontificum declarationum” (art. 1, § 2), 
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the special representatives of the oneness of His Church and of its 
holiness. 


The Franciscan Priest 


Thus far we have been speaking of religious priests in general, all 
religious priests. But does this apply in a special way to Franciscan 
priests? Was St. Francis conscious of anything like this? To be 
specific, did he see his friars stand in a special relationship with the 
Pope and the Universal Church? And a special relationship with the 
transcendence of the Church? The answer to both questions is 
clearly, yes. 

St. Francis was aware of his vocation to the Universal Church 
even at the beginning of his religious life. When he and his com- 
panions were twelve in number, he set out for Rome to obtain 
pontifical approval, although he could have made arrangements at 
Assisi under the local bishop for living his mode of life. St. Francis 
and his companions took a personal vow of obedience to the Pope. 
He recalls this vow of his in the second sentence of his Rule: 
“Brother Francis promises obedience and reverence to Lord Pope 
Honorius and to his successors canonically instituted and to the 
Roman Church.” It may well have been here that St. Ignatius found 
inspiration for his order’s vows of personal obedience to the Pope; or 
again, it may have been that both holy founders had converging 
lines of thought that were induced by the same inner necessity 
postulating pontifical status for a religious order.** 

St. Francis was likewise keenly aware of his vocation to represent 
the transcendence of the Church, that is, its holiness and other- 
worldliness. At the same time, he did not overlook the condescension 
that is also a characteristic of the Church. His Rule has a chapter 
“On Preachers” and another “On Those who Go Among the Saracens 
and Other Infidels.” And he urges the brethren to be servants of 
one another, wherever they meet, and to make known their needs 
to one another (Chapter VI).?° But he did place special emphasis 


24 Cf. footnote 18, above. 

25 The transcendent and immanent aspects of Franciscanism are pointed out 
in the current General Constitutions of the Order, art. 2, § 2: “Perfectio haec 
evangelica ... acquiritur ... secundum Regulam et spiritum §.P.N. Fran- 
cisci, Christi caritatem, paupertatem, humilitatem ac sui abnegationem sec- 
tando, et omnibus exemplo verboque divinum amorem annuntiando.” Cf. also 
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upon: his friars’ responsibility towards the transcendence of the 
Church. “When they go through the world, let them not quarrel nor 
contend in words, nor judge others, but let them be meek, peace- 
loving and reserved, gentle and humble, uprightly speaking to all as 
is fitting” (Chapter III). “As to the reward of their labour . . . let 
them receive bodily necessaries ... and that humbly, as befits 
servants of God and followers of most high poverty” (Chapter V). 
But it is in Chapter VI of his Rule that the transcendence of the 
religious life comes out in words of burning intensity: ‘And like 
travellers and newcomers in this world, serving the Lord in poverty 
and humility, let them go confidently for alms; nor should they be 
ashamed to do so, because the Lord for our sakes made Himself 
poor in this world. This is that loftiness of most high poverty which 
makes you, my most dear brethren, heirs and kings of the kingdom 
of heaven. . . . Let this be your portion which leads to the land of 
the living.” 

In the very last lines of the Rule, St. Francis takes up the two 
threads, universalism and transcendence, and ties them together as 
he makes his final solemn injunction: ‘Under obedience I enjoin 
upon the Minister General to request the Lord Pope for one of the 
cardinals of the holy Roman Church to be governor, protector, and 
corrector of this fraternity, so that, always being in submission and 
subjection at the feet of the same Holy Church, and firm in Catholic 
faith, we may observe poverty and humility, and the holy Gospel 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, as we have firmly promised.” 7° 

In conclusion, then, when we look to our Father St. Francis and 
the Rule he left us, we see the two traits which mark our special 
place in the Church as religious priests: first, our special relation- 
ship to the bishop of the Universal Church, and secondly, our special 


the working definition of Franciscanism, elaborated by the delegates at the 
1948 Franciscan Educational Conference: “The essence of Franciscan spiritual- 
ity is love for God and creatures, carrying the connotation of ‘seraphic’ on the 
one hand and of ‘brotherly’ on the other; its necessary mark is poverty 
coupled with humility . . .” Guidance Through Franciscan Spirituality: Report 
of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference (Washington, 1948), p. 36. 

26 Cf. Most Rev. Augustin Sépinski, O.F.M., Minister General, in his letter 
Quam abhinc of January 29, 1956, on the occasion of Pope Pius XII’s eightieth 
birthday. Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LXXV (1956), 24-29, especially 
p. 25. 
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responsibility towards the otherworldiness and holiness of the 
Church. We hear the voice of St. Francis, at one with the voice of 
the teaching Church, informing us what our role in the Church is to 
be. He directs us to have special obedience towards the Lord Pope 
and the Roman Church, and to practise poverty and humility and 
the holy Gospel. That is, he teaches us, as the magisterium of the 
Church teaches us, that our distinctive role as religious priests is to 
be papal priests and otherworldly priests. We belong in a special 
manner to the Pope and his world-wide diocese, and so are called to 
represent visibly the Church’s oneness. Then we are committed, 
with the Church’s sanction, to poverty and humility and the holy 
Gospel, and so it is our role to represent visibly the transcendence 
of the Church. Our vocation is to be priests of the Church—of the 
Church which is One, and the Church which is Holy. 


DISCUSSION 


MATTHEW HERRON, T.O.R.:—In his paper, Father seems to place em- 
phasis on the unity, the oneness of the priesthood possessed both by religious 
and the diocesan clergy. There can be no question that the orders received by 
both are equal. As priests, religious have the same obligation as the clergy of 
the diocese; to offer the gifts of men to God and bring the gifts of God to 
men, to preach, to minister the sacraments, to offer up sacrifice, under the 
direction of their ordinary in the place to which they are assigned. 

Pope Pius XII, in his allocution Annus Sacer, emphasized that a vocation 
to the priesthood is open to religious as well as to laymen, that neither of 
the two forms of clerical life hold a prerogative of divine right over the 
other, that law singles out neither form nor gives to either precedent over the 
other. What, then, is the difference between these two forms? What special 
task in working out the salvation of mankind has been assigned to each? All 
these details Christ left to be decided according to the needs and conditions 
of succeeding ages. Pope Pius XII said, “. ..to express Our mind more 
exactly, He (Christ) left them to the definitive decisions of the Church her- 
self.” 

In our day, many members of the clergy question the right of religious to 
hold the office of pastor in a diocese. And certainly there is a feeling a reli- 
gious should be consecrated a bishop only by way of exception. Pope Pius XII, 
in that same allocution, certainly condemned such an opinion as erroneous. He 
said, and I quote his exact words, “Undoubtedly it is according to the divine 
law that every priest, be he secular or regular, should fulfill his ministry in 
such a way as to be a subordinate assistant to his Bishop. This has always 
been the customary practice in the Church, and the prescriptions in the 
Code of Canon Law which deal with the members of religious societies as 
pastors and local Ordinaries make this clear (can. 626-631; 454; par. 5). And 
it often happens in missionary territories that all the clergy, even including the 
Bishop, belong to the regular militia of the Church. Let no one think this is 
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an extraordinary or abnormal state of affairs to be regarded as only a temp- 
orary arrangement, and that the administration should be handed over to the 
secular clergy as soon as possible.” 

Father made it quite clear in his paper that religious are to be papal priests. 
This is the reason for the many exemptions and privileges accorded to the 
various orders and congregations. Many exemptions have also been accorded 
even to modern congregations. This emphasizes the fact that religious priests 
are truly the shock troops of the Holy See. Certainly, the Holy Father, in his 
address, emphasized the fact that religious, since they are in the objective 
state of perfection by means of their public vows must serve as a living ex- 
ample of Christian virtue, model imitators of Jesus Christ. 

In the last part of the address, the Holy Father repudiated the erroneous 
concepts of obedience which are so prevalent in certain quarters at the present 
time. The Holy Father insisted that we must keep our vows of obedience, 
chastity and poverty according to the norms of our Rule and Constitutions. 
We must avoid any attack upon the virtue of religious obedience. The Holy 
Father reminded religious, in his address in 1950, that the founding fathers of 
religious institutes conceived new projects in order to meet the peculiar chal- 
lenge to the work of the Church in their day and age. He reminded the reli- 
gious that if we wish to adapt the spirit of our founder to the work of the 
Church in the present age, we must be aware of the dangers to the Faith and 
the salvation of souls which are prevalent at the present time. We must forge 
new weapons to defeat the contemporary enemies of the Church if we are to 
fulfill our mission as papal priests, as the shock troops of the Holy See. 

I think the final paragraph of the papal exhortation crystallizes our Holy 
Father’s thought on the place of religious priests in the Church today. In it he 
declared that faith is strengthened by the example of a priest whose pattern 
of life is the unyielding observance of the vows; that faith is strengthened by 
a priest who regards nothing as hard or irksome in his quest for the salvation 
of souls. Our Holy Father said that since he has reminded the laity to live 
temperately and to be generous to their neighbors oppressed by poverty, he 
expects even more from religious. His parting words were these: “Come 
then, excel all others by your example in this insistent work of Christian 
perfection, justice, and charity, and thus lead them to imitate Christ.” 


DONALD WIEST, O.F.M.Cap.:—The Holy Father recently further elab- 
orated on the clerical religious vocation. His remarks are contained in the 
Apostolic Constitution Sedes Sapientiae, May 31, 1956 (AAS, v. 48 [1956], p. 
304-365, in which he promulgated the new General Statutes on studies and 
training for the priesthood in clerical religious Institutes. According to the 
Holy Father’s words, not only the vocation to the priesthood but also the 
vocation to the religious state consists of a two-fold element: a divine call or 
vocation and an ecclesiastical call. Thus, a divine vocation is also required for 
the religious state. The Pope warns all those persons whose function it is to 
promote and test vocations to the priesthood or to the religious life to remem- 
ber this. The Holy Father insists on the following specific conclusions: these 
persons shall not in any way force any one into the priestly or the religious 
state, nor shall they entice or accept into either state any one who really 
lacks the true signs of a divine vocation; likewise, let them not promote to 
the clerical ministry any one who shows that he has divinely received only 
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the religious vocation; nor shall they urge or divert toward the secular clergy 
those who have also received from God the gift of a religious vocation; finally, 
they shall turn no one away from the priestly state who has certain and 
definite signs of being divinely called to the priesthood. 

The Pope distinguishes in religious priests a threefold vocation, dignity and 
activity: the religious, the priestly, and the apostolic. The priestly dignity and 
the apostolic activity were not always united with the state of perfection to 
be acquired (status perfectionis acquirendae). The ancient monks usually 
lacked the priestly dignity, though some were impelled to assume the priest- 
hood in order to convert the peoples to the Christian religion, but they were 
thereby drawn away from their own Rule. Later, the Mendicants, though im- 
bued with a wonderful apostolic spirit, were not bound by the Rule to become 
priests; St. Francis of Assisi himself did not advance to the priesthood. 
The Canons Regular and particularly the Clerks Regular in view of a special 
divinely given vocation received and exercised the sacred Orders. This was 
imitated by innumerable clerical Congregations and Societies of Common 
Life. Now, too, in the older Orders of the Latin Church, all the members, 
except the lay brothers, are destined for the priesthood. Thus, the Church at 
the present time enjoys a great throng of ministers who devote themselves at 
the same time both to the acquisition of perfection with the help of the 
evangelical counsels and to the performance of priestly functions. This multi- 
tude of men constitutes what is called the religious clergy, side by side with 
the secular or diocesan clergy, each thriving and flourishing in fraternal 
emulation and mutual fruitful aid, under the one and the same supreme 
authority of the Roman Pontiff but with the power of the Bishops truly re- 
maining unimpaired. The Holy Father furthermore stresses the point that 
those who aspire to the exercise of the clerical militia in the state of perfec- 
tion must possess the requisite gifts and qualities and must receive the spiritual 
and intellectual training necessary for this multiple religious, priestly and 
apostolic vocation. Toward this end, the new General Statutes have been 
drawn up and promulgated. 


MYLES SCHMITT, O.F.M.Cap.:—In a discussion of the religious priest- 
hood, it might be of some interest to note that men like Saint Thomas Aquinas 
considered the apostles as forming a sort of first order of religious (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, 11-11, Q. 88, Art. 4, Reply Obj. 3; Card. Cajetan, Comment. 
11-11, Q. 186, Art. 4). 

Be that as it may, in any discussion of the religious priesthood it must be 
kept in mind that the religious priest lives in two ecclesiastical juridical states 
of life: the clerical state and the religious state. As a priest he must fulfill all 
the fundamental requirements of the clerical state—he is a participant of the 
one priesthood of Christ; but he is also something else. He is a religious 
priest; he must also fulfill all the common canonical requirements of the 
religious state. As a religious priest, too, he is set apart, distinct, from other 
religious priests; he is a religious priest incorporated into some particular re- 
ligious institute. Since this is so, any aspirant to the religious priesthood must 
have a twofold vocation: a vocation to the priesthood with all it entails; 
and a vocation to the religious life, and that to a particular institute, with all 
it entails. 
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JUNIPER CUMMINGS, O.F.M. Conv.:—The point is well made that the 
Religious priest is a real priest with a superadded difference. 

Granted that we have a right to have parishes many friars themselves feel 
that in some cases it is not worldly wise nor religiously prudent to “hang 
on to them.” The universality of the Religious Order and the nature of the 
Franciscan Spirit demand that we be more anxious to do that which is more 
needed. 

One thing that is much needed, as Pius XII recently again pointed out, is the 
Spirit of Saint Francis formed through the Third Order. As the Popes say, the 
Third Order is for the laity and the secular clergy. 


MAXIMUS POPPY, O.F.M.:—Permit a comment on a feature of Fr. 
Walter’s paper: the concurrence of a two-fold spirituality at work in the 
Religious priest. He envisages one mode of spirituality which is postulated 
by the priestly vocation and alongside of it another mode of spirituality 
that makes for a higher perfection in that the Religious priest pursues the 
counsels of the Gospel. 

There is something analogous in the status of the secular priest who pro- 
fesses the rule of any of the approved Third Orders. Let us take, for example, 
the Franciscan Third Order since we are more familiar with it. This concept 
of a two-fold spirituality to which Fr. Walter refers may well serve to clear 
up the prevalent misunderstanding that the Third Order has nothing to offer 
which the ideal of priestly sanctity does not already supply. 

Incidentally, when approaching the secular clergy on the subject of the 
Third Order it can never be repeated too often that the Third Order is not 
a sort of Franciscan preserve or proprietary, but an instrument of Christian 
perfection belonging to the Universal Church and having a status in Canon 
Law. We Friars and the Third Order Regular are only the official guardians 
of its spirit. 

It is ad rem to remind you that the rule of the Third Order supposes the 
secular priest in its ranks. Paragraphs 6 and 14 specifically direct “Tertiaries 
among the clergy, since they recite the Divine Office daily, etc.” It would 
therefore be absurd to regard the profession of the Third Order rule by the 
secular clergy as surplus spiritual baggage; perhaps no more than a “super- 
duper” cult of St. Francis or of Franciscanism—somewhat as is the interest in 
the liturgical movement by the priest. Inasmuch there is nothing inherent in 
the ideal of priestly sanctity so-called that spells out the counsels of the 
Gospel, the Church practically tells the secular priest: This is it! 

Add to this the thought that all the modern popes from Leo XIII to our 
own Sovereign Pontiff were convinced and practicing Tertiaries; most of them, 
in their public pronouncements * on the Third Order, boasting of their mem- 
bership in the order. To dramatize his own dedication to the ideals of the 


* Papal pronouncements. This is an allusion to a collection of encyclicals, 
papal constitutions and allocutions on St. Francis and the Third Order from 
Pope Leo XIII through to the present Pontiff, Pius XII. The collection has 
appeared in a variety of editions and under various titles; however, edited in 
such a way that the numbered captions lend themselves to easy reference, re- 
gardless of the page number in a given edition or format. The current edition 
of this collection bears the title, ROME HATH SPOKEN (Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago). 
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Third Order Leo XIII let it be known that he recited the Office of the Paters 
before taking up his breviary, to make sure he would not put it off. And, 
may we not suppose that the spirit of St. Francis as he found it distilled into 
the Third Order rule, went into the making of the Saint Pius X? The same 
may be said of what is sometimes facetiously called the rara avis—the sainted 
secular priest. We number among our very own in our Franciscan litany of 
the Saints a St. John Marie Vianney, St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo and 
St. Joseph Cafasso. 

In an older day the Third Order was sold to the secular priest on some 
rather adventitious benefits—faculties for this, that and the other blessing 
and other fringe benefits. Nowadays we give the whole story with the cal- 
culated risk of meeting a deal of sales resistance. We point up the Order’s 
native merits: as an aid to priestly sanctity by reason of its supererogatory 
works; a school for practicing the virtues of the Gospel counsels; a training 
ground for Christian perfection which it is, and the next best substitute for 
the Religious life in the convent. 


on 


THE PLACE OF THE TEACHING BROTHER 
ACCORDING TO PIUS XII 


BrorHerR Finparr, O.8.F. 


On March 31, 1954, Our Holy Father Pius XII addressed a letter 
to His Eminence Valerio Cardinal Valeri, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious Orders and Institutes. This letter, which 
was published in L’Osservatore Romano on April 7th deals with the 
importance of the Institutes of Teaching Brothers, and the sublimity 
of their mission. 

In order to better appreciate and completely understand the im- 
portance of this document in which the Holy Father officially 
declares that the lay teaching Institutes “deserve the esteem and 
gratitude of the whole church” we must briefly describe the back- 
ground of its promulgation.? 

For many years the Procurators general, who represent the 
various orders and institutes of Brothers in the Eternal City, have 
met and discussed points of common interest to their respective 
communities. In the early part of 1953, these Procurators general 
discussed on several occasions the rather delicate topic of the erro- 
neous attitude on the part of some of the secular clergy concerning 
the vocation of the teaching Brother. Some of these priests advised 
young men who felt they were called to the teaching brotherhood to 
turn their thoughts to the priesthood; others went so far as to advise 
Brothers, already under the bond of perpetual profession to their 
communities, to leave their institutes and embrace the clerical state. 
These unfortunate practices merited the deep concern of the 
superiors and representatives of the teaching Brotherhoods in Rome. 
They felt that only an authoritative statement from the Chair of 
Peter on the value of the vocation of.a teaching Brother would 


1¥or the background information the author is indebted to the Jnstructive 
and Administrative Circulars, No. 344, June 25, 1954, of the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
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answer the arguments of these priests and others who felt that a 
Brother’s vocation was incomplete. 

The Procurators general drafted a Note which they submitted to 
His Excellency Msgr. Montini, Pro-Secretary of State to His Holi- 
ness. Shortly after, Msgr. Montini replied that the Pope had agreed 
to accept the Note and requested a fully documented statement on 
the matter. 


Petition to the Pope 


The Procurators of eight religious communities of teaching 
Brothers,’ completed their task and submitted the formal Petition to 
Msgr. Montini for his approval and to the Most Rev. Father 
Larraona, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. After 
a preliminary examination by His Eminence, Valerio Cardinal 
Valeri, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, it was 
handed to His Holiness by the eight signatories in a private audi- 
ence on December 17, 1953. The Petition was accompanied by two 
documents bearing out the statements it contained, a summary of 
the views of each of the Procurators on the question and a statistical 
table giving the number of priests and ecclesiastical dignitaries who 
were former students at any of the establishments conducted by the 
eight institutes. 

The Petition, which was drawn up in Italian, begged the Sovereign 
Pontiff to supply the solution to the problem of “. . . the disregard, 
on the part of certain members of the clergy, of the canonical im- 
portance and utility of the vocation of lay religious who discharge 
the function of Teaching Brothers.” 

The Petition reminded the Holy Father of his statement to the 
religious gathered in the international Congress, at the end of the 
Holy Year 1950: 

“Between the two constituent states of the Church, v7z., the clergy 
and the laity, there is interposed that of the religious life.” The 
status of the teaching Brothers, as lay religious with simple vows, is 


2The eight communities represented were: the Brothers of the Society of 
Mary (Marianists); Brothers of the Christian Schools of Ireland (Irish Chris- 
tian Brothers); Brothers of Christian Instruction of Saint Gabriel; Brothers of 
Saint Francis Xavier (Xaverians); Brothers of the Sacred Heart; Little 
Brothers of Mary (Marists); Brothers of Christian Instruction of Ploermel; 
and Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
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‘in the most modest category of this latter state.” We are as religious 
tending “to the perfection of charity, by the practice of the three 
vows of the state of perfection.” And as lay religious “we have 
deliberately offered to God the sacrifice of the spiritual privileges 
and the sacerdotal dignity of the Priesthood, in order to concentrate 
all our activity on one exclusive apostolate—that of the Christian 
education of youth.” 

This apostolate which His Holiness has termed “a difficult mis- 
sion, a thankless task” does have consoling results, “in the clerical 
and religious vocations which are developed in our various institu- 
tions.” 

In presenting the imposing statistical compilation of the vast 
number of clerical vocations on the part of their former students, 
the Procurators further reminded His Holiness of the judgment 
which he pronounced on May 28, 1951 when he stated: 

It is an undeniable fact that the frequency of clerical vocations is one of 
the most certain criteria, if not the only one, with which to form an 
estimate of the work done in a Catholic school, or in any educational 
institution. 

The Petition then requested Pius XII to give an ‘“‘authoritative 
reply” to the sophisms propagated against the Teaching Brother- 
hoods and “to sustain and enlighten souls of good will who may be 
somewhat unsettled by such false ideas.” 


The Papal Reply 


The papal reply to the Petition, undoubtedly delayed by the ill- 
ness of the Holy Father, appeared in L’Osservatore Romano on 
April 7, 1954, under the title: “Letter of the Supreme Pontiff on the 
mission of the Religious Teaching Institutes.” 

In his brief but meaningful message, the Pope initially expresses 
the theme of his letter: to give the Teaching Brotherhoods “Paternal 
instruction and to point out to them the best means to increase their 
numbers and to achieve the happiest results in their recruitment of 
vocations.” 3 

Our Holy Father then warmly congratulates the Teaching 
Brotherhoods because, as He states, they “‘are fulfilling the mission, 


3’'This and subsequent quotations taken from the Pope’s letter refer to 
translation in The Catholic Mind (Oct., 1954), LII, 626-628. 
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confided to them, a mission that can be of the greatest assistance to 
the Church, to the family, and to civil society itself.” He stresses 
the importance of the work of the Brothers in the education of boys 
and young men, “the blossoming hope of the future.” It is upon the 
complete education of these young men, “instructed in the liberal 
arts and every type of discipline,” that our desires for a better and 
healthier social order rest. 

Thus, the first instruction, or decree, of the Sovereign Pontiff is 
that the Brothers labor to this end, “guided by those wise rules 
which their Founders have bequeathed to their respective institutes 
as a sacred inheritance.” Their teaching must not only be free from 
error, but must be modern in its method, employing the newer skills 
and techniques to the advantage of the student. 

This instruction of His Holiness is immediately followed by a 
strong demand that the teaching Brothers gain supernatural 
strength from their religious life. This is the only way that they can 
successfully accomplish the mission entrusted to them—the forma- 
tion of their students in Christian virtue. 

More specifically, the Holy Father’s concern for the proper educa- 
tion of Christ’s children is manifested by the following injunction: 


Therefore, let them watch over the minds and souls of their pupils; let 
them have a profound understanding of youthful indifference, of its 
hidden motivations, of its deep-seated drives, of its inner unrest and dis- 
tress, and let them wisely guide them. Let them act with vigor to: drive 
away at once and with the utmost determination those false principles 
which are a threat to virtue, to avert every danger that can tarnish the 
brightness of their souls, and to so order all things about them that while 
the mind is being illumined by truth, the will may be rightly and coura- 
geously controlled and moved to embrace all that is good. 


Our Holy Father tells us that the exceedingly difficult task of 
educating youth is more readily accomplished if we recall the words 
of the Apostle: “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” 4 
Pius again forcefully reminds us that we must pray for divine 
assistance and must so perfect our personal religious lives that the 
piety so engendered will profoundly influence our students. For a 
teaching Brother it is most important, it is essential that he strive 
for perfection. Unless he does so his so called work is fruitless. 


4 Phil. IV, 13. 
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Our Holy Father’s instructions to the Institutes of Teaching 
Brothers can readily be applied to their threefold educational pro- 
gram: first, the formation of the spiritual life of the Brother; 
second, his pedagogical training; and third, his mastery of the sub- 
ject matter which he is to teach, especially Christian doctrine. 


The Spiritual Life 


Concerning the first, and most important step in the program, the 
formation of the spiritual life of the Brother, the Church has wisely 
outlined the basic principles and practices of religious life in her 
canonical legislation.» Each congregation has applied these prin- 
ciples specifically to its own particular end by means of its Consti- 
tutions. 

While canon law prescribes a novitiate of “an entire and un- 
interrupted year,” ° the constitutions of many religious communities 
ordain a longer period of time, usually two years, for the funda- 
mental religious training of its novices. This is in addition to a six 
month period of postulancy, prior to the reception of the religious 
habit. 

The time of the novitiate must be spent studying the rule and 
constitutions, meditating and praying, receiving instruction on the 
vows and virtues, rooting out germs of vice and acquiring virtues.’ 
It is a period of formation not only of the virtues common to all 
religious, but also of those virtues which are especially necessary for 
the teaching Brother. At the First National Congress of Religious of 
the United States, which was summoned by the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious in obedience to a mandate of Pope Pius XII, and was 
held at Notre Dame University in April, 1952, an extremely inter- 
esting paper on this topic was presented. Brother Charles Henry, 
F'S.C., delivered an address on “The Development of the Requisite 
Spiritual Qualifications in Members of Institutes of Brothers.” This 
renowned educator calls upon the counsels of St. John Baptist De 
La Salle, the patron of religious educators, when he states “that the 


> For those religious who cannot easily utilize the official Latin text of the 
Code of Canon Law an authorized translation of the canons which apply to 
Religious is available: Canonical Legislation concerning Religious. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1948. 

6 Canon 555. 

7 Canon 565, 1. 
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virtues of our apostolic calling of Christian education are rooted in 
a twofold spirit, the spirit of faith and the spirit of zeal.” § 

By the spirit of faith is meant “the supernatural impulse that 
moves us to look on everything with the eyes of faith, that would 
have us do everything in view of God, that impels us to attribute 
to God everything that happens to us.”® The spirit of zeal “fills 
us with ardor to bring up children in the holy fear of God,... 
moves us to help them preserve the innocence of their baptism, to 
inspire them with aversion and horror of sin, to bring them up in 
piety and a Christian spirit, that is, according to the rules and 
maxims set down for us by our Blessed Lord in the Holy Gospels.” ?° 
From these twin virtues of faith and zeal are born the twelve 
apostolic virtues so necessary to the teaching Brother. They are: 
gravity, silence, humility, prudence, wisdom, patience, discretion, 
meekness and firmness, viligance, piety, and generosity.’ 

For a Franciscan educator it is sufficient to say that this is the 
“spirit of Francis.” To whom, amongst the elect of Christ, can we 
point with more assurance for a personification of the spirit of 
faith and zeal than the Poverello. 

The Constitutions of our community, as those of most teaching 
institutes, call for this spirit. Article Two of our Constitutions 
states: 


The spirit of this congregation shall be one of faith, humility, poverty, 
and fraternal charity united with great simplicity of character, with fervent 
piety and zeal, seeking sanctification rather in the perfect manner of dis- 
charging ordinary actions than in things extraordinary in their nature.!? 


If their notiviate training instills within the teaching Brothers 
the practice of virtue and the love of their Rule and Constitutions, 
it is a definite success. The Brothers will be able to fulfill more 
easily the papal injunction to “cultivate their own piety as much as 
they can,” by their personal faithfulness to the prescriptions of the 


8 Religious Community Life in the United States: Proceedings of the Men’s 
Section of the First National Congress of Religious of the United States. The 
Paulist Press, 1952, p. 133. 

9 Ibid. 

10 [bid. 

11 [bid., pp. 134-137. 

12 Constitutions, Franciscan Brothers of the Brooklyn Congregation of the 
Regular Third Order of Saint Francis, 1924, p.1 (Art. II). 
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Rule and Constitutions. The reward for such faithfulness is great. 
As we were told by the Church’s representative when we pronounced 
our Holy Vows, “Et ego, si haec observaveris promitto tibi, ex 
parte Dei, vitam aeternam.” 7° 

Hence, the importance of novitiate training in the religious life 
cannot be over estimated. The Church has seen fit in her canonical 
legislation to condemn the employment of the novices in the external 
affairs of the community.'t However, the Superiors of communities 
of teaching religious find it most difficult to turn a “deaf ear” to the 
mounting requests of Bishops and pastors for more schools and more 
teachers. As a result, many “second year novices,” after completion 
of their canonical year, are sent into the classrooms without a 
sufficient religious or pedagogical background. One can readily 
understand the consternation of Novice Masters who deplore the 
situation. One Novice Master, a religious of many years of success- 
ful experience in the training of novices, informed the author that 
notwithstanding the circumstances, a novice should never be taken 
out of the novitiate even in the second year, as the time allotted to 
their religious training is too brief. He logically pointed out that 
Bishops do not remove a seminarian to fill a temporary post. It is 
also encouraging to note that several provinces of the Franciscan 
family have discontinued the practice or ordaining “simplex priests,” 
recognizing the need of the friar for his undisturbed seminary edu- 
cation. However, one feels that these unfortunate, but in most cases 
necessary, practices will continue until vocations to religious com- 
munities equal the many demands placed upon them. 


Pedagogical Training 


The second step in the educational program of a teaching Brother 
is his pedagogical training. In former years, prior to the establish- 
ment of rigid requirements by state and educational organizations, a 
young religious usually found himself in a classroom immediately 
after leaving the one year novitiate, regardless of his educational 
background. The old adage “teachers learn to teach by teaching” 
seemed to be the only pedagogical norm. Today, all institutes of 

13 “And I, if you shall have observed these things, promise you on the part 


of Almighty God, life everlasting.” Jbzd., “Ritual,” p. 86. 
14 Canon 565, 3. 
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teaching Brothers find it essential to keep pace with the competition. 
All require at least a high school certificate before entrance to the 
novitiate. If the young religious does not have his bachelor’s degree 
he is usually assigned to his community’s college or some other 
Catholic college or university to achieve it before he is assigned to 
teach. Here he may major, or at least minor, in Education in order 
to perfect himself in the theory and practice of teaching. If this is 
not possible, he attends a diocesan, community or state normal 
school. In many instances the young Brother will have had at least 
a passing knowledge of teaching techniques in his novitiate days. 
Although the time of novitiate is set aside for spiritual training, 
many communities utilize the second year for formal courses in 
pedagogy, and, provided they are given by a bona fide college pro- 
fessor, most colleges and universities will recognize them to the ex- 
tent of granting transfer credit. Even if formal pedagogical courses 
are not given in the novitiate, novice masters frequently find oppor- 
tunities to indirectly inject pedagogical techniques. Such skills as 
the training of novices in correct diction and delivery in their refec- 
tory reading or in discussing religious topics prepares them to speak 
with ease before an audience; having them explain spiritual topics 
to their fellow novices and invite questions prepares them for class- 
room work; assigning them religious themes to prepare from Cath- 
olic sources encourages them in the art of research; teaching them 
the pronunciation and translation of psalms and prayers in the 
Office effectively teaches them the skills in language teaching. Actual 
teaching, with fellow novices as students, is frequently employed in 
those communities where Religion, Theology, or Pedagogy courses 
are offered during the second year of the novitiate. While such 
courses might detract somewhat from the purely religious training of 
the novices, one must admit that they are practical aids in the prep- 
aration of future teachers. 

No community of teaching Brothers is in a position today to 
ignore the tremendous progress made by secular educational institu- 
tions. To keep pace with them, we must adopt and improve upon 
those pedagogical skills and techniques which are congruous with a 
Catholic philosophy of education. Our Holy Father was well aware 
of this challenge when He instructed us in His Letter to the Institute 
of Teaching Brothers: 
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And specifically We wish that they strive to imbue the youths confided 
to them with a doctrine that is not only certain and free from all error, 
but which also takes account of those special arts and processes which the 
present age has introduced into each of the disciplines. 


The teaching Brotherhoods are accepting the challenge of modern 
pedagogy. Their educational institutions, not only collegiate, but 
secondary and in some instances elementary as well, have introduced 
those “special arts and processes” into their educational systems, as 
instructed by the Holy Father. Student personnel offices, guidance 
and placement services, remedial reading clinics, psychological, 
aptitude and achievement testing, research institutes, seminar and 
reading courses, film strips, slides, motion pictures and records, and 
countless additional techniques attest to the modern trend of the 
institutes of teaching Brothers. 


Teaching Christian Doctrine 


The third step in the educational process is the mastery by the 
teaching Brother of the subject matter which he is to teach, espe- 
cially Christian doctrine. Again, in keeping with the dictates of 
state and regional educational associations, a teaching Brother is 
confronted with the modern trend of securing a bachelor’s degree for 
the elementary level, a master’s degree for the secondary level and 
at least a master’s degree or the doctorate for teaching in college. 
As previously mentioned, religious communities of teaching Brothers 
today require at least a high school certificate for admission to the 
novitiate. However, most communities, in keeping with the secular 
requirements, plan to send their newly professed to college to achieve 
their degrees before entering the classroom. While all recognize the 
desirability of a scholasticate, it is often impossible to release an 
entire class for full time study. Those who are sent out to teach 
must pursue their college work during the summer months, or at late 
afternoon or Saturday sessions. 

Most religious concentrate on the secular subjects for their college 
majors, but all take at least the minimum requirement of Theology 
courses. In many cases these courses in Theology are taken during 
the second year of the Novitiate, a practice which is not too com- 
mendable as a three or four year program must be crammed into 
one year without consideration for prerequisites. 
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It is a healthy sign to see so many of our teaching Brothers con- 
tinuing their theological studies, even to the extent of attaining 
graduate degrees in this field. 

An educational program for the training of the teaching Brother, 
which would embody the essence of the systems currently employed 
by the various institutions and expanded somewhat by the proposals 
of the author, could be readily divided into the following phases: 

Phase One: The Postulancy—a six-month period of intensive 
study of the Rule and Constitutions. The Rule and Constitutions 
should not only be read, but fully explained by a competent Master, 
who must be eminently qualified not only by the regularity of his 
observance of the Rule but also by his training in the science of 
Canon Law. There should be a daily assigned period for the study 
of Commentaries on the Rule and Constitutions and the three vows. 
Spiritual reading, aside from the above study, should be devoted 
exclusively to Sacred Scripture, in order that the mind of the postu- 
lants may be “illumined by the light of the Gospel.” Again, the 
Master or Director of Postulants should be a man who has had the 
minimum of at least one or two graduate courses in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Under no circumstances, however pressing they might be, 
should a postulant be assigned teaching duties, even if he enters the 
institute with many years of professional educational experience. 
The purpose of the postulancy is to acquaint the aspirant with the 
religious life primarily, and the secondary end of the Congregation 
should remain secondary. 

Phase Two: The Novitiate—As previously mentioned, the time 
of the novitiate, either the canonical requirement of one year or the 
preferred community requirement of an additional year, should be 
devoid of any work or study which would impede the spiritual 
development of the novice. It is suggested that in addition to his 
purely religious training, several courses in Religion, such as dogma, 
Scripture and liturgy, might be offered during the second year. These 
courses would not only assist the novice in his personal religious 
development, but would improve his technical knowledge for even- 
tual teaching. 

Phase Three—The Scholasticate—Following his temporary pro- 
fession the young religious should be released from all other duties 
in order to pursue his degree in the humanities or science. He should 
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have no difficulty securing his baccalaureate in three years, includ- 
ing some summer work, if he is granted full time to devote to his 
studies. It is highly recommended that at least one year, and pref- 
erably two, be devoted to study abroad. If the institute does not 
maintain a house of studies at a foreign university some system of 
exchange students could be arranged with another congregation of 
Brothers. The advantages of European study and travel in the edu- 
cation of a Brother vastly exceed the expense involved. 

After the young Brother receives his bachelor’s degree he should 
be assigned to classroom teaching for at least two years before pro- 
nouncing his final vows. This would necessitate an additional period 
of two years in temporary profession, but would be justified by the 
consideration that: 

1) no Brother should be assigned to teach until he has secured 
his bachelor’s degree, and 

2) no Brother should be allowed to profess his vows for life in a 
teaching institute until he has had at least two years of actual 
classroom teaching. The observance of such a schedule would bene- 
fit both the institute and the individual Brother. 

Finally, the perpetually professed religious should not only be 
encouraged to attain his graduate degrees, but he should also be 
given ample opportunity to do so. 


Recurring Problems 


The ever recurring difficulty which Superiors and Directors of 
Studies must face in the educational program is the requests by 
diocesan authorities for more schools and more teachers to meet the 
rising school registration. This difficulty is complicated by deaths, 
retirements and sickness, and of course, the need to release Brothers 
for full-time graduate study. 

The solution to the problem, though clearly discernible, cannot be 
accomplished without an organized program, which calls for much 
work and much prayer. Only a proportionately higher increase in 
the number of vocations to our institutes of teaching Brothers will 
enable us to meet the ever increasing demands not only for more 
teaching Brothers but also for religious men who are as qualified 
educationally. 

The task is primarily the concern of the Brothers Acne In 
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order to secure more vocations to our institutes we must sell our- 
selves to youths who feel they have a divine calling and who are 
favorably disposed to a life of teaching. If the boys under our care 
see us as men of God, if they see us happy as well as holy we shall 
have planted the seed of a vocation. There is no one who can per- 
form this fundamental task for us as well as we can do it ourselves. 

However, we do need the assistance of the clergy, and most 
especially the religious priests, and the good Sisters. Just as the 
teaching Brothers, in the words of Pope Pius XII, “. . . gladly en- 
courage the youths committed to their care ... to embrace the 
priesthood . . . ,” so too, do we ask the priests to encourage youths, 
who, with the assistance of divine grace, are inclined towards a 
teaching Brother’s vocation. 

Today, especially in the United States, the modern mind finds it 
rather difficult to completely comprehend a vocation to the teaching 
Brotherhood. Well meaning, but uninformed, parents who are de- 
lighted to know of a son’s desire to enter religion, are sometimes 
disappointed when they hear it is “only” to the Brotherhood. The 
youth’s advisors, both clerical and lay, frequently suggest that if he 
is entering religion he should go “‘all the way.” They point out the 
dignity, the privileges and the many opportunities of doing good in 
the priesthood, which are supposedly closed to the Brothers. Pius 
XII was fully cognizant of these sophisms. He definitely answered 
the argument when he stated: “. . . let no one lack esteem for mem- 
bers of these Institutes because they do not embrace the priesthood, 
or think that their apostolate is less fruitful.” 

As Franciscans, we should understand more clearly than others 
why men have “by God’s special calling . . . renounced the dignity 
of the priesthood and the consolations that flow therefrom .. .” 
Our Holy Father Francis so acted. Surely, we will admit that he was 
doing God’s will. Could anybody accuse the “Poor Man of Assisi” 
of going “half-way”? 

If the spirit of Francis, the spirit of peace, of love, of humility 
and of poverty, could permeate the confused modern mind then all 
would understand, and understanding appreciate the divine calling 
of a vocation to the teaching Brotherhood. This spirit can be in- 
fused, and very easily, by the Reverend Clergy, especially by the 
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religious priests, in their sermons, writings, counselling, and the 
manifold other contacts whereby they can influence souls. 

In summation, it should be evident that the Church fully recog- 
nizes and respects the vocation of the teaching Brothers. The 
Sovereign Pontiff asserts that they “merit and deserve” the praise 
of the Papacy, “and that of the whole Church; they deserve also 
the good-will of the bishops and the clergy . . .”” Our Holy Father 
has publicly expressed this praise by his letter on the “Institutes 
of Teaching Brothers.” The Teaching Brothers in turn promise 
Christ’s Vicar that they will continue to merit this praise by their 
work and by their prayers. They will strive to perfect their personal 
religious lives and their educational training in order to truly in- 
struct God’s children. It is our fond hope that the bishops and 
clergy will carry on their papal-inspired manifestations of good- 
will, and so instruct the Catholic laity that they too will echo the 
papal sentiments of laudation. 

With the realization of these aims, the Lord’s vineyard will 
abound in willing and able workers to reap the harvest of souls for 
God’s everlasting Kingdom. 


Letter of the Sovereign Pontiff 


concerning the exalted mission of the Institutes of Teaching Brothers 
POPE PIUS XII, 
To Our Beloved Son, His Eminence Valerio Cardinal Valeri, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Religious Orders 
and Institutes. 
Our Beloved Son, 
Health and Apostolic Benediction. 

The Procurators General of eight Religious Institutes of Brothers, whose 
special mission is the instruction and education of youth, have presented Us 
with an official report of the annual meeting of the French Provinces of their 
Institutes, and what they hope to accomplish in the future. At the same time, 
they besought Us in a submissive and respectful spirit to give them Paternal 
instruction and to point out to them the best means to increase their numbers 
and to achieve the happiest results in their recruitment of vocations. 

That is what We gladly do in succinct form by means of this letter. And in 
the first place, We congratulate them very much, because We know with what 
zealous and untiring will these Brothers are fulfilling the mission confided to 
them, a mission that can be of the greatest assistance to the Church, to the 
family, and to civil society itself. Indeed, their work is of great importance. 
Boys and young men are the blossoming hope of the future. And the course 
of events in the years ahead will depend especially upon those young men 
who are instructed in the liberal arts and every type of discipline, so that 
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they may assume the direction not only of their private affairs but also of 
public matters. If their minds are illumined by the light of the Gospel, if 
their wills are formed by Christian principles and fortified by divine grace, 
then we may hope that a new generation of youth will emerge, which can 
happily triumph over the difficulties, bewilderments and fears that presently 
assail us, and which by its knowledge, virtue and example can establish a bet- 
ter and healthier social order. 

It is Our great consolation to know that these Religious Institutes are 
laboring to that end, guided by those wise rules which their Founders have 
bequeathed to their respective Institutes as a sacred inheritance. We desire 
that they perform this task not only with the greatest alertness, diligence and 
devotion, but also animated by that supernatural spirit, by which human 
efforts can flourish and bring forth salutary fruits. And specifically We wish 
that they strive to imbue the youths confided to them with a doctrine that is 
not only certain and free from all error, but which also takes account of those 
special arts and processes which the present age has introduced into each of 
the disciplines. 

But what is most important is this, that they draw supernatural strength 
from their Religious Life, which they ought most intensively to live, by which 
they may form to Christian virtue the students committed to their care, as the 
mission confided to them by the Church demands. For, if this virtue were 
relegated to a subordinate position, or neglected entirely, neither literary nor 
any other type of human knowledge would be able to establish their lives in 
rectitude. In fact, these merely human attainments can become effective in- 
struments of evil and unhappiness, especially at that age “which is as wax, so 
easily can it be fashioned to evil.” (Horace, de Arte Poetica, 163) 

Therefore, let them watch over the minds and souls of youth; let them 
have a profound understanding of youthful indifference, of its hidden motiva- 
tions, of its deep-seated drives, of its inner unrest and distress, and let them 
wisely guide them. And, let them act with vigor to drive away at once and 
with the utmost determination those false principles which are a threat to vir- 
tue, to avert every danger that can tarnish the brightness of their souls, and to 
so order all things about them that while the mind is being illumined by truth, 
the will may be rightly and courageously controlled and moved to embrace 
all that is good. 

While these Religious Brothers know that the education of youth is the 
art of arts and the science of sciences (St. Gregory Nazianzen, orat. II, Migne 
P.G. XXXV, 426), they know, too, that they can do all these things with the 
divine aid for which they pray mindful of the word of the Apostle of the 
gentiles “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” (Phil. IV, 18). 
Therefore, let them cultivate their own piety as much as they can, as is only 
right, who, although not called to the religious priesthood, yet have been 
admitted to the lay form of the Religious Life (Canon 488, 4). Such a Religious 
Institute, although composed almost entirely of those who by God’s special 
calling have renounced the dignity of the priesthood and the consolations 
that flow therefrom, is all the same held in high honor by the Church, and is 
of the greatest assistance to the sacred ministry by the Christian formation of 
youth. On a previous occasion we turned our attention to this subject, saying: 
“The Religious State is in no sense reserved to either the one or the other of 
the two types which by divine right exist in the Church, since not only the 
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clergy but likewise the laity can be Religious.” (Allocution to the Meeting of 
the Religious Orders ... held at Rome; A.AS. 1951 pg. 28) And by the 
very fact that the Church has endowed laymen with this dignity and status, it 
is quite plainly signified to all that each part of this holy militia can labor, and 
very effectively, both for its own salvation and that of others, according to 
the special canonical rules and norms by which each is regulated. 

Wherefore, let no one lack esteem for the members of these Institutes be- 
cause they do not embrace the priesthood, or think that their apostolate is 
less fruitful. Moreover, it is a fact well known to Us that they gladly encourage 
the youths committed to their care for instruction and education to embrace 
the priesthood, when it seems that divine grace is calling them. Nor is there 
any lack of instances of their former pupils who now adorn the ranks of the 
episcopate and even the Sacred College of Cardinals. These Religious Institutes 
merit and deserve Our praise and that of the whole Church; they deserve, also, 
the good will of the Bishops and the Clergy, since they give them their fullest 
support, not only in providing a fitting education for youth, but also in culti- 
vating the vocations of those students whom divine grace attracts to the 
sacred priesthood. 

Therefore, let them hold to the way upon which they have entered, their 
vigor increasing day by day; and one with the other religious Orders and 
Congregations to whom this work has been confided, let them devote them- 
selves to the instruction and education of youth with peaceful and willing 
souls. 

As a pledge of the divine help, which we implore for them with earnest 
prayer, and as a testimony of Our personal benevolence, we lovingly impart 
the APOSTOLIC BLESSING to you, Our Beloved Son, and to each of the 
Superiors of these Institutes, to their subjects, and to their pupils. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s on the 31st day of the month of March, of 
the year 1954, the sixteenth year of Our Pontificate. 

PIUS XII, POPE 


DISCUSSION 


SIMEON HEINE, S.A.:—Brother Finbarr is to be congratulated for bring- 
ing to our minds a problem that has too long been overlooked in outlining to 
us the important memo of Pope Pius XII. 

In regard to the importance, dignity and necessity of our Brothers and 
their vocations, he has reminded us of our obligation in carrying on their 
definitely important work, of which the Holy Father has said: 

Let no one lack esteem for the members of these Institutes (teaching 
Brothers) because they do not embrace the priesthood, or think that their 
apostolate is less fruitful . . . . these Religious Institutes merit and deserve 
Our praise and that of the whole Church: they deserve also the good will 
of the Bishops and the Clergy, since they give them their fullest support, 
not only in providing a fitting education for youth, but also in cultivating 
the vocations of those students whom divine grace attracts to the sacred 
priesthood. 

Since the Holy Father has so singularly praised the brotherhood vocation, it 
should move us to think and act with the mind of the Vicar of Christ. If the 
Holy Father is enthusiastic for the brotherhood vocation, it ill befits a Catholic 
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—lay or clerical—to show his lack of appreciation for this vocation. To think 
and act secundum mentem Ecclesiae is a worthwhile goal of all loyal followers 
of Christ. They can best show their virtue along these lines by enthusiastic 
adoption of the Holy Father’s attitude on the brotherhood vocation and do 
their best to spread an appreciation and knowledge of this worthwhile voca- 
tion. 

Brother Finbarr has also mentioned the ignorance of many in regard to 
brotherhood vocations. This ignorance is especially embarrassing when it is 
found in the ranks of the Clergy who, more than any others, should appreciate 
the dignity and importance of this particular vocation. Many feel that a 
brotherhood vocation is an incomplete or second-class vocation when rather 
it merits, as our Holy Father says, our gratitude and appreciation. Others feel 
that the first thing to be done when a young man inquires about the teaching 
brotherhood is to launch into a discourse on the priesthood and its more 
satisfying elements. This attitude is readily summed up in the pat phrase: “Go 
all the way and become a priest.” 

Others fail to propose the teaching brother vocation to those who, while 
desiring the religious life and apostolic work, still experience no inclination 
to the priesthood. These willing souls are allowed to wander off with no 
suggestion or hint that there is a place in the ranks of Christ’s followers for 
them. 

Too often the vocations of lay brothers and teaching brothers are made 
identical when there is a world of difference in the mental qualifications re- 
quired for each. Therefore, it should be the duty, especially of Priests, to ex- 
plain and gain appreciation for this state in life. In our sermons, in our 
missions, in the classroom, and in the Confessional, we should not hesitate to 
draw the attention of our Catholic youth to the brotherhood vocation. 

Particularly, the wonderful opportunities of the Confessional should be 
grasped. A single word can start the mind of a penitent speeding along the 
lines of a teaching brother vocation. At least it can be offered as a possibility 
in reviewing the various avenues of Christ’s endeavor. After all, when men- 
tioning vocations in the service of God, the mention of brotherhood should 
take its place with the priesthood and sisterhood. The phrase then to be 
heard is the “vocation to the priesthood, brotherhood or sisterhood” and not 
just the “vocation to the priesthood and sisterhood.” 

For their part, Brothers have never hesitated to work and.praise the dignity 
and necessity of the priesthood to those who are worthy of that State. Thus, 
we for our part, can do much in fostering vocations for our co-workers in the 
building-up of the Mystical Body by adopting the attitude of the Holy Father 
and making effective this papal attitude by boosting and praising the teaching 
brother vocation. 


BROTHER PHILIP, O.8.F.:—Such insight was given in a previous paper 
by emphasis on the dual vocation of the religious priest, that it is fitting here 
to consider the dual vocation of the Teaching Brother. He is called first to 
the religious state, his primary means to attain perfection; but he is also called 
to teaching, and through this classroom apostolate he further assists in the 
salvation of souls. 

The concept of congregations of Teaching Brothers is comparatively 
modern, and it is commonly thought that the Christian Brothers were the 
earliest group of this type. However, in this field too, the “Franciscans came 
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first.” Shortly after the death of Francis communities of the Regular Third 
Order, predominantly composed of Brothers, began the establishment of 
“monastic schools.” This is particularly evident in the history of my own 
community where the order conducted fifty such institutions in Ireland before 
the Protestant Revolt destroyed them. 

The question has been raised as to what positive signs a confessor might 
look for in a young man which would indicate a vocation to the Teaching 
Brothers. The fact that he has no desire for the priesthood could be considered 
a negative sign. First of all, the young person must be attracted to’ the Reli- 
gious Life, and seek this state in order to serve God better and work out his 
personal sanctification. Secondly, he must have a love of youth since he will 
be working with them constantly. Presuming he has the intellectual capacity 
for educational studies, it is not necessary that he express definite motivation 
for teaching. Young boys are often wary of teachers and teaching. They must 
first be attracted to this vocation out of love of God and love of souls, 
particularly through working with young people whether in the classroom, on 
the ballfield, or in summer camp. 

Many of the friars have complained about being pressed into secondary 
educational work. Perhaps, if they took definite steps, especially through the 
confessional, to encourage vocations to the Franciscan Teaching Brothers, their 
problem would be solved. 


pia 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
TO THE ACTIVE LIFE 


ANSELM Leany, O.F.M.Cap. 


INTRODUCTION 


The scope of this paper is rather strictly confined to the two or 
three years of the young friar’s activity after ordination or profes- 
sion. We are not monks—strict contemplatives. It is the wish of our 
Holy Founder, St. Francis, that our life be conformed to Christ’s. 
We are called to lead the mixed religious life, partaking of the 
apostolate of Christ as well as His religious life. “This is the Rule 
and Life of the Friars Minor, to observe the Holy Gospel of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, living in obedience, without property and in 
chastity.” Elsewhere in the Rule, St. Francis stresses the Divine 
Office, how the Friars are to go about in the world, their manner of 
working and especially their preaching. Accordingly, we have 
Apostolic field work, outside the friary. How the young friars are to 
be adjusted to it, after their ordination or profession, in those critical 
years, two or three in number, is the scope of this paper. 


THe ADJUSTMENT OF THE NEWLY ORDAINED PRIEST 


The training of the Divine Master consisted in the integration of 
the spiritual formation, doctrinal education and adjustment. 

The adjustment of the newly-ordained priest and the newly-pro- 
fessed brother to their field work strikes squarely at the apostolate 
of the Church, the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 

Christ gives us a divine pattern and in it we find the spiritual 
formation, the doctrinal training and the adjustment to the field 
work, all integrated in one program. Once Christ chose the twelve, 
they lived, prayed, observed and worked with the Divine Master. 
They saw His full action. 

a). Christ prepared His apostles spiritually. They were deeply 
impressed by His spirit of prayer, His continual communion with 
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His Heavenly Father. To this He added formal instruction in the 
beautiful parables on prayer. He showed them that He prayed 
always. His last high priestly prayer at the Last Supper added the 
final graces to their formation in prayer, before their transforma- 
tion by the Holy Spirit. 

b). Christ trained them in His divine doctrine. They heard the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Constitution of His Kingdom. They 
heard its many doctrines amplified in season and out of season. 
They saw Christ’s technique times without number. They observed 
His kindness and graciousness to the poor: His divine authority 
and clearness when confronting the Pharisees, the educated and 
dyed-in-the-wool enemies of His whole life. And so they received 
doctrine and approach from the Divine Master Himself. 

c). But the apostles must have been surprised when Christ gave 
them their first lesson in field work. The gospel reads: Mt. 10.1. 
“When calling together the twelve apostles, he gave them power and 
authority over all devils and to heal all manner of diseases and all 
manner of infirmities ... And He commanded them, that they 
should take nothing for the way, but a staff only; no scrip, no bread, 
no money in their purse and to be shod with sandals. These twelve 
Jesus sent, commanding them to go preach the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out 
devils, freely you have received, freely give. And into whatever 
house you enter, abide there and depart not from thence. And 
going forth they preached, that men should do penance and they 
cast out many devils and anointed with oil many that were sick and 
healed them. They went about the towns preaching the gospel and 
healing everywhere. And the apostles when they returned, told Him 
all they had done.” 

d). This gospel scene reveals that besides forming them spir- 
itually and in doctrine, Christ gave His apostles practical clear-cut 
lessons in adjustment. Their conduct was to be graced with poverty 
—no money or change of clothing, but just the simple necessities— 
staff and sandals. He urged them to be modest in their requirements 
and edifying in their conduct. They were not to be a burden to a 
community, going from house to house. They were to choose good 
people for their immediate associates. The First Beatitude of the 
Constitution of the Kingdom must be eminent in their lives. They 
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must be poor in spirit, disinterested in material things. They were to 
accept nothing for their services. They had received their powers as 
a pure gift from God and they were to expend them in the same 
generosity. Since they were doubling for Christ, it was very im- 
portant that they be just like the Master. God and the people will 
provide for such an apostle. The spiritual workman is worthy of his 
sustenance. 


St. Paul’s Epistles followed the Program of Christ 


This first lesson of apostolic adjustment went off very smoothly. 
The apostles returned, delighted and related how successful they 
were. But after the Descent of the Holy Ghost, the apostolic mis- 
sion would not run so smoothly. The adjustment would be an in- 
creasingly difficult problem. 

Systematic training was impossible in the early days, still the 
Divine Mandates resound in the Sacred Scriptures and in the his- 
tory of the Church regarding training and adjustment. 

St. Paul wrote lengthily on this matter. He treats the priest as a 
Man of God, ordained for men in the things that appertain to God. 
Then comes his practical adjustment to the requirements of the 
people. The priest must be a preacher, a teacher, a pastor of souls; 
He must be a wise architect building the House of God. He is a 
soldier of Christ, always in full armor. He is to be a spectacle to the 
world, yet all the while he lives in the House of God. 

He urges St. Timothy not to lay hands lightly on any man and 
to beware of the neophyte, one too young in the faith, lest he be 
puffed with pride and fall into the judgment of the devil. He clearly 
intimates that the candidate must be well formed spiritually and 
properly adjusted to the apostolate. He exhorts Timothy never to 
desist in his own careful attention to the tools of his profession, 
doctrine, spiritual reading and the spiritual life. 

The concern of St. Paul was surely the same amongst the other 
apostles. Wherever they established the Church, they were sure to 
leave the priesthood fully established—bishops, priests and deacons. 
The eminent men like St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp reveal how 
thorough was their training and adjustment. 

In the scanty early records of the Roman Pontiffs, we invariably 
read the number of deacons, priests and bishops they ordained. The 
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very record of the number suggests careful screening for men well 
able to handle the word of God, men expert in the tools of their 
profession. 


St. Augustine’s Contribution, the Cathedral School, 
Stressed Spiritual Training 


In the record of history, the training of priests up to the time of 
St. Augustine was personal and practical. Boys and young men at- 
tached to the service of the Church, assisted the bishop and the 
parish priests in the discharge of their functions and thus, by the 
exercise of the duties of minor orders, they were gradually trained 
to look after the church, to read and explain Holy Scripture, to pre- 
pare converts for baptism and the sacraments. Some of the greatest 
bishops had attended the pagan universities before entering the 
service of the Church and along with years of spiritual preparation 
were well able to adjust their priests. 

St. Augustine started an institution that really took fire. He 
established near his cathedral, in his own house, a monastertum 
clericorum. Here the clergy lived together and he would raise to 
Holy Orders only such as were willing to unite the community life 
with the exercise of the ministry. Within a few years, ten neighbor- 
ing bishops had established cathedral schools and soon all Europe 
took the idea. From these schools came the Mediaeval universities. 
In time, students from all over Europe flocked to the universities. 
The cathedral school faded away, until the Council of Trent. 

University Studies were excellent. Theology, Philosophy and 
Canon Law were taught by a galaxy of eminent men such as Sts. 
Thomas, Bonaventure, Duns Scotus. But there was a defect. The 
spiritual formation did not keep pace and practical preparation for 
the ministry perhaps did not exist. The reformation displayed many 
sad conditions in the Church, but under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, who is always with the Church, the Great Council of Trent 
convened and its greatest work was the Constitution on Diocesan 
Seminaries. 

Today the splendid priestly training given in our Seminaries is 
the work of the Council of Trent and such men as St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Pius X, who established and per- 
fected the prescriptions of the Council. Volumes have been written 
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by saintly popes and the Sacred Congregations of the Church, re- 
peating the mind of the Divine Master on the full training of the 
priesthood. Adjustment to the field work always seems to be a 
problem. Here an apparent digression might be in place and serve 
to explain what seems to be the mind of the Church today. 

“The Essentials of Approved Residencies and Fellowships, pre- 
pared by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals” has this 
to say regarding the Physician’s adjustment to his profession. We 
will consider the department of medicine. Besides the degree, Doctor 
of Medicine... 


requirements for certification in this specialty include an approved intern- 
ship of at least twelve months, three years of special training and two 
additional years of practice in the field of internal medicine, or its more 
restricted and specialized branches. The graduate would include several 
months of properly supervised instruction in anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, pathology, bacteriology or pharmacology as related to medical 
specialties. 

Residencies (which are extended internships) should necessarily be 
organized on a broad basis to furnish instruction in the various specialties 
which combine to form the foundation of practice in internal medicine. 
Accordingly, the service should not be limited entirely to general medicine 
and its subdivisions of allergy, cardiology, metabolic diseases, contagion, 
but might well include a reasonable amount of instruction in the divisions 
of psychiatry, neurology, dermatology. ... 

Residents should be given an opportunity to contribute to the effective- 
ness of the hospital service by some investigative work. This may take the 
form of research in the hospital laboratories or wards, summaries of 
medical literature or the preparation of statistical analyses derived from 
the hospital record department. The members of the resident staff should 
likewise be encouraged to engage in teaching activities, particularly in 
relation to the training of medical students. . . . The effectiveness of the 
residency program depends largely on the quality of medical supervision 
and teaching. It is important, therefore, that methods of instruction be 
employed which are best suited to the special field. Emphasis should be 
placed on bedside instruction, teaching rounds, departmental meetings or 
seminars, clinical-pathological conferences, demonstrations and _ lectures. 
The review of medical literature is an essential feature of residency. Like- 
wise the study of basie sciences as required by specialty boards should be 
integrated with the clinical experience. In the operative divisions, it is 
desirable that facilities be available for anatomic dissection and experi- 
mental surgery on animals or on the cadaver... . 


This is Medical Adjustment. We might well be impressed. In 
comparison to it, our adjustment to the highest profession on earth 
—the care of the soul—looks rather sickly. 
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The Modern Program of the Church 

For a long time the Sovereign Pontiffs have been raising their 
voices for competency in the Clergy. “The essential purpose of 
clerical studies is to educate and train competent and worthy priests 
for the sacred ministry. This purpose was expressed by Urban VIII 
in 1624 stating... that they (the priests) may later be useful 
workmen for the Church; by Benedict XIII in 1725 who called for 
worthy, skilled and useful workmen; by Pius X in 1910 who pleaded 
for the formation of a priest worthy of the name.” (Fr. Gallen, 8.J., 
Rev. Rel. p. 209). Thus the observation of Fr. Gallen, S.J. Then he 
calls attention to a further development. He writes:—‘‘To the pre- 
scriptions of Canon Law, there is also an added period of clerical 
formation immediately after the completion of the seminary course. 
This period is only of counsel, not of strict obligation, but it is a 
counsel strongly urged by Pius XII and the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious for both diocesan and religious priests.” 

The words of Pius XII to the Bishops of the world on this subject 
are these: ‘We urge you, Venerable Brethren, as far as circum- 
stances may permit, not to rush inexperienced priests into the life 
of full activity.” On the time of this added formation he states: 
“Accordingly, we heartily approve the plan of assigning for several 
years the newly ordained priests wherever possible to special 
houses.” Several years demand a minimum of two years. The Sacred 
Congregation of Religious has already urged the same practice for 
religious priests. 

The reasons given by Pius XII and the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious and Seminaries and Universities for the highly recom- 
mended added period of formation are:—‘The danger that exists 
at the beginning of the priestly life; the insufficiency of seminary 
training for the increasing needs of the people; the necessity of 
training in doctrine, technique and in the new forms of the apos- 
tolate; the need of competent and experienced individual guidance 
in the ministry and also in the spiritual lives of young priests; and 
the need of learning the necessities and dangers and difficulties of 
our times.” Thus Pius XII in His Encyclical Letter Menti Nostrae, 
voices his deep concern. “We cannot refrain from strongly urging 
you, Venerable Brethren, to take particular care of the young 
priests,” 
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“The passage from the sheltered and tranquil life of the seminary 
to the active ministry may be dangerous for the priest who enters 
the open field of the apostolate, if he has not been prudently pre- 
pared for the new life. You should realize that the many hopes 
placed in young priests may fail if they are not gradually intro- 
duced to the work, wisely watched, and paternally guided in the 
first steps of their ministry.” 

“We approve, therefore, the gathering of young priests in special 
institutions, where under special guidance ... they can develop 
their piety and perfect themselves in sacred studies and be put on 
the path toward that form of the ministry more closely correspond- 
ing to their temperaments and aptitudes. For this reason We would 
like to see institutions of this nature established in every diocese or 
according to circumstances for a number of dioceses together. In 
Our Own Beloved City We Ourselves did this when, on the 50th 
anniversary of Our priesthood, We created the St. Eugene Institute 
for young priests.” 

From the many utterances of the Holy Father and the Sacred 
Congregations of Rome, it would seem that the Church is leaning 
toward a Priest-Internship. The idea is not new. In 1940, the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church made this comparison. “If 
lawyers, civil officials, doctors must study for years and obtain a 
prescribed degree ... if even those engaged in the manual arts 
must serve a long apprenticeship, certainly the ministers of Christ 
need a much longer and much more careful formation, both because 
of the sublime dignity of their office and the most important duty of 
directing souls.” 

Sound judgment holds a high place in all we do, and the adjust- 
ment of a young priest calls for its best application. The following 
conclusions have been uttered times without number, so they are 
not brand new. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


Young priests should not be rushed immediately after ordination 
into very active parishes. They should not be assigned to parishes 
in large cities, where the confessional work is really difficult, as in 
midtown churches. This observation will be met with the old anti- 
phon: But we need the priests. Let the Holy See give the response to 
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the antiphon. In an Instruction of April 26, 1920, the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities made this statement 
regarding the immediate need of priests in the active ministry. “The 
Congregation maintains that this difficulty is outweighed by the 
good of giving later a perfectly and solidly formed priest; that the 
profit of the added formation of one or two years was immensely 
greater than the good of supplying the immediate necessity, and 
also that the delay in supplying the immediate needs would be only 
for one or two years. The system would be in full operation at the 
end of this time and the same number of priests would then be 
assigned yearly to the life of the full ministry.” 

There is a prescription in Canon Law, Can. 525, directing that 
confessors for Religious Women should be forty years old. Evi- 
dently young priests should not be assigned to this task, nor should 
they be assigned the task of hearing priests’ confessions or giving 
conferences for Sisters. This kind of work calls for a certain amount 
of maturity, which is not inborn. 

Our Franciscan Constitution requires that no young priest be 
appointed preacher until he has obtained his Preacher Patents from 
the Fr. General of the Order. Some of our regulations require that 
the young priest must submit his sermons for the first year to the 
Fr. Superior or some delegate to assure preparation and accuracy. 

There should be a gentle guidance regarding reading. The young 
priest who continually and only pores over Dogmatic and Moral 
Theology, Canon Law, Church History, will not develop into the 
expert workman of the Lord. It has been observed that few minds 
show a symmetrical growth. Advance in one direction is often pur- 
chased at great expense in another and the larger the growth, the 
greater, In many cases, the deformity. The priest should be a fairly 
rounded scholar and that calls for some cultural reading along with 
the best spiritual reading. 

Then there is the matter of priestly good manners. The sentence 
of the Council of Trent reads:—Nil nist moderatum prae se fert, 
which means—no slovenliness, no feminine solicitude. Young ladies 
are often quite impressed by young priests, especially if they have 
looks, graced with some unconscious dash. We all have a certain 
tone color, a certain pitch which makes other souls vibrate. 
Sympathetic vibration is not only a phenomenon of physics. Some 
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kind priest should set us right quite soon, on the tone color and pitch 
required by the Church. After all it is the tone color and pitch of 
Christ. 

Sometimes strange ceremonies appear quite early in the priest- 
hood. It would be quite an act of charity for someone to adjust such 
matters as soon as possible. 

Then there is the keeping of records, baptismal and marriage 
especially. No pastor should delegate this responsibility entirely 
and absolutely to anyone. He should scrutinize these records per- 
sonally quite frequently. But it is a definite service to a young priest 
to train him in this responsibility. 

Cardinal Newman wrote in his Idea of a University— 


Judgment does not stand for a certain homely faculty, useful quality of 
intellect, that guards a person from committing mistakes to the injury of 
his fortunes or common reputation; but for that master-principal of busi- 
ness, literature and talent, which gives him strength in any subject he 
chooses to grapple with, and enables him to seize the strong point in it. 
Whether this definition be metaphysically correct or not, it comes home 
to the substance of our inquiry. It describes the power that everyone 
desires to possess when he comes to act in a profession or elsewhere; and 
corresponds with our best idea of a cultivated mind. 


And again:—“A professional man is not always on duty. There 
are services he owes that are not professional and yet have a very 
definite moral value on society. He must show an improved under- 
standing and if he does not, no matter how great his skill may be 
in his profession, he is no more than an ill-educated man . . . One 
of the best companions is a man who, to the accuracy . . . of a pro- 
fession, has joined a free excursive acquaintance with various learn- 
ing, and has caught from it the spirit of general observation.” 

What Cardinal Newman stresses here may be delicate to expand. 
The thought might rise in our minds that our superiors are not 
always fortunate in their choice of friars for higher studies and 
eventual lectorships. In strict justice, our superiors should be 
granted a general partial indulgence, because their decision in- 
variably rests on the choice of the faculty of the seminary. It does 
happen that the friar chosen for higher studies is an excellent reli- 
gious, hard working student and endowed with a good or exceptional 
memory. Eventually he teaches and is no teacher. His classmates 
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would never have chosen him. The Holy Father emphasizes the 
fact that the seminary cannot provide the all around adjustment to 
the apostolate of today, but good judgment, understanding and a 
spirit of general observation are long range powers, that develop 
slowly under men who possess them. These powers should be 
normally advanced before the young priest enters upon his adjust- 
ment to the apostolic field work. 

The physician, lawyer, teacher seem never to forget their pro- 
fession. They are dedicated to it. Some priests seem to forget too 
soon that they are professional men. There must be a continuous 
adjustment to grace. The Jesuit Father Plus makes this observation. 
“Whatever we do, try as we may, we shall never arrive at true 
peace, that peace which culminates in perfect union with God, be- 
fore we are forty . . . and to quell the imprudent ardor of an in- 
experienced zeal, we must then wait ten years more, before we are 
granted the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, the Spirit that teaches all 
things.” The passage means that the precious treasure is bought at 
a great price. We have no guarantee that a long period of time will 
in itself bring us to the heights of sanctity. Occasionally, for reasons 
of His own, and perhaps to keep us humble, God permits us to 
struggle without ever knowing success. The essential thing is not so 
much to reach our goal as to strive. In the Spiritual Life, more than 
anywhere else—it is not success that counts, but effort. He who 
seeks, finds. 

Christ’s technique is the highest. If we could be so formed as 
never to forget that we are other Christs, dealing with Christ in 
men, we would be always adjusted. So the old standard stands:— 
Our measure of value in the ministry is the measure of Christ that is 
in us. 


THe Nrwty-Proressep LAy BRoTHER 


It is not the purpose of this paper to treat at length the exalted 
spiritual vocation of the Lay Brother. But it must not be completely 
by-passed as his spiritual life and field work cannot be completely 
severed. Franciscan life flourishes in its fulness when supported by 
the Lay Brother. He has a divine call to perfection in the Francis- 
can family. His perfection is to be based on the life of Jesus Christ 
as revealed in the gospel, on the special counsels of Christ, poverty, 
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chastity and obedience. He is a complete and perfect branch of the 
Franciscan vine, entitled to all the spiritual privileges and graces of 
the vine. Most of what St. Francis has written in the Rule concerns 
Priest and Lay Brother. The only difference in their vocations is the 
priesthood. 

According to the ideal of St. Francis, the Lay Brothers are to be 
the spiritual and physical supporters of the apostolate of the Fran- 
ciscan priesthood. They do not recite the Divine Office, but they 
share in this apostolate of the official prayer of the Church, by their 
own Divine Office of the Pater Nosters, corresponding to the 
canonical hours of the Divine Office. The Sixth Chapter of the Rule 
concerns all friars, but there seems to be a special feature for the 
Lay Brothers. Traditionally, they fulfilled it. “But as pilgrims and 
strangers they shall go seeking alms with confidence.” The Lay 
Brother was the Brother Quester, seeking the necessary things for 
the life of the Brethren, Priest and Lay Brother, and St. Francis 
counsels them about their conduct. “When they go out in the world, 
they shall neither quarrel nor dispute nor judge others; but let them 
be meek, peaceful, modest, gentle and humble, speaking courteously 
to everyone as is becoming . . . Into whatever house they enter, 
they shall first say:—Peace be to this house . . .” 

St. Francis urges all and the Lay Brother, not to be concerned 
about the things of this world. “I also admonish and exhort the 
Friars in Our Lord Jesus Christ, to beware of all pride, vain-glory, 
envy and avarice, of care and solicitude for the things of this world, 
of detraction and murmuring. And those who are illiterate shall not 
be anxious to learn, but let them endeavor to have, what is to be 
above all things desired, the Spirit of the Lord and His holy opera- 
tion. Let them endeavor to pray with a pure heart, to have humility 


and patience in persecution and infirmity. .. .” 
In his Testament, St. Francis reveals his deep reverence for the 
priesthood. He sees Christ in the priest. ... then come special 


recommendations regarding work. “I worked with my hands and I 
still desire to work and most earnestly do I desire that all my 
brethren should employ themselves in honest work. Let those who 
do not know how to work, learn, not from anxiety to receive wages, 
but for good example and to avoid idleness . . .” 

St. Francis was very concerned about the spiritual training and 
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continued spiritual life of the Lay Brothers. The Order has pre- 
served that spirit, and the Constitutions of every branch of the 
Franciscan family have special regulations for nourishing the 
spiritual life of the lay Brothers. All agree, that immediately after 
simple profession, the young Lay Brothers are to be placed in 
houses where their training can be continued until Solemn Pro- 
fession. Like the newly-ordained priests, they are not to be sent into 
the harvest field, exposed to the rigors and demands of the ministry 
and the heat of the day. 

Like the Holy Women serving Christ and His Apostles, the Lay 
Brother is to minister unto Christ in His priesthood. They are not 
hired men, nor mere servants. They have a definite place in the 
apostolate of the Church, ministering unto the Lord. 

Today, their field work is entirely different from the days of St. 
Francis. The Novitiate cannot possibly meet the full demands, the 
spiritual formation and the field work of the Lay Brother. As assist- 
ants in the apostolate of the Church today, they must be trained to 
proficiency, as far as possible, in the following capacities. 


Types of Work 


They should be masters of cuisine. I think it was Napoleon who 
said, “Every army advances on its stomach.” This truth is equally 
important for the Franciscan Army of the Lord. In this department, 
grace positively builds on nature. Nothing can create so fast a low 
spiritual condition in a religious house as miserable meals, prepared 
by a cook, who strangely does not notice that he has little love for 
his brethren and seems to think his vocation consists in making the 
friars do penance. 

The Lay Brother who is a devoted cook, is simply invaluable. He 
contributes enormously to the spiritual and physical well-being of 
the friary. And he does so much for the individual friar that makes 
him happy in his own Brother vocation. The devoted cook meets 
situations that cannot be avoided with a charming patience. Late 
Masses, sudden sick calls, illness in the family—all require special 
service from the Brother cook and the Brother who is devoted to 
his kitchen, who sees it as his little sanctuary, serving Christ there, 
positively mounts in gigantic strides to high sanctity. It was Bee- 
thoven who wrote: “Only the pure of heart can make a good soup.” 
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Our Brothers should be trained sacristans. This work brings them 
very close to Divine Service and the apostolate of the Church. Here 
is another sanctuary, where the Lay Brother serves in the presence 
of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. The devoted sacristan is a real 
inspiration to the priests. Daily they meet his precision-service in 
the care of the chalices, sacred vestments, linens. The furniture of 
the sanctuary is always in such good order, the candles so straight 
and equally spaced. No one leaves for the sanctuary, priest or altar 
boy, without being carefully scanned by Brother sacristan. There 
are thousands of details in sacristy work and his training has spirit 
because he is imbued with the spirit of St. Francis. “And these Most 
Holy Mysteries I desire to venerate and honor above all things, and 
to reserve them in precious tabernacles. And all theologians and 
those who minister to us the most Holy Word of God, we must honor 
and revere as those who minister to us spirit and life.” 

Our Lay Brothers must serve as Porters. Some people receive their 
first, and sometimes their last, impression of the friars from the 
Brother who opens the friary door. Serving in this capacity, our 
Lay Brothers come in close contact with the faithful and with 
people of the world, business men, agents, prospective converts, the 
police, the letter-carrier, the Sanitation Department, beggars and 
simple strange people. The Lay Brother porter meets a complete 
cross-section of humanity. Evidently, today, he must be a person of 
ability because his avocation as porter is a composition of recep- 
tionist, secretary, bookkeeper and shrewd, though gracious, Solomon 
in handling the curious type of people who will ring the friary door 
bell. 

Some of our greatest Lay Brother saints spent their whole lives 
as porters. They succeeded in making the friary entrance their sanc- 
tuary, where Christlike charity and tact prevailed. Tact comes from 
the Latin tactus, touch. It means to be in touch with people; to be 
able to foresee the effect our words and actions will have on them, 
as someone has said. St. Francis stresses this charity so beautifully 
in the Rule. ‘Let them be meek, peaceful, modest, gentle and 
humble; speaking courteously to everyone as is becoming.” The 
Brother porter has a wonderful field of apostolic activity. He gives 
so many their first impression of religion. Surely it must be an im- 
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pression of charity, tact, joy, because instinctively people must see 
a measure of Christ in the Brother porter. 

Lastly, our Brothers serve in attending to general household duties. 
They care for the refectory, the choir, the priests’ and brothers’ 
recreation rooms. They sweep the corridors and attend to the bath- 
rooms; wash endless windows and if they are proficient in the use 
of tools, there is their chance of being of greater service. Household 
duties call for the supervision of the laundry and ironing and mend- 
ing. There is little external glory to this service. Only God and the 
brethren see it. This service is really the hidden life of Christ in 
the Franciscan family. Christ spent thirty years in Nazareth in 
prayer and the performance of the simplest duties. As a boy, he 
‘carried water for Mary and learned to sweep. In His adolescence He 
learned carpentry and served Joseph in the simple tasks of sawing, 
planing and fashioning wood into plows or chairs. His life was so 
ordinary, His work so simple, that when He rose to eminence, the 
Nazarenes utterly rejected Him. ‘We know this man. Is he not the 
son of Joseph the carpenter?” 

To be proficient in household duties requires real deep spiritual 
life in the Lay Brother. He must be a master in supernaturalizing 
everything. Nothing is too little to offer to God or to turn into 
prayer. It was St. Teresa who said:—No words can express the 
greatness of the reward for lifting a piece of straw off the ground, if 
it is done for the love of God. 

Today, the field work of the Lay Brother is quite different from 
the days of St. Francis. The basic approach must be the same. Our 
Brothers must be truly spiritual men as St. Francis directed:— 
“Let them endeavor to have what is to be above all things desired, 
the Spirit of the Lord and His holy operation.” But what is re- 
quired today of the Friar Lay Brother in the capacity of cook, 
porter, sacristan, household Brother, requires greater efficiency. In 
our parts, there are no illiterate people. Our Lay Brothers must 
measure up to the standard education of the day. They meet people 
and people judge religion by their approach. 

Like the newly-ordained priests, the newly-professed Lay Brother 
should not be rushed into the activities of the Franciscan apostolate. 
All our ordinances require residence in a larger friary, where the 
Brothers’ training can be continued and where they can acquire the 
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skills necessary to work as a cook, tailor, sacristan, porter or house- 
hold worker. Novitiate cannot. impart these skills. In the larger 
friaries it would be helpful to have some older Brothers who would 
be capable of imparting the training for the field work. Of course, 
the old impatient antiphon will arise:—‘But we need the 
Brothers. . . .”” The answer of the Holy See has been quoted in the 
paper on the adjustment of the newly-ordained priest. 

There is a movement under way that may really take fire. There 
are Vocation Directors who are convinced that Lay Brother voca- 
tions are just as numerous as vocations to the priesthood. But you 
must go after them as you seek vocations to the priesthood and 
provide for them similarly. And provision means this. There should 
be prep-schools for Brothers. The course should be half classical, 
half vocational. Here opinions vary. St. Francis was an educated 
person and there is no reason why the marks of an educated man 
should not grace the Lay Brothers. Father Faber wrote:—‘as the 
power of thinking is the highest test of a system of education, so the 
second test . . . is its successful creation of a taste for reading.” 
The Brother’s spiritual and personal efficiency can be greatly in- 
creased by a taste for good reading. Furthermore, in the Lay 
Brothers’ prep schools, basic training in correspondence, book- 
keeping and the manual arts could be imparted. Remember opinions 
vary. 

There was a time when coarse, sharp, rugged individualism was 
the cloak of sanctity for the Lay Brother. He was supposed to be 
unkempt, rather dirty, his habit soiled with grease, and his man- 
ners gruff. Those days are surely gone, at least in these parts. Such 
a pattern of life was entirely opposed to the gentleman St. Francis. 
His habit was poor, but he was a perfect gentleman. He insisted on 
courtesy, kindness, gentleness. It has been observed that where there 
is real holiness within, there is courtesy without. There may be good 
manners without holiness, but there is no record of holiness without 
good manners. 

In adjusting the young Friar Lay Brother, let us follow the mind 
of church and take out time. The Man of God is formed slowly. 
The Prophet Malachy states, (Mal. 3,3.) “He (God) shall sit as a 
refiner of silver.” The silversmith must sit watching while the work 
of refining is going on. He watches constantly less the silver be in- 
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jured. God sees fit to put His children in the furnace, but He sits 
by. He steadily watches the work of refining and purifying. His 
wisdom and love are engaged in the process. The trials of vocation 
do not come at random. 

The silversmith knows when the process of refining and purifying 
is over when he sees his image beautifully reflected in the silver. 
And when the Divine Master sees His own image clearly in His 
servants, His work of refining is accomplished. It takes time. And 
so we conclude with the words of Pius XII—‘As a long space of 
time is required to establish the sturdy oak, so prolonged patience 
is always necessary for the formation of the Man of God. There- 
fore, the generous daring of young men that impels them im- 
maturely into action must be curbed. Too hasty activity destroys 
rather than builds up and is harmful both to the subject and to the 
apostolic works themselves.” 


DISCUSSION 


DENIS MORAN, O.F.M.:—If there was any need to justify the inclusion 
of our present topic in the proceedings of this meeting of the F.E.C., Fr. 
Anselm has provided that justification by his historical review of the Church’s 
growth of interest in the spiritual, mental and social formation of the newly- 
ordained priest from the time of St. Augustine to the present day. To this 
interest in the newly-ordained priest, we Franciscans must add a deep concern 
for the newly-professed Lay Brother as well. 

Basically, the problem of adjustment for young priests and Brothers is a 
spiritual one, arising from the perversity of human nature. After long years 
of training, during which these young men have been isolated from the world, 
they are cast forth into the world. They have forsaken the world, yet they are 
a part of it. They have renounced the world, yet they are attracted to it. This 
attraction gives rise to specific problems of adjustment to the active life. 


The Young Priest 


In his encyclical, Menti Nostrae, Pope Pius XII expressed anxiety for those 
“who become so engulfed in the vortex of external activity that they neglect 
the chief duty of the priests, his own sanctification”; and he condemns those 
“who presume the world can be saved by what has rightly been called ‘the 
heresy of action’—that activity which is not based upon the help of grace.” It 
is a normal reaction for the young priest, full of the grace of Ordination, to 
embark upon the apostolate with zeal. This is well and good. But he must be 
on his guard lest he becomes so absorbed in this new work that he neglects his 
own spiritual growth. There is danger of losing a proper perspective; and the 
young priest may begin to look upon his work as so important as to excuse 
him from many salutary practices and spiritual safeguards of his student days, 
such as visits to the Blessed Sacrament, the rosary, the Way of the Cross, and 
even meditation. 
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In the seminary there are many bulwarks of virtue—such as the superiors, 
the rules of discipline, and the companionship of others—which are often 
absent in the active ministry. The Directorium Seminariorum, using the ideas 
of Pius X, emphasizes that the young priest must compensate for the lack of 
these seminary helps by diligent prayer, the practice of meditation, spiritual 
reading, daily examination of conscience, a monthly day of recollection, and 
closer association with fellow priests. Internal self-discipline must take the 
place of the imposed discipline of earlier years. 


The Sense of Responsibility 


In one of our informal discussions it was remarked that our newly-ordained 
priests are the youngest group of men for their age in the country. The cleric- 
student leads a very sheltered life, not burdened by any weighty obligations 
beyond his studies and his spiritual development. He has, perhaps, had no 
more responsibility than the cleaning of the third floor corridor. Thus, he 
enters the arena of sacerdotal life pretty much a carefree boy, at an age 
when laymen of similar years are already supporting families. The young priest 
is, in short, usually very immature; and he often tends to look upon Ordina- 
tion as liberation—liberation from the restrictions of seminary life. 

This immaturity manifests itself at times in undue pre-occupation with 
sports or other forms of entertainment; in a lack of initiative, which makes 
him indisposed to perform any extra work unless it is specifically imposed 
upon him; in inordinate interest in social life, particularly in visits to lay 
people. If all this at the same time leads him to shun association with his 
fellow-priests and leads him to seek his companionship among laymen, the 
young priest is in a perilous state. 

The task of instilling a sense of responsibility in the younger clergy should 
be begun during their years of study. In Menti Nostrae, Pius XII stated that 
“directors of seminaries should use moderation in the employment of coercive 
means, gradually lightening the system of religious control and restrictions as 
the boys grow older—helping the boys to stand on their own feet and to feel 
responsibility for their actions.” 


The Sacerdotal Internship 


Fr. Anselm has directed our attention to the instruction of Pope Pius XII 
that every diocese and every religious congregation should have a separate in- 
stitution for the further training of young priests for a few years after their 
Ordination. To the best of my knowledge, this exhortation is generally ignored, 
possibly for the very reason condemned by the Pope as insufficient—a shortage 
of priests. The testimony of many of our younger clergy makes it clear that 
they have often been placed in full pastoral ministry without adequate prep- 
aration. The actual shortage of priests fosters a propensity on the part of 
superiors to assume that the grace of Ordination makes a man competent to 
deal with any situation. The words of our Holy Father denounce this attitude: 
“Avoid so far as it is possible placing still inexperienced priests into full 
pastoral activity.” To do otherwise is to destroy the idealism, the enthusiasm, 
and sometimes even the virtue, of the young priest. 


The Young Priest and the Habit of Study 
St. Francis de Sales said that learning in the priest is a kind of eighth sacra- 
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ment. It is generally acknowledged that the spirit of study must be encouraged 
among young priests once they have left the houses of study. But how can 
this best be accomplished? The Junior Father examinations and the monthly 
casus conscientiae are evidently not adequate to keep the spirit alive. At the 
1952 meeting on Men’s Religious Community Life in the US. it was proposed 
that some system be worked out whereby young priests could be grouped to- 
gether, after five or more years of service, for a summer course in dogmatic 
and moral theology as the basis of a study of the life of grace in the soul. 
Those who had participated in such a refresher course expressed enthusiastic 
commendation of the plan. 

Fr. Anselm has made mention of priestly good manners. Training in this 
matter must be given in the seminary. The neo-presbyter sometimes shows a 
painful absence of social grace. Perhaps the very fact that he has been 
sequestered from the world for so many years tends to make him either 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the common rules of etiquette and politeness. 
In extreme cases this may manifest itself in slovenliness in dress or even in 
table manners; but it is more frequently disclosed in that attitude which mis- 
takes boorishness for simplicity and bluntness for candor. The lack of good 
manners tends to disrupt the harmony of community life. 


The Lay Brothers 


Because of the prescriptions of Canon Law, the clerics have the benefit of 
long years of intensive preparation carefully planned and regulated, whereas 
the Lay Brothers must acquire the foundation of the spiritual life from a much 
shorter period of candidacy, postulanecy and novitiate. Sometimes, especially 
after profession, they are left to fend for themselves spiritually, with the very 
natural result that not only is there no further growth in holiness, but even a 
discernible decline in religious spirit and observance. 

The point was made by Fr. Anselm that the Lay Brothers, like the newly- 
ordained priests, should not immediately be precipitated into the full rigor of 
active service. In the proceedings of the Men’s Religious Community Life in 
the US., held at Notre Dame in 1952, it was agreed that all Lay Brothers, after 
their novitiate and during the period of Simple Vows, should be kept together 
in one place, preferably in a house of their own, where religious training might 
be more intensely fostered. During this time of preparation for Solemn Vows 
our Brothers, as Franciscans, should be informed at greater length on the 
Franciscan vocation in particular. However, if our young Brothers are pressed 
into service without proper preparation and solid formation in the ascetical 
life, they are neither Franciscan nor religious, and they quickly become both 
disillusioned and disappointed. 

The recommendation of the meeting at Notre Dame in 1952, that Brothers 
should be kept together in a house of their own during Simple Vows, lends 
added weight to the conviction of many that Brothers who are merely candi- 
dates for the First Order should never be given any formal appointments be- 
fore their novitiate. An attempt is made at times to justify this practice on the 
grounds that there is a shortage of Lay Brothers. It seems to me that such 
assignments place vocations in unwarranted Jeopardy, because the impression- 
able candidates tend to adopt the faults and shortcomings of the older Brothers 
without acquiring their compensating virtues. 

In the encyclical Ments Nostrae our Holy Father spoke of the “heresy of 
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work” in reference to the life of the priest. The same heresy affects the life of 
the Lay Brothers also. Many are inclined to become so engrossed in their 
work, or have so many duties imposed upon them, that they do not have 
adequate time for spiritual exercises with the community or for private devo- 
tions. If such a situation develops, the Brothers may degenerate into mere 
workmen, and usually not very religious ones. This defeats the very purpose of 
their vocation. It leads to dissatisfaction and, not infrequently, to departure 
from the Order. To obviate this difficulty it is necessary not merely to allow 
sufficient time to the Brothers for their spiritual exercises, but they must also 
be taught to supernaturalize their labors, which, of course, is not an easy mat- 
ter. The basic approach to it must be made, as was pointed out by Fr. Anselm, 
through the words of St. Francis: “I desire that all my brethren should employ 
themselves in honest work.” 

Following are some other specific dangers in the life of the newly-professed 
Lay Brother which were culled from discussions with Masters of Brothers: 
1) They recommend that the Brothers receive no appointment early in their 
religious life where they would be alone—i.e., the only Lay Brother in the 
house. They need the companionship of other Brothers and the force of good 
example to help them in their formative years. 

2) Superiors should always insist upon the “Benedicite” (permission to leave 
the cloister) in every instance. If there is neglect in this matter, the “Bene- 
dicite” deteriorates into a general permission, harmful to the community and 
the Brother alike. 

3) Greatest care must be exercised in granting Lay Brothers permission to 
drive. It is a permission which can readily be abused with serious conse- 
quences—sometimes with loss of vocation. 

4) Brothers are frequently slow or reluctant to discuss their difficulties with 
a spiritual adviser. Hence, their problems sometimes progress beyond remedy. 
Every opportunity should be given them to unburden themselves. Involuntary 
manifestation of conscience is, of course, forbidden. But the simple device of 
occasionally inquiring how things are going might afford the very opportunity 
for spiritual assistance that the Brother is seeking. 

5) Finally, it must be noted that some of the newly-professed Brother’s prob- 
lems of adjustment can be averted if the major superiors make an earnest 
effort always to place the instruction and formation of the Lay Brothers into 
the hands of friars who are conscientious in fulfilling the duty imposed upon 
them and who are themselves men of deep piety. 


GABRIEL BUESCHER, O.F.M.:—Fr. Anselm suggested in his paper that 
the opinion of the students could be taken as a fair index of a teacher’s ability. 
In the discussion following the reading of Fr. Anselm’s paper, Fr. Denis made 
the point that the clerics themselves would be the best judges of the teaching 
potential of their fellow clerics. 

Undoubtedly the clerics have much valuable information about the good 
qualities as well as the bad qualities of their fellow clerics, but it is my sur- 
mise that they would be quite hesitant to impart some of this information if 
questioned directly. This would be especially true if the clerics knew that this 
information would be used in determining a future assignment for a given 
individual. Perhaps this information could be obtained in a more indirect way 
by superiors if, once a year, or at least periodically, the clerics were obliged to 
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fill out a questionnaire about their fellow clerics regarding certain objective 
qualifications and capacities. Among the questions proposed could be one or 
more about the believed capacity of each cleric to teach. A preponderance of 
favorable answers gathered during the years of the clericate would be a good 
index to the teaching potential of a given individual which could be profitably 
consulted by the higher superiors in the choice of teachers. 


STANISLAUS ALTMAN, O.F.M.:—In any discussion of the proposed 
“fifth year of theology” or the one or two years of supervised transition from 
the seclusion of the study house to the active priestly life, it should be kept in 
mind that one year or ten years of added instruction in priestly techniques 
is not going to solve the basic problem of personal adjustment. There will 
always remain the spiritual crisis at the moment he ceases to be under super- 
vision and begins to function “on his own.” While I am wholly in favor of a 
well-organized and competently directed year of transition, it must not be 
forgotten that more important than this is the spiritual formation of the 
cleric before ordination, and the paternal guidance of his new superior after 
ordination. The young priest must be generous!y endowed with a genuine spirit 
of humility and docility. On the other hand, the first superiors he has in the 
active life must correlatively be generously endowed with the charity and 
fatherliness and courage required to correct, guide, encourage, and censure if 
necessary. 


BROTHER PHILIP, O.S.F.:—The speaker has mentioned the possibility of 
assisting superiors in the appointments of the newly-ordained friars by polling 
the clerics as to their opinion of a classmate’s ability to teach well. While this 
is one factor that might be considered, I should like to see more objective 
information added to the sum total of data that the Provincial would draw 
upon in making assignments. More modern guidance counseling and testing 
techniques should be employed with our novices or clerics. Too often our 
testing programs in novitiates or seminaries are limited to intelligence and 
possibly scholastic aptitude, instead of including tests of interests and aptitude 
(and perhaps personality or personal adjustment). In this matter we often 
give our religious college students less real guidance than is afforded the lay 
students in our colleges. If the novice or cleric master does not feel qualified 
to administer these tests and other counseling techniques, he could have re- 
course to trained men within the order, the student personnel office of the 
college conducted by the province, or the diocesan vocational service. Square 
pegs can be put into round holes, unfortunately, even in religious life. 


SISTER M. GEORGIA :—We all appreciate the encouraging and inspiring 
talk that Father Anselm has given. I am particularly interested in the idea of 
a two-year internship for young sisters. His refutation of the old argument 
that we cannot do this because we need the sisters so badly is the unanswerable 
one—in two years’ time, the sisters again move into circulation and the out- 
put from the novitiates is normal again. 

As Cicero used to say, when he wished to say something particularly un- 
pleasant—I shall pass over the two questions that I should like to ask Father: 
namely, why the ratio studiorum when we have St. Bonaventure’s beautiful 
Reductio, and why Saint Ignatius’ ideals for Franciscan teachers when we 
have Saint Bonaventure’s ideals? 
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In regard to the internship, the 135,000 sisters in the United States, 39,000 
of whom are Franciscans, have long realized the need of bridging the dichot- 
omy between the professional life of a sister and her spiritual life. There are 
those in every community who have been crying for years: we must be saints 
and scholars. We have seen a remarkable growth both in the thinking of our 
sisters and the implementing of a program that will, we hope, enable us to 
send out completely formed and mature professional and religious women. 
Sister Emil, who has definitely accommodated herself to all things modern in 
her research from surveys to the Ford Foundation, has inaugurated the ‘sister 
formation program.’ It culminated this summer in a workshop at Seattle, 
Washington, where sixteen Doctors of Philosophy, all nuns from different 
orders and representing different fields, brought their best thinking to bear on 
the question: what shall be included in a curriculum for our young sisters? 

Their thinking has resulted in a report which by now most of you have in 
your hands. In that report, we were interested to find two complete schedules 
set up for the first five years of religious life—the postulate, the canonical 
year, the novitiate, and the two years of juniorate study. One of these, com- 
piled by the Franciscan sisters of Winona, represents, I think, a Franciscan 
interpretation of the workshop. I have asked Sister Emmanuel of Winona to 
answer some questions for us today. The following questions were asked: 

In this program, what seems to be specifically Franciscan? Our college is 
built on the Reductio and as we shape this program to meet our needs we will 
want to know your thinking. 

Answer: We have used the Reductio, but we were not able to put in all that 
we wished. There have been practical problems to be met. This program is 
tentative; we expect to change it often before we have worked it out com- 
pletely. 

Question: I like the fact that you have placed Scripture in the first year and 
liturgy in the second. You have also placed the Philosophy of Being in the 
first year. Do you think that postulants will find metaphisics a bit hard with- 
out any preparatory course in philosophy? 

Answer: This Ontology course is elementary. We teach logic and philosophical 
definitions the first month. 

Question: I notice that you have placed Fundamentals of Music in the 
novitiate year. Your postulants and novices probably learn chant and take 
music lessons in the first and second years. Isn’t this a bit late for fundamentals 
of music? 

Answer: Our postulants and novices learn the chant and practice it. They 
receive no credit for it as there is a limit to the number of credit hours that 
they may carry. The fundamentals in music course is a preparation for teach- 
ing music. The second semester is an introduction to music literature. 
Question: I see that you have placed modern language in the first year and 
then in the fifth year. It seems a long time to be away from a language. 
Answer: We realize that. We have planned that the language will be kept 
up through the novitiate years. 

Further questions elicited the following interesting facts: that the nurses 
and social workers would take the first four years of the program, the liberal 
arts course, before going to the hospital or elsewhere for their internships. 
Some of the electives of the junior year would be used by them for science; 
a Bachelor of Arts degree will be given to all; sisters preparing to be grade 
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school teachers will use their ‘professional’ semester for grade school methods, 
observation and practicum; the sisters who do the vocational work of the 
community will take all the courses with the other sisters but will probably 
substitute some dietetics and home economics for the languages and the 
mathematics; there will be a special commencement for the sisters in August 
for the following reasons—a commencement speaker can be chosen who will 
address the Sisters only, and it is better for the sisters if they do not receive 
their degrees when the students do. 


ia 


THE VALUE OF THE COMMON LIFE 


VaLeRius Messgricu, O.F.M. 


INTRODUCTION 


There are many forces at work today which tend to disrupt the 
regular community life of a religious. Under the guise of progress 
and efficiency, the world has found many new inroads into the 
monastery by way of modern inventions. The demands of the modern 
apostolate also render the regular observance of the common life 
difficult and at times apparently impractical. Practical considerations 
too have little by little brought about modifications and dispensa- 
tions from the common life for the sake of a more fruitful apostolate. 
Some even suggest that the common life is not intended for active 
orders, but should be limited to the contemplative orders. Should 
the common life then be sacrificed for the sake of the apostolate? 

In our attempt to face the problem, we wish to treat the value of 
the common life for acquiring evangelical perfection—the primary 
goal of every religious. That common life has such value is evident 
from the example of Christ and the first Christians, from the 
development of religious life and from Church law and sanctions 
set up for its preservation. The practical question whether common 
life still has value for the apostolate is a more difficult question to 
answer. However, we are not free to change the essence of the reli- 
gious state radically or our own Franciscan vocation, but only to 
make those adaptations characteristic of every living organism. Our 
adaptation of Franciscan life to the modern apostolate must be a 
further evolution of apostolic traditions, so sacred to Saint Francis. 


The Origin of the Common Life 


The common life is indeed of apostolic origin. Christ lived a 
common life with his apostles, dwelling with them, partaking of the 
same food, having a common purse. The Apostles in turn introduced 
the common life as a pattern of living among the first Christian 
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communities, as is evident from the Acts of the Apostles: “And all 
who believed were together and held all things in common, and 
would sell their possessions and goods and distribute them among 
all according as anyone had need. . . . Now the multitude of the 
believers were of one heart and one soul, and not one of them said 
that anything he possessed was his own, but they had all things in 
common.” (Acts 2:44; 4:32.) 

The phrase “to have all things in common” does not exclude the 
private ownership of property, but signifies the willingness and 
readiness of the first Christians to share their belongings with 
others, at times even selling in whole or part their property and 
possessions, and handing over the proceeds for the needs of the poor. 
This manner of acting differs but little from the practice of poverty 
in Congregations with simple vows. Christian common life is a 
mode of living, in which there is neither mine nor thine but only our; 
the individual limits himself in the use of his personal property and 
shares all other things under the guidance and authority of the 
Apostles. 

This apostolic tradition of living in common produced such sin- 
gular fruits of charity among the early Christians, that even the 
pagans remarked: “See how these Christians love one another!” 
This example so inspired the founders of religious orders that the 
common life became an essential element of religious life and a 
pillar of christian perfection. The Rule of every religious institute 
insists upon the total and continual dependence of the monk upon 
his abbot in the use of temporal goods, thus specifying the practice 
of poverty. Thereby the perfect common life became the founda- 
tion of a more perfect observance of the evangelical counsels, and 
provided an atmosphere most conducive to the attainment of per- 
fection. For common life runs contrary to one of the chief obstacles 
to perfection, the innate tendency to selfishness and individualism. 
Furthermore, the history of the rise and fall of religious orders, as 
observed in the Vatican Council, parallels for the most part the per- 
fection or decadence of the common life, so that it can be un- 
equivocally stated that the common life is one of the principal 
guarantees of discipline and regular observance. Every reform is 
essentially a return to a more perfect form of common life. Ever 
since the Council of Trent, the Church has officially and repeatedly 
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urged the common life. And since the Code of Canon Law, prac- 
tically all constitutions of religious institutes have been revised to 
include the common life. Without it the Church does not recognize a 
group as living the life of evangelical perfection, or being a religious 
institute. 

The necessity of the common life is not however of divine origin 
but of ecclesiastical origin. Christ gave no precept or counsel to his 
Apostles to found special societies for the practice of the evangelical 
counsels. And from the mere example of Christ and the apostles, we 
cannot conclude that living in common is necessary for those wish- 
ing to imitate Him more perfectly, though it is certainly useful. 
Therefore, in itself the state of acquiring perfection is compatible 
with a private or individual way of life, because the essence of 
striving for perfection merely consists in a stable manner of living, 
not necessarily in community, in which one consecrates himself 
totally to the service of God through the observance of the three 
evangelical counsels.t The history of canonical institutes confirms 
the fact that in the early years of the Church both men and women 
were recognized as religious, although they belonged to no religious 
society, e.g., hermits, virgins who after receiving the veil from the 
Bishop lived at home. The necessity, then, of belonging to a reli- 
gious institute approved by the Church in order to be in the state 
of perfection is of ecclesiastical origin. This policy is clearly evident 
from the time of the Middle Ages. The common life as the accepted 
mode of observing the evangelical counsels is an historical develop- 
ment. 


Nature of the Common Life 


From a juridical viewpoint the notion of the common life can be 
briefly stated in terms of the four causes. The efficient cause of the 
common life is the free act of religious profession. Its formal cause 
is the social life arising from membership in a legitimately estab- 
lished society, and as such is opposed to life as an individual free 


1§. C. de Religiosis; Series “Congressus et Cursus Speciales,” Acta et Docu- 
menta Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis, Romae, 1950, 2 vol. (Pia 
Societ&é San Paolo, Roma). “Neque ex ratione status, ut sic, nec ex ratione 
status perfectionis necessaria est illa condicio vitae communis; nec status 
religiosus ex sua specifica ratione aliquid habet, unde illam necessario requirat.” 
—Suarez, De Religione, tract. VII, 1.2, c.4, n.4 in: v.1, J 19, p. 230. 
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from all ties binding one to a society. Its material cause is the actual 
living with others in the same house, eating at the same table, sub- 
ject to the same superiors, wearing similar clothes and the like, and 
as such is opposed to living alone, a solitary life. Its final cause is 
a more perfect observance of the three evangelical counsels and 
growth in the theological and moral virtues.* 

The formal and essential element of the common life consists in 
belonging to a religious society by profession of a Rule approved by 
the Church and the submission of oneself to legitimate authority. 
This incorporation in a religious society is caused by religious pro- 
fession, and can be likened to Baptism, since it makes an individual 
a member of a new supernatural organism. Moreover, religious pro- 
fession by its very nature is a contract between an individual and 
a society, whereby the individual hands himself over entirely to 
Religion and Religion accepts him, cares for him, answers for him.? 
By this formal act of surrendering himself entirely to the institute, 
the individual loses his own independence and becomes an integral 
part of a new religious organism. As a result of this juridical in- 
corporation, the religious is bound to the common life, i.e., to the 
observance of a common Rule under the authority of a common 
superior in a certain community. The Rule is not merely a common 
objective, but a set of prescriptions which ordain and coordinate 
the activities of the individual members in such a way that this 
stable manner of living constitutes an organic whole. The Rule 
seeks to be a school of perfection, a living tradition which directs 
the soul habitually toward God, thereby achieving a more basic 
unity among the members. As in any society, so in religious life, 
authority safeguards the observance of the rule by properly inter- 
preting it and applying it to particular circumstances. 

Besides being a most effective means of attaining perfection for 
the individual, the common life fulfills a social purpose. Religious 
societies are miniature models and visible representations of the 


2 Tbid., M. Quatember, S.0.C., v.1, J 20, p. 239. 

3“Per traditionem a Religione acceptatam incorporatur homo Religioni, et 
unum corpus cum ea efficitur, et inde nascitur quaedam relatio identitatis et 
mutua obligatio religiosi ad Religionem, et e contrario propter quod dicunt 
communiter auctores inter Religionem et religiosum fieri mutuum contractum.” 
Suarez, De Relig., tract. VII, 1.10, ¢.5, n.5 in: Acta et Documenta, v.I, J 19, p. 
236. 
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Mystical Body of Christ. The analogy between the human body 
and the Mystical Body of Christ, which St. Paul uses in explaining 
the bond of unity between Head and members of the Church as a 
whole, is even more completely verified in a religious order. The 
functioning of the Church as an organism is principally understood 
in @ spiritual sense, whereas the functioning of a religious order as 
one organic whole extends to the material order. In a religious order, 
there are more ties that bind religious to one another and to their 
superiors than among the faithful at large, thus bringing about a 
greater physical similarity, a greater unity and coordination of 
activity, upon which the vitality of the whole organization depends. 
Each religious order has a distinctive spirit and a life of its own 
that is externalized in a common mode of living, thinking and acting, 
as determined by the Rule and Constitutions of each institute. This 
communion of life and action must be organic and organically per- 
fected, so that the action of the members is subordinated to the 
head and coordinated with one another in the same manner as the 
members of an individual human body. Common life, then, very 
definitely has a social significance, giving each religious order a 
distinctive body with which to clothe its peculiar spirit, and thus 
strikingly manifest to the world one facet of the spiritual perfection 
of Christ.* 


Its Material Elements 


Common life in its broadest sense includes the following material 
elements, which in fact are demanded by law: 

1. Common habitation under the same roof. 

2. Observance of the precepts of the Holy Rule and the Constitu- 
tions. 

3. Collective attendance at the acts and exercises of piety, such as 
prayer, both mental and vocal, including Holy Mass and Divine 
Office, community prayers said in common; other religious exercises 
such as examen of conscience, days of recollection, retreats, spiritual 
reading, mortifications and penances. 

4. Sharing the same table and food 

5. Use of clothing of same color, form and quantity 

6. Observance of poverty both in common and in private, as well 


4 Ibid., P. Basset, O.S.B., v.1, J 16, p. 208f. 
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as surrender of all income under whatsoever title received, for the 
use of the community.® 

7. Some common form of apostolate in which all share in some 
capacity or another. 

Out of this enumeration, let us now select those ideas that per- 
tain to the common life in its narrowest sense—those that pertain 
to poverty. 


Common Life in the Strict Sense 


In the use of material things, a religious is bound not merely by 
his vow of poverty, but also by positive legislation. Common life in 
the strict sense is enjoined on all religious by canon 594, which 
reads: 


1. In every religious institute all must carefully observe common life, 
even in matters of food, clothing, and furniture. 

2. Whatever is acquired by the religious, including superiors, according 
to the terms of canon 580, 2 and canon 582, n.1, must be incorporated in the 
goods of the house, or of the province, or of the institute; and all money 
and titles shall be deposited in the common safe. 

3. The furniture of the religious must be in accordance with the poverty 
of which they make profession. 


In general, this law means that the individual promises to work 
for the institute without remuneration and the institute promises to 
take care of all the needs of the individual according to the pro- 
visions and limitations found in Church Law, Rule and Constitu- 
tions. Let us now consider this basic law in detail. 

1. Common life in the strict sense demands a high degree of ma- 
terial conformity in the use of such temporal goods as food, clothing 
and personal furniture in the cells of the religious. All articles neces- 
sary for the friar must be provided by superiors from the common 
funds of the community, and must not be sought by the individual 
religious from outside sources.° This mode of procedure, determined 
by Constitutions in great detail, is the only reasonable way of secur- 
ing material uniformity among the friars. The term furniture ex- 
tends to all movable objects which a religious needs for his personal 
use, such as toiletries, stationery, books, instruments, etc., or for 

5 Cf. Regula et Constitutiones Generales Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, (Curia 


Generalis Ordinis, Romae, 1953), Art. 269. 
6 Ibid., art. 270, n.1. 
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his work. As duties, studies and labor differ among the friars, so 
also will the articles necessary for the individual. 

2. The second paragraph of this canon deals with common fund. 
It states that whatever any religious, including superiors, may re- 
ceive in whatever manner as a stipendium for services performed or 
as an outright gift, and from whatever person even a relative or 
personal friend is to be incorporated in the community goods and 
used for the common use of the brethren.’ Accordingly, all articles 
received should be handed over to the superior or disposed of ac- 
cording to his directions. If religious are permitted to retain any use- 
ful articles they may receive, and are not required to deposit them 
among the common supplies, there is great danger that many abuses 
detrimental to the common life will creep in, such as subjects pro- 
viding for the needs of their confreres from their private resources 
independently of the superior, or inequality in regard to the quan- 
ity and quality of objects, used by the religious. In regard to gifts 
intended for the personal needs of the religious, such as wearing 
apparel, expenses for a necessary Journey and the like, even such 
things should be turned over to the superior, since all such personal 
needs are to be supplied from the community funds.® Otherwise, the 
independent use of things gradually creep in to the ruin of the state 
of poverty and the violation of the vow. From insignificant items, 
men gradually build up greater resources until they provide for all 
their needs through private resources. 

3. The third part of this canon refers to the moderate use of 
things, whereby all luxuries, superfluities and curiosities are to be 
excluded according to the regulations of Rule and Constitutions. A 
special obligation rests on the superiors to see to it that neither 
superfluous things are permitted nor necessary things denied, and 
that the furnishings of the convent and of the individual are in ac- 
cord with seraphic poverty. In these matters the Vatican Council 
states a wise principle: “Superiors shall not refuse anything which 
is necessary and the religious shall not demand anything which is 


7 Ibid., art. 272. 
8 Pllis, A. C., SJ., “Common Life and the Spirit of Poverty,” Review for 
Religious, v. 2, n.1, 5ff. 
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superfluous. Hence charity and solicitude are earnestly recom- 
mended to superiors, religious moderation to subjects.” ° 


Juridical Sanctions 


The great importance of the common life is evident from the sanc- 
tions that the Church and the Order places on its observance. 

In 1658, the Sacred Congregation for Religious in a decree “Ad 
propagandam” addressed to the monks of St. John Gualbert of Val- 
lumbrosa forbade the appointment of any religious who did not 
observe the common life to the houses of the novitiate under penalty 
of refusing them permission to accept novices in the future.’° 
Similar orders were given to others. 

In its attempt to reform religious life, the Vatican Council insisted 
on the introduction and the strict observance of the common life in 
novitiates, houses of studies, and provincia] headquarters. And if 
there were no other reformed houses, the newly-professed must stay 
in these reformed houses, even if thereby the province is impeded 
from accepting new candidates. Moreover, no one could be admitted 
to any order unless he expressed his willingness to observe the per- 
fect common life, and that subsequently in making profession of 
vows he so promised, and that this be put in writing. 

Likewise, those with academic degrees or other titles are not to 
consider themselves in any sense exempt from observing the com- 
mon life, except for the time they are actually engaged in the per- 
formance of their duties.1? 

In these constitutions of the Vatican Council, we have the founda- 
tion for the dispensation of lectors, preachers, pastors and those in 
poor health from certain exercises of the common life as ordained 
in the present constitutions of every religious body. For example, 
pastors and their assistants are obliged to regular observance just 


® Concilium Vaticanum, De Regularibus, n.8. cap. I, 7, in: Coll. Lacen. VII, 
677. 

10 “Praecipue vero caveatur ne ibi ponatur aliquis, qui non consentiat servare 
vitam communem.... Alioquin poenas in numeratis Decretis Clementis 
VIII fel. recor. statutas se subituros, ac novas licentias suscipiendi Novitios 
nequaquam fore impetraturos certo sciant ...” in: Holste IV, 387-8. 

11 “Quicumque in futurum professionem emittet, praecepto servandi vitam 
perfectam communem teneatur; . . . si hic se subiicere recusaverit, nullo modo 
in Religionem admittatur.” Cone. Vat., cit. op. 
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as the other religious are; they must attend the common exercises 
unless they are actually legitimately impeded by their duties.'? 

Such decrees set the precedent for sanctions in force today: 

1. “In the Houses of Study perfect common life (especially in the 
matter of poverty) shall thrive; wherefore the Superiors shall place 
in them only Religious who are exemplary for regular observance 
and especially for the common life; otherwise the students may not 
be promoted to Orders.” #* According to this decree, it is evident that 
in these houses dispensations from the precepts of the Rule or the 
Constitutions are considered to be a serious departure from the 
common life. Among such dispensations derogatory to the common 
life can be enumerated dispensations from the law of fast, from the 
precept forbidding the wearing of shoes, from choral recitation of 
the Office and other community exercises. However, the application 
of this penalty presupposes a notable departure from the common 
life on the part of the community as a whole, and it is indeed doubt- 
ful that ordination would have to be refused to a candidate, whose 
life was irreproachable. Moreover such collective penalties, by way 
of suspension or interdict, are not as a rule imposed today. 

This severe penalty prohibiting the conferral of Orders at least 
shows the mind of the Church with regard to the importance of 
common life and in particular in relation to the education of stu- 
dents. As the Very Reverend Augustine Sepinski, Minister General 
of the Order of Friars Minor, pointed out in a recent address to the 
Minister Provincials of Germany,™ the conferences and individual 
guidance given by the Master on the Franciscan ideals has little 
effect on the young men of today, unless these words are actively 
backed up by the good example of all the members of the com- 
munity. The critical spirit so prevalent today among the young 
must be realistically taken into account. Counsel is given that in 
the staffing of the Houses of Studies superiors must exercise the 
greatest care that only men who are truly exemplary models of the 
ideal Franciscan, men who observe exactly the common life by 
actual participation in all community exercises, including meals and 
recreation, men animated by the spirit of brotherly love, the spirit 


12 Codex Iuris Canomet, Cn. 630, 1. 


13 [bid., Cn. 587, 2; Const. Gen. O.F.M., art. 87, 2. 
14 Acta Ordinis Fratrwm Minorum, LXXYV, fas. III, p. 138. 
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of prayer and sacrifice, and a truly apostolic spirit that does not 
merely dissipate itself in external activity, be stationed in these 
houses. If a choice must be made in the appointment of lectors or 
others engaged in the active apostolate, preference must always be 
given to those who by their fidelity to the observances of perfect 
community life give a good example to the clerics, even if others 
may be better qualified for the job. Such a policy that emphasizes 
quality is even more incumbent on superiors today, since in so 
many countries there is a falling off and lack of vocations. The only 
way of changing this trend is reform—a return to a stricter observ- 
ance which is a real challenge to the spirit of the age. And this must 
take root in the formation of the young. 

A further confirmation and sanction is found in canon 2389, v2z., 
All who habitually and in a grave degree violate the common man- 
ner of living in choir, at table, in their clothing, and in other ways 
prescribed by the Constitutions, after failing to amend their ways in 
spite of two admonitions, shall not be promoted to any office in the 
Order and may be deprived of both active and passive voice, and if 
they happen to have any office, they shall be removed from it. 

2. The importance of the common life is also evident from the 
penalties imposed on both provincial and local superiors, who 
notably neglect the grave obligation of safeguarding the common 
life, or who do not provide adequately for the needs of their subjects 
from the common funds, or who carelessly permit the acquisition of 
superfluous things or who do not see to it that the furnishings of 
the convent and of the individual Religious are in accord with 
seraphic poverty.’® Such superiors, who, after being admonished for 
the second time, do not amend their ways, but continue to notably 
neglect the obligations of providing the necessities for their subjects 
shall be removed from office, though they may be given the option 
of voluntarily handing in their resignation. The failure of the 
superior to provide for example, adequate food, furnishes a ready 
pretext for subjects to violate the precept concerning the use of 
money. They will keep money to provide food and drink in their 
rooms and eat out whenever an opportunity presents itself. Superiors 
who are excessively parsimonious or stingy also do great harm to 
the common life and should be removed from office. 


15 Const. Gen., art. 324, 1-2; art. 206. 
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3. Furthermore, anyone who appropriates things independently 
for his personal use is liable to the penalties leveled against pro- 
prietors, namely, with loss of office, temporary disqualification for 
office in the Order and the obligation of making a ten-day retreat. 

4. Finally, a local superior who in any way misuses the alms 
given for the common use shall be deprived of active and passive 
voice and of any office he may hold in the Order, and he shall be 
declared disqualified for office perpetually or for a time, according 
to the gravity and excess of his cheating and the amount of loss. 
The penalties for the violation of poverty are no longer found in 
the common law, but must be sought in the Constitutions of the 
single Institutes.*® 


Renewal of the Common Life 


If common life is to flourish anew, the first principle to be ob- 
served is the return to an exact observance of the law. The principal 
dangers to be avoided are personal gifts, spending money, and ex- 
travagance. 

1. The acceptance of personal gifts, be it in the form of money, 
books, clothing, toiletries, etc., for private and exclusive use, even 
pre-supposing a legitimate permission, particular or general, to keep 
them for one’s own use, should be discouraged. It may happen that 
legitimate custom, true necessity, or the practice of the laity sanc- 
tion such procedures. Such practices may be tolerated only under 
the following conditions: 

a) The articles accepted and retained are things normally pro- 
vided for all by the community, e.g., cigarettes, and they are such 
that they do not create noticeable differences between religious of 
the same community. 

b) In order to safeguard the religious from the vice of proprietor- 
ship, such articles must be accepted and retained and used with 
proper permission. There must be a real dependence on the local 
superior. 

c) In similar cases all should be treated equally. In other words, 
let superiors observe this principle: “Do not grant the use of tem- 
poral things to any religious or to yourself, unless you would be 


16 [bid. art. 325, 
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willing to grant the same to every other member of the community 
who is in like circumstances.” 37 

The values to be preserved by the observance of this practice are 
those of greater uniformity in the manner of living and secondly, 
the preservation of our state of poverty by restricting all to the 
truly useful. 

2. Peculiwm is the prohibition to have one’s own spending money 
whether dependently or independently of the superior. The peculium 
is defined by Vermeersch as “a small sum of money (or its equiva- 
lent) distinct from the common fund, which is given to an individual 
religious for his personal use, and which is over and above what is 
required for his immediate needs.” ** The peculzwm is in effect some- 
thing that personally belongs to the religious, for it his to do with 
as he pleases, since the superior no longer has anything to say about 
its use or disposal. It serves no immediate need but is a reserve at 
one’s disposal out of which provision can be made for future needs. 
Such independent use of money is obviously a violation both of pov- 
erty and the common life. On the other hand, to have money of your 
own, received with permission and set aside for your personal needs, 
but subject at all times to the superior, is not a violation of poverty, 
since such use is truly dependent upon the will of the superior. 
However, it is against canon 594, which specifies that personal needs 
are to be supphed by the community from the common funds. 

In our modern American friaries there is not so much danger of 
peculium in the strict sense of the word, but of the too free use of 
common funds. The individual friar readily puts into the common 
fund whatever alms he may receive, but with the same readiness and 
independence he is apt to withdraw from the common fund any 
expenses he wishes to make. Superiors usually set aside some money 
for immediate needs, more or less specified. Custom may permit the 
individual to help himself to such money when he goes out, for 
transportation needs, refreshments, entertainment, and purchase of 
small articles. This is especially true in smaller houses. Such a 
custom while probably justifiable in itself, can lead to many abuses 
especially if superiors make no attempt to control it. In effect, the 
individual friar becomes his own superior in the use of the common 


17 Hillis, op. cit., p. 11; ef. J. Durand in: Acta et Doc. v.1, f 17, p. 219f. 
18 A. Vermeersch, De Religiosis, t.1, n.273, p. 178. 
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funds, and may easily neglect to seek necessary permissions, and also 
omit giving an account of the expenses incurred. Such free and 
uncontrolled use of money also leads to the accumulation of super- 
fluities and curiosities. It further tends to disrupt community life, 
in so far as there is a constant danger that the individual having the 
means will not scruple to eat out and seek recreation away from the 
community whenever he is not home on duty. Such abuses obviously 
imply a very broad and lax interpretation of many religious obliga- 
tions, explicitly prescribed by the Constitutions, if not a violation of 
the very vows of obedience and poverty in the strict sense of the 
word. The vows are apt to become quite meaningless, unless the 
regulations concerning the common life are strictly observed. The 
non-insistence on the common life by superiors is the ruin of all 
religious discipline and true community spirit. The evil here does 
not consist in the fact that money is available for necessary 
expenditures, but the failure to insist on necessary permissions for 
its use. 

With good reason the Council of Trent and succeeding popes have 
forbidden the peculiwm. Very few canonists since the promulgation 
of the Code attempt to defend the legality of even a dependent 
peculium. An example of such dependent use is the permission of a 
superior to an individual to keep any money he may obtain by 
helping out on Sundays to be used for building up a private library 
in the field of his specialization. Such customs may be Justified, 
especially if the Religious is living away from his convent, provided 
that it is not carried to excess, and the money is not used for other 
purposes. 

3. A third danger to the common life and our state of poverty is 
the excessive modernization and luxurious furnishings of our friaries. 
Schools, parish offices, meeting rooms, etc., of course, can be more 
elegantly furnished than convents. If, however, such places are habit- 
ually used by the friars, they may accustom him to a more luxurious 
way of life. Anyone in such a position, especially if he is the 
administrator of special funds, must not provide for his personal 
needs and comforts by using such money. Too often superiors 
encourage such practices, by giving a friar a job in a slum area, or 
in the missions without adequate means of support, expecting the 
friar to raise funds elsewhere through spiritual friends and relatives. 
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Those who succeed in building up such a plant, perhaps even to the 
detriment of religious poverty, are praised, while another who may 
not have had a chance to build up such contacts, is characterized as 
shiftless and incompetent. Furthermore, when a religious has made 
such a personal investment in some apostolic work, is he likely to 
accept a change graciously? How can such a problem be faced? 
Should there be a central supervision of such works? Should all alms 
pass through a common fund? 


Regular Observance and Recreation 


Regular discipline and a fixed order of the day also pertains to 
the common life taken in the broad sense, for they are means of per- 
fection, characteristic of the religious state. In order to lead a truly 
interior life, it is of the utmost importance that the community as 
such be faithful to the exercises of piety prescribed by the Constitu- 
tions. This is particularly true in the houses of study, for the young, 
with good reason, demand that either these things be strictly ad- 
hered to without gloss or else abolished completely. The environ- 
ment also should be favorable to the practice of recollection. Hence, 
the order of the day prescribes set times for recreation and silence. 


Exercises of Piety 


The problem that concerns us can best be formulated in the fol- 
lowing question. How can the exercises of piety be made real stimuli 
to perfection instead of degenerating into a mechanical routine and 
a source of annoyance? From this viewpoint we shall briefly con- 
sider mental prayer, vocal prayer and the examination of conscience. 

Mental prayer in most religious institutes is traditionally an 
exercise performed in common at a fixed time and place according 
to some points read aloud from a meditation book assigned by the 
superior. For some individuals at least this practice seems to have 
certain disadvantages. First of all, should meditation be a commu- 
nity exercise or should mental prayer be made in private at one’s 
own time and convenience? In most smaller communities composed 
largely of priests, there usually is not a common hour of rising be- 
cause of Masses scheduled at different hours and even in different 
places. Conflicting duties may also make it difficult for all to be 
present at a given time in the evening. In such cases, if a time con- 
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venient for all cannot be found, then each at least must make his 
own schedule. Some regularity must be maintained, if religious life 
is to have any meaning. On the other hand, complete freedom for 
all in making one’s meditation privately would lead most religious 
to great irregularity and neglect because of human frailty and the 
difficulty of learning how to meditate profitably and persevering in 
it. It is a known fact that one of the first religious exercises to be 
neglected by the priest in active work is not the recitation of Divine 
Office, but the faithful practice of meditation. Meditation in com- 
mon pertains to the more perfect observance of the common life and 
the very presence of others is an encouragement for the weak and a 
new bond of unity and solidarity in Christ for all, for Christ said: 
“where two or more are gathered in my name, I am in their midst.” 

Secondly, if mental prayer is a common exercise, should points be 
read in common or should each be left to himself? The objection to 
a common reading may be expressed as follows: common reading 
consumes too much time, may not fit the needs of the individual, 
and consequently, meditation becomes a mechanical exercise from 
which few derive profit. On the other hand, common reading from a 
meditation book, which systematically covers all the principal truths 
and means of perfection for a religious in the course of a year, is a 
timely reminder of the essentials of religious hfe, which many might 
otherwise neglect if permitted to follow their own tastes exclusively. 
And even if the topic may not appeal to an individual as material 
for meditation, it is useful spiritual reading. One can always seek 
another subject for his actual meditation. 

Among vocal prayers the Divine Office occupies the principal 
place for the friar, since we are obliged to the choral recitation. 
Every effort should be made that the recitation be devout, which is 
impossible if sufficient time is not allotted. Other community prayers 
should be kept to a minimum, and should be principally composed 
of liturgical formulas. Devotions are no substitute for meditation, 
and ordinarily are not to be included among obligatory community 
exercises. Such brevity leaves time for the private recitation of the 
rosary and in general encourages the individual to develop his own 
personal devotions. 

The examination of conscience is another exercise that should not 
be left to the choice of the individual, but be assigned a fixed time 
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among the community exercises. There is a tendency today espe- 
cially among the young to freely follow generous impulses and to 
shy away from scrutinizing and rendering an account of their 
actions, lest as they fear, they become too preoccupied with self. 
While a morbid ego-centrism has no place in religious life, the omis- 
sion of seriously examining oneself is apt to lull one into a false 
security of being already perfect and consequently neglecting to 
systematically mortify one’s passions. Hence, less attention can be 
given to running through a long list of questions, and more emphasis 
should be placed on the causes of failings, the intentions that prompt 
our actions, and the supernatural motives that should guide them in 
the future. 


Recreation and Mortification 


The modern apostolate today no doubt places the friar under great 
emotional and neurological strains; hence, more than ever before, 
there is need for more relaxation and diversion. Yet it would seem 
that the tendency to recreate, whenever a friar is not actively en- 
gaged in the fulfillment of his duties, threatens one of the most 
basic principles of the religious life—the need for mortification. 
Especially today when the traditional external mortifications of 
fasting, taking the discipline, keeping vigil, etc., have been greatly 
relaxed or entirely abandoned for reasons of health, there is greater 
need for silence, custody of the eyes, the mortification of our sensual 
appetites, such as eating, drinking, the use of modern conveniences 
for the comfort of the body. While making allowances for longer 
sleep and better food, life should be kept simple and manly, abolish- 
ing above all the effeminate care of the body. One simply cannot 
attain perfection without the mortification of the appetites in in- 
different matters. And with the more frequent contacts with a 
secular world, one cannot easily avoid sin without a true spirit of 
interior and exterior mortification, in those things that concern reli- 
gious reserve and modesty, the spirit of independence, detachment 
from the world and custody of the heart. If anything, the friar of 
today is more subject to temptations of the flesh and the spirit and 
therefore religious life as such must remain mortified, poor, contrary 
to nature, so that a spirit of prayer is maintained in the midst of 
activity. 
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Hence, while greater allowances can be made in the matter of 
recreation because of greater tensions, still recreation must be regu- 
lated by the common life both in the time allotted to recreation as 
well as in the kinds of recreation indulged in. While encouraging 
the friars to participate regularly in community recreation, the prac- 
tice of recreating with seculars and paying them frequent social 
visits should be abolished, because it creates a worldly spirit in the 
heart of the religious, and accustoms him to luxuries and pleasures 
that are totally foreign to his vocation. The practice of going out 
occasionally in the company of one’s confreres, whether to eat, or 
attend ball games, movies and other acceptable forms of entertain- 
ment certainly is far more acceptable than associating with seculars, 
and if permitted to all alike under the supervision of the superior, 
can hardly be regarded as breaking down or violating the common 
life. In all these things, including travel and vacations, limitations 
to safeguard the spirit of religious piety are necessary. 


Modern Inventions 


In a world-wide order such as ours, embracing so many different 
countries, climates and cultures with their diverse and unequal 
standards of living, there are bound to be differences from place to 
place in our manner of community living, especially in the abun- 
dance, kinds and quality of material goods at our disposal. While we 
are not to ape the spirit of materialism that dominates our times, 
yet we must take its conveniences, if we are to effectively work upon 
modern society and sanctify it. In the use of modern inventions for 
recreational, educational and apostolic purposes, we should be 
guided by the following principles. In general, modern inventions 
are good, and hence in so far as they are an aid in attaining the end 
of the institute and conserving the time, health and strength of the 
religious for other more spiritual pursuits, they are to be admitted 
to our friaries. On the other hand, we must also admit that the 
indiscriminate and unregulated use of them can be both dangerous 
and harmful to religious life. Therefore, if they merely cater to the 
personal comfort and convenience of the religious and actually are 
obstacles to his approach to God in making him more worldly, they 
must be excluded from our friaries or at least strictly supervised. 

In particular, to evaluate the benefits and show the dangers of 
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our modern means of communication—the daily papers, magazines, 
the radio, movies, television, etc.,—would take us far beyond our 
topic of the common life. Yet we cannot ignore them because of 
their influence on community living and their utility and even neces- 
sity for the apostolate. The fact is that they have generally found 
their way into our friaries. Experience further teaches that they 
need neither interfere with common life nor be a source of worldli- 
ness, granted the supervision of a prudent and fatherly superior. 
Good results will be obtained in the end from their use, if corre- 
sponding measures are taken immediately to eradicate the abuses, 
which are bound to creep in because of the weakness of human 
nature. In the last analysis, however, whether these things once 
admitted are going to be helpful or harmful, depends upon the in- 
dividual: his devotion to his work, his spirit of mortification, his 
desire for personal sanctity. No amount of policing and disciplining 
will be effective, though thorough instruction and good example will 
be most beneficial. 

With regard to the radio, should a friar be permitted the private 
use of a radio? There is certainly a difference of opinion on this 
question, but at the very outset we should not overlook the fact that 
the General Constitutions of the Friars Minor permit the radio only 
for common use.’ We could still argue that if the radio is a small 
inexpensive one that the community could provide for all so wishing, 
it would not be against poverty, and if the discipline of the house, 
especially with regard to silence, be strictly observed, it would not 
be against common life. However, whether the advantages in saving 
time, acquiring useful information outweigh the dangers of isolating 
the friar from the community during recreation time, of unmortified 
indulgence in the use of the radio simply for the sake of amusement, 
and of disturbing the peace of the house and annoying others is a 
problem that is open for further discussion. 

As a final conclusion on the use of modern inventions, let me quote 
the Most Reverend John Mix, C.R.: “If we are to adapt ourselves, 
as Religious, in parishes, and schools, to the times and to the needs 
of the people whom we serve, we cannot restrict too much the use 
of these means . . . . without defeating the purpose of adaptation. 


19 Const. Gen., art. 175. 
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All these modern inventions can be used to good and even spiritual 
advantage if used in moderation. The danger lies in the abuse of 
these means. To forestall any and all abuse of these God-given in- 
struments requires the vigilance of prudent and understanding 
Superiors and the sincere and wholehearted cooperation of the 
subjects.” ?° 


Principles of Adaptation 


In any process of renewal or change, it is the internal spirit that 
must be given first consideration. Everything that is done must safe- 
guard our essential vocation as Franciscan religious, and help us to 
attain that perfection to which we are called. Anything that would 
make us more worldly or conform us to seculars is diametrically op- 
posed to our vocation. The irreligion of modern times can only be 
met by becoming more religious, otherwise we will no longer be the 
proverbial “salt of the earth.” The spirit of the world is the spirit 
of selfishness and cupidity; the spirit of religion is essentially the 
spirit of charity. 

Now the formal element of religious life is the consecration of self 
totally to the service of God, whereby we cast off all self-love and 
exclusively devote ourselves to the common good, the good of the 
Church, which is the service of our fellow-man in the work of their 
sanctification. It is precisely through religious life lived in com- 
mon that this unselfish social love is born and perfected in our 
hearts. As St. Augustine says: ‘‘Primum, propter quod in unum estis 
congregati ut unanimes habitetis in domo et sit vobis anima una 
et cor unum in Deo.” *! This spirit which unites us as brothers and 
makes us generous in our solicitude for the material and spiritual 
welfare of our brothers in religion, is the best visible representation 
to a pagan irreligious world of the social love and unity of the 
Church. It is not so much the mechanical, external, material con- 
formity and equality of our life, that impresses the world, but our 
selfless dedication to one another. A certain amount of regularity is 
necessary merely for the sake of good order and efficiency, which 
values are well understood and utilized in modern society and busi- 
ness. The specific reason why religious live together according to 


20 J. Mix, C.R., in: Acta et Documenta, v.2, { 147, p. 471. 
21 Regula ad servos Dei, c.1. 
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certain detailed regulations and have all things in common rather 
consists in this that all learn to seek not the things that are their 
own but those that are of Jesus Christ. The perfect observance of 
the common life from day to day conserves and perfects a wonderful 
unity of spirit. If the common life is perfectly maintained, the reli- 
gious vows and corresponding virtues are cultivated; and these vir- 
tues strive to root out of the heart of man love for personal advance- 
ment, for the affection of a wife, for the power of money, thereby 
leaving room for the love of the good that is common to all. 
Religious who live in common learn to bear one another’s burdens 
according to the exhortation of the Apostle to the Gentiles, and thus 
fulfil the law of Christ, for to preserve peace and harmony in a con- 
vent, self-abnegation is necessary. Through fidelity to the common 
life cupidity is overcome and charity reigns. For who claims nothing 
as his own, seeks nothing, does not work for his own gain, and does 
not use temporal goods except at the will of his Superior, is truly 
forgetful of self, devoted to his brothers, and lives in peace and 
harmony in the bonds of charity. In the love of the common good, 
St. Augustine finds a principle for measuring spiritual progress: 
“Quanto plus rem communem, quam propriam vestram curaveritis, 
tanto vos amplius profecisse noveritis.” Man does not advance in 
virtue and perfection, unless he goes out of himself and becomes un- 
mindful of his own personal good and embraces the common good 
which is not only the good of the Order but of the Church universal. 
In the renewal of religious life, first comes the generous surrender 
of self to all the sacrifices of the common life for the good of others. 
A perfect rebirth of community spirit requires also a more faithful 
adherence to the rules and customs, which prescribe concretely our 
mode of living together. With regard to this material element of 
common life, which indeed differs among various institutes, new so- 
cial conditions may demand various modification for the sake of the 
apostolate. In order to take a more active part in economic, cultural 
and social organizations, full community life is not always possible. 
Under such circumstances, the religious must attach all the more 
importance to safeguarding as much regularity as his duties permit, 
as well as to practicing fraternal charity toward his immediate 
associates. A certain minimum of common life must be preserved, 
otherwise a religious house becomes nothing more than a boarding 
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house. Anyone who intelligently arranges his work, can manage to 
be present for at least some community exercises of piety and can 
eat and recreate with his brethren. If he does not, his independent 
way of acting totally defeats his primary goal of becoming perfect, 
and the undue freedom he appropriates to himself cannot but end 
in personal disaster for himself as well as much useless activity, that 
bears no fruit for eternity. 

The religious who separates himself from his community and iso- 
lates himself in the midst of the comforts of this world will lack the 
daily practise of submission, humility and mortification of his own 
will, and consequently will no longer be advancing in conformity to 
Christ. Still wearing the habit, but lacking the virtues of a religious, 
he will be a scandal to the world rather than a light to the world. 

The difficulty of maintaining regular observance in community 
life and at the same time carrying on fruitfully our modern Francis- 
can apostolate must also be studied from the viewpoint of our Fran- 
ciscan ideal and the mission of the Order. If we return to St. Francis, 
it is obvious that we are free to do away with regular observance in 
the sense of a fixed community schedule of exercises; then there 
would be no problem of meeting the demands of the apostolate. In 
so doing, however, we should be obliged to a more perfect form of 
the common life after the example of Francis and his first followers, 
who possessed nothing of their own and shared whatever they re- 
ceived with one another and the poor. And so we too would have to 
dispossess ourselves of the monasteries and the many modern 
facilities at our disposal for carrying out the works of the apostolate. 
Such a primitive state of mendicancy is hardly amenable to the 
apostolic works to which we are actually committed. Besides in so 
returning, we would be neglecting the Franciscan ideal in its his- 
torical development. The undetermined though perfect form of the 
common life instituted by St. Francis gave way to a form of regular 
monastic life under the Constitutions of St. Bonaventure. Should we 
not regard this historical fact as one of the strongest arguments for 
the need of the common life and regular observance, namely, that 
for the majority of men religious perfection will not be effectively 
attained and preserved unless there is a systematic program of in- 
struction coupled with fixed exercise of piety? These considerations 
seem to confirm the mind of the Church, namely, that religious per- 
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fection can only flourish in a well-regulated form of community life. 
Along these lines the Church as a fond mother has guided the Fran- 
ciscan Order throughout the centuries in settling its disputes and 
reviving its characteristic spirit of poverty and evangelical sim- 
plicity. Her attention has ever been directed toward the restoration 
of strict observance according to the primitive ideals of St. Francis, 
not toward relaxation. And her policy today in the face of a pagan 
world is not to secularize religious but to intensify their spirituality, 
that their holiness may be a leaven to the world. This goal is well 
expressed by the Most Rev. John B. Janssens, S.J.: 


Nostra haee tempora postulant ut disciplina religiosa cum ea discretione 
quam prudentia christiana requirit—quamque Regulis suis splendide illus- 
trarunt magni Fundatores (ut in Occidente S. Benedictus)—sine respectu 
humano nec debilitate ulla, urgeatur plene, redeaturque ad vitam re- 
gularem, austeram, pauperem, non tantum in dependentia a Suprioribus, 
sed etiam in moderatissimo usu rerum commodarum; ad vitam, dico, 
quae et sensualitatem corporis et superbiam mentis mortificet, saecula- 
ribusque praeluceat tamquam forma vitae vere Evangelicae.22 


In line with the foregoing remarks, the only reasonable conclusion 
to be drawn is that religious life is not to be watered down nor the 
characteristic Franciscan spirit be sacrificed for the sake of certain 
works of the apostolate. If certain forms of the apostolate are in- 
compatible with regular observance, such works in accordance with 
the recommendation of Fr. Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp., should not be 
undertaken by the Order, but committed to the diocesan clergy or 
to modern non-religious societies of priests without vows. 


Th religious life is ordained essentially to the glory of God and the per- 
fection of its members. The performance of a work should not be allowed 
to take the place of these two ends. If a work tends to do so, the con- 
clusion is that it should not be committed a religious institution.28 


In other words, any reform or modification of the Order must sus- 
tain the traditional mixed life, with adequate provision for common 
exercises of piety ordained principally for the sanctification of its 
members. Every religious order, strictly so-called, must safeguard 
the true vocation of its members as religious which consists pri- 


22 Acta et Doc., v. 1, p. 260. 
23 Ibid., p. 205. 
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marily in the common striving for perfection through the observance 
and practice of the evangelical counsels. In any case the question is 
not: what is better among the means prescribed by the Constitu- 
tions: the ministry and the works of the apostolate or exercises of 
piey along with the other conventual obligations? Both are neces- 
sary. The friar must be an apostle, but he must beware of falling 
into a purely natural activity—‘“the heresy of action” (Pius XII). 
The friar must also be united to God, but he may not become a 
simple contemplative, shirking the work assigned to him. The very 
soul of the apostolate is union with God in a well-balanced life. Both 
exercises of piety and external activity are means of self-sanctifica- 
tion and the sanctification of others. 

While this conclusion may be the ideal to be sought, practical 
considerations, such as the needs of the hierarchy for more laborers 
and the actual commitment of the friars to various forms of the 
apostolate, require certain adaptations. In the recently approved 
General Constitutions of the Friars Minor, the following provision 
is made concerning parochial work: “Although the administration 
of parishes can not be undertaken without a dispensation, at times 
such work cannot, for the good of souls, be declined. Care is to be 
taken, however, that on this account the other forms of the 
apostolate which are more proper to our Order are not to be neg- 
lected.” 24 While the individual friar may be excused from com- 
munity exercises, when legitimately impeded by his office, yet 
regular observance must be maintained in all religious communi- 
ties. Where most of the friars stationed in a given community are 
engaged in parochial work, a special order of the day that will per- 
mit attendance at community exercises without unduly interfering 
with parochial duties, should be drawn up, even though this involves 
grouping various exercises at the same time. 


The Value of the Common Life 
Let us in conclusion attempt to summarize the principal advan- 
tages of the common life for the sanctification of the religious. 
1. To belong to a religious community and to faithfully abide by 
its rules and regulations brings with it the assurance that we are 
doing the will of God, and thereby we avoid many dangers to which 


24 Const. Gen., art. 630. 
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those are exposed who are a guide to themselves in the practice of 
the evangelical counsels, such as the hermits in the early Church. 
Such rules and customs are proven means of perfection adapted to 
our individual aptitudes. 

2. Community life, even naturally speaking, is far better ordained 
to the social needs of man. As the vows free us from many attach- 
ments, so the division of labor in a community frees us from many 
duties necessary for the care of the body. Every community has its 
traditions, a way of living beneficial both to soul and body that has 
stood the test of time and experience. The limitations that an order 
of the day places upon our independence and freedom of activity is 
a small price to pay for the many temporal and spiritual benefits 
that we reap from such regularity. 

It is natural for man to live in community. In the natural order 
there is the family and the state; in the supernatural there are two 
forms of community: the Christian family consecrated to God in 
the sacrament of matrimony for the education and sanctification of 
children of God, and the religious family, firmly established by the 
free act of religious profession and consecrated entirely to the serv- 
ice of God and the salvation of souls. A religious community gives 
us a new home and many new brothers, who are bound together by 
strong supernatural ties and common purposes. There are also the 
advantages of human companionship, lauded by Sacred Scripture: 
A brother helped by a brother is like a strong city. And among our 
brothers we find men, who through learning and specialization and 
wide experience are capable of offering us wise counsel in all our 
needs and problems and are sincerely interested in our welfare. 

Even the very real inconveniences and disadvantages of com- 
munity life contribute to our spiritual welfare, as is so well ex- 
pressed in the saying of St. John Berchmans: Maxima mea 
paemtentia vita communis. The inconvenience of helping others, of 
bearing with their differences of temperament, their annoying man- 
nerisms, making allowances for their personal prejudices, their likes 
and dislikes, their varied interests provide excellent occasions of 
sanctifying ourselves and overcoming our egoism by the practise of 
patience, kindness, consideration, joined to a perfect docility in ful- 
filling all religious observances. Many saints such as the Little 
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Flower found in the very trials of community life a very important 
part of the secret of their sanctity. 

3. The common life is the most effective means of attaining a true 
detachment from material things, which is the very object of the 
vow of poverty. To habitually accept without complaint and seeking 
exceptions whatever is furnished in the matter of food, clothing, and 
furnishings whether it is according to our tastes or not, makes us 
detached and frees us from the cravings of our own sensual appetites. 
Detachment and humility are further encouraged by the necessity 
of having to ask for permission for such things and give an account 
of our use of material things. 


Conclusion 


In order to attain these blessings from the common life, each must 
strive to develop the following dispositions and attitudes. 

First of all, a great love for the common life, for without love 
there would be little diligence and industry in working for the com- 
munity, and on the other hand, without love for the common good, 
one would be concerned only about his own personal convenience 
in the use of things. Moreover, the care that each bestows upon the 
objects placed at his disposal greatly helps to increase the esteem of 
common life among all. 

Then, a spirit of detachment and humility is necessary that we 
may escape the pettiness of demanding mathematical equality in 
the distribution of common goods, and also of keeping a record of 
all one’s contributions to the common good. 

Finally, a spirit of moderation should rule the heart; a greater 
latitude in the use of things is permissible in the ministry, in educa- 
tional and charitable works, which would be totally unbecoming in 
regard to the personal needs of the religious, who professes to be a 
disciple of Christ. Hence all improvements for the sake of the 
apostolate are to be encouraged, while improvements which serve 
only the personal ease and comfort of the religious are to be dis- 
couraged. 


DISCUSSION 


ERNEST LATKO, O.F.M.:—In his fine paper entitled, “The Value of the 
Common Life,” Fr. Valerius Messerich has clearly delineated for us, from the 
canonical, social, and psychological viewpoint, the many characteristics of the 
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common life in religion with its valuable features. His paper he divided into 
several parts. 

In part one, briefly but quite adequately he sketched the origins and the 
nature of the common life in general, as well as its material elements. Common 
life, he reminds us, means two things: membership in a society which enjoys 
moral personality under a determined superior and a definite rule, and the 
actual dwelling together under a common roof, sharing the common lodging 
and board with others of the same religious family. The religious state em- 
braces such elements as a fixed or stable manner of life in common, in which 
the evangelical counsels are observed by means of the vows of obedience, 
chastity, and poverty. 

In part two he elaborated on the common life viewed in the strict sense, in 
which he enunciated the common law of the Church as expressed in canons 
592-612. In every religious institute common life must be exactly observed by 
all, even in those things which pertain to food, clothing, and furniture. What- 
ever is acquired by religious, not excluding superiors, must be incorporated in 
the goods of the house, or of the province or institute. All money and secur- 
ities shall be deposited in the common safe. Common life, briefly, in the 
strict sense as described in common law is a special manner of practicing reli- 
gious poverty. 

Our new General Constitutions, promulgated on April 16, 1954, speak of the 
following elements of the common life. “The nature of the common life de- 
mands common habitation under the same roof; the observance of the pre- 
cepts of the Holy Rule and the Constitutions; collective attendance at the 
acts and exercises of piety; sharing the same table and food; the use of 
clothing of the same color, form and quality; the observance of poverty, both 
in common and in private, as well as the surrender of all income, under what- 
soever title received, for the use of the community. There shall be no differ- 
ence, therefore, among the Friars, nor shall one be given preference over the 
others, unless the rule of established necessity and fraternal charity de- 
mands it.” (Art. 269) Common life is so important that the superiors are 
bound under grave obligation to maintain sound and flourishing, and to de- 
fend, this rule of the common life, by use of all the means of prudence and 
religious forthrightness. 

In part three, furthermore, Fr. Valerius presented the norms for a renewal 
of the common life, while in the last part he offers, in all humility, what he 
considers prudent principles of adaptation in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the “renovatio accommodata.” Perhaps some of the points found in 
these two sections might well serve as material for discussion. 

What special value is there in the common life for the American with his 
deep-rooted individualism? The author might have dwelt at some length on 
this point. Perhaps there could have been more discussion relative to the 
renovation envisioned. 

The great value of the common life, very likely its greatest, lies in its un- 
mistakable way of mortification imposed by obedience. It is the wearisome 
daily cross we in the Order dedicated to penance take upon our shoulders in 
imitation of the Divine Master. Many saints who have vowed their lives in 
religion found the common life the most burdensome aspect of religion, taxing 
as it does all the spiritual resources of the individual. It requires a new 
supernatural dedication often. A modern saint such as St. Therese found the 
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greatest source of merit and progress in sanctity in the daily cross of the 
common life. “Maxima paenitentia,” that was the way saints characterized it. 
Perhaps in our discussion we might consider some of the aspects of the com- 
mon life the Franciscan is bound to lead with his confreres in a parish or in 
a high school or college. Since there are many problems in this realm, daily 
schedules could be rearranged and some provisions made, in the interest of 
sound and prudent adaptation envisaged by the paper. How shall we proceed? 
Our discussion of such things might prove fruitful. 


SISTER M. FRANCINE, O.S.F.:—Father Valerius has just given us a very 
inspiring and well-organized rendition of what I should like to call the plat- 
form of True Communism.—And perhaps we all need to become a little more 
communistic! 

We of the modern world who have watched the rise and growth, the be- 
ginning and the march of Communism have come to think of it only in terms 
of derogatory connotations—iron and bamboo curtains, ruthless slaughter, 
intense hatred. We have apparently forgotten that there has always existed 
and always will exist a true communism with the entirely opposite connota- 
tions of love, service, sincerity, unity, truth and peace. The Psalmist en- 
visaged this communism thousands of years ago when he sang, “Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity . . . for 
there the Lord hath commanded blessings, and life forever more.” (Psalm 132.) 
Christ Himself endorsed this true communism when at the Last Supper in His 
solemn pontifical prayer He begged, “That all may be one, as Thou Father in 
me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us .. . I in them, and Thou 
in me; that they may be perfected in unity.” (John 17:21) What Christ de- 
scribed in this beautiful passage was community life—true communism—lived 
in its fullest and most perfect form—the communal life of the Trinity. What 
Christ petitioned in this prayer was that all men, but religious communities in 
particular, should manifest in minature, but in full intensity, this Trinitarian 
Communal life. As Father Mullahy says in the Review for Religious, May, 
1955: 

God not only has community life; He 72s community life. He is a commu- 

nity of three Persons whose life consists in an eternal, mutual outpouring 

of light and love, an outpouring that is so intense and so utterly altruistic 

that it constitutes the very personality of the members of the community. 
In the Trinity the common life is lived in its fullest dimensions, no member 
possessing anything absolute by Himself alone; everything absolute is shared 
in common. In the Trinity, as in a religious community, the common life is 
founded on poverty, that mysterious infinitely rich poverty that makes per- 
sonal possession of anything absolutely quite impossible. 

Perhaps, with Father Mullahy, we may be permitted to think that God’s 
purpose in bringing religious communities into existence was solely to provide 
a state which would have the ideal conditions for leading the common life of 
the Blessed Trinity, and by extension, of the Mystical Body, with the fullest 
intensity possible to men here on earth. 

Father Valerius and the discussion leaders have as their fundamental purpose 
in this panel to help us re-discover the beauties, privileges, and duties of this 
communal life, and to send us back to our varied activities eager, willing, and 
even pledged to make ring true of us the words that so aptly described Christ’s 
early followers, “See how they love one another.” 
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Can it really be said of any other group than the religious community that 
they can sing the hymn Ubi Caritas with greater truth and meaning?—It is the 
love of Christ that has brought us together and made us one. May we not be 
the ones to break this “bond of perfection.” 

We have heard reiterated frequently during the course of this conference 
that grace builds om nature. Man is composed of body and soul, and both 
elements are deserving of consideration even, or shall I say, particularly when 
discussing such an intimate question as the common life. So that the discussion 
of Father Valerius’ paper might be more fruitful, the discussion leaders pro- 
pose to handle it in two divisions, namely, the spiritual aspect and the material 
aspect of the common life. I present first Sister Miriam Clare who will treat 
all questions dealing with the spiritual aspect. For your convenience we have 
prepared the outline of the discussion as Sister intends to develop it. Since 
many possible items have been discussed in the previous panels, Sister tried 
to emphasize points not mentioned before. 


SISTER MIRIAM CLARE, O.S.F.:—Because our present and recent Holy 
Fathers have been centering so much attention on the Liturgy, we feel that 
religious orders are neglecting a most potent means of perfecting their com- 
mon spiritual life—that of living the life of the Church more fully. We have, 
therefore, chosen to treat the Liturgy against the background of Father 
Valerius’ very excellent paper on “The Common Life.” To facilitate discus- 
sion, we have mimeographed special points for consideration. 

Our first consideration is the need to view religious practices more in terms 
of divine worship than of asceticism, a point stressed and restressed by Father 
Mullahy in a recent article in the Review for Religious. Certain dangers are 
inherent in an over-emphasized asceticism: spiritual introversion, isolationism, 
and, one brought out most adequately by Father Nathaniel Sonntag, excessive 
individualism. It should not be surprising that these are found in religious life. 
This is the modern temper, stemming from the Protestant Reformation and, 
indeed, the whole Renaissance movement. Saint Bernard and Saint Augustine 
find them part of the sin of Satan, individualism, introversion and isolationism 
resulting in a refusal on the part of Lucifer to share what he had with in- 
feriors, man. This was the first failure in the spiritual common life. 

Our second consideration is the need to realize the special virtues that will 
grow with emphasis on religious practices as acts of divine worship. Charity 
will grow because the religious will be sharing with others in the praise and 
love of God; humility, because she will be sacrificing individualism and per- 
sonal preferences for the liturgy which is public worship; obedience, self- 
discipline cannot help but follow. 

The next point on our outline: Particular practices and prayers to be ex- 
amined. Our attitude toward Mass and Communion will be an indication of 
the kind of religious we are. These occupy the central place in the Liturgy as 
the official and lawful worship of the Church. They can never be regarded as 
private acts of worship. Holy Communion is a banquet table which we share; 
it is not a private feast, a point Father Mullahy brought out most beautifully 
in a recent article in Worship. If we would remember this, we would hesitate 
about acting uncharitably towards one who shared the banquet with us, par- 
taking of the Victim, Christ. The Divine Office, too, is the official prayer of 
the Church. We have the Liturgy itself in the Office. 
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SISTER ANTHONY MARIE, OS.F.:—In this topic of the liturgy, it is 
interesting to note that it, too, is currently undergoing a renovation and ac- 
commodation. I think we would do well to watch the spirit and progress of 
the Holy Father’s liturgical revisions and be guided by them. Regarding the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, I don’t think there is a doubt in any of our minds 
that it is paramount. However, since the Liturgical Movement aims toward a 
more active participation in the official worship of the Church, perhaps there 
is room for improvement along those lines. We know, too, that the priests’ 
Breviary is also in the process of revision to bring it back to the purpose for 
which it was originally intended and to meet the needs of priests today, e-g., 
the re-establishing of Lauds as a morning prayer instead of anticipating it the 
night before as is now done. 


SISTER ROSE AGNES, OS.F.:—I would like to answer the question on 
the Liturgy as an aid to growth in the special virtues of the Religious Life by 
suggesting that we adopt a concept of the Church that would help to promote 
the right attitude toward the Church’s official worship. The Church is a 
Mother, who gathers her children around her in their Father’s House, around 
the family hearth, as it were, and around the family table. There, informally, 
as a mother would, she teaches her children how to be like their elder Brother, 
Christ. And what is He like? What are His essential virtues, the virtues which 
should characterize the religious, who are, or should be the brothers and sisters 
of Christ par excellence? It seems to me, the essential character of Jesus and 
of the religious therefore, is self-giving, self-immolation out of love. In the 
Mass our holy Mother the Church teaches us self-immolation and love; for the 
Eucharist is both Sacrifice and Sacrament. As Sacrifice it symbolizes and is the 
self-offering of the Mystical Christ; as Sacrament it symbolizes and realizes the 
union of love. The Cross is Incarnate Love with arms outstretched to embrace 
the beloved Father and the brethren for love of the Father. By participation in 
the Mass in this spirit we learn in the most effective way, as St. Francis taught, 
by practice, by actually living the life of the Christian Community. But, that 
participation in the liturgical life of the Church may be intelligent, we need 
to understand the underlying doctrines—the mystery of the Incarnation and 
of the Redemption and of the Mystical Body, and also of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as Father Sergius, O.F.M., shows clearly in an article on “Scripture and 
Mass of the Catechumens” in Amen of 1954. 


SISTER CLARE EDWARD, OS.F.:—Holy Communion is meant to be 
an integral part of the public act of worship—not an isolated personal act. 

Previously the possibility of our becoming spiritually introverted was men- 
tioned. It is very possible for this to occur in the way one attends Mass by 
praying many personal private prayers during the sacrifice meant for com- 
munal worship. 

In regard to the Divine Office, would the Sister who comes from Dubuque, 
Towa tell us about their recent chapter at which the delegates voted to recite 
the shortened breviary in English? 


SISTER VENARD, O.S.F.:—Last summer our General Chapter with sixty 
delegates voted unanimously to adopt the shortened breviary in English. The 
shortened breviary will constitute the entire vocal prayer of the Community. 
Immediately after this unanimous vote our Community applied to Rome for 
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the necessary permission with respect to adopting the shortened breviary. We 
consider this unanimous vote of sixty people an overwhelming conviction on 
the part of our Sisters that liturgical prayer in common is preferable to other 
more personal types of vocal prayer. If anyone would like any further informa- 
tion, she should feel free to contact me or any member of our community. 


SISTER FRANCINE, O.S.F.:—In order to intensify our understanding of 
the problems posed by Father in his paper, and perhaps also to bring more 
practicality to the subject of adaptation touched on slightly yesterday because 
of lack of time, let us now discuss with Sister Carol Ann the material aspect 
of community living. The outline given you again furnishes the plan Sister 
proposes to follow. 


SISTER CAROL ANN, O.S.F.:—Father Valerius has given us ample proof 
of the value and importance of community life. I think we would all agree 
that the common life is a powerful means to our goal of perfection. It pro- 
vides so many opportunities to practice penance, so many chances to develop 
the necessary virtues, particularly charity. We can see, too, how the common 
life enables us to achieve great things in the apostolate which would be im- 
possible for us to achieve individually. 

I don’t think our discussion will be one of agreeing or disagreeing with our 
speaker, but rather a practical examination of our own application of his 
theories in our Franciscan lives, and an endeavor to help each other translate 
Father’s ideas into worthwhile improvement in our religious lives. Ominous 
warnings which are being issued from Rome and from religious authorities 
in our own country would have us look carefully into our lives lest we come 
some day to a rude awakening that we haven’t really lived the religious life. 

Since this is the last discussion of our Conference on Franciscan Life Today, 
and since all the papers and discussions have in some way dealt with common 
life, this discussion period should give you that chance you’ve been waiting 
for to get an answer to a question or to make a comment. 

The Sister Formation Program explained yesterday certainly deserves a vote 
of thanks from all of us. This program will be an invaluable help to our young 
religious, but what sort of adjustments can be made for those of us who have 
passed that initial formation stage without such assistance? A re-evaluation of 
the apostolate would be important. Will an adjustment of our motives and 
spirit in our work of the apostolate be a sufficient correction, or will it be 
necessary to limit the apostolate to enable ourselves to return to a truly 
Franciscan religious life? 


SISTER GEORGIA, O.S.F.:—Our aim in life is to work out our salvation, and 
the emphasis is on the work. It is a difficult and often wearying task, but if 
we go about it with the proper motive and spirit, the tension of trying to 
balance the spiritual and apostolic in our lives will be relieved because the 
spiritual and apostolic will be fused in an integrated effort towards our goal. 
It will not be necessary to limit our apostolate, since with proper intention 
our duties will be both a means to our perfection and a part of our apostolate. 


SISTER M. HORTENSE, O.S.F.:—I would like to comment on only one 
of the many thought-provoking ideas contained in Father Messerich’s paper 
this afternoon, and then I would also like to ask a question. Father said, “For 
the majority of men religious, perfection will not be effectively attained and 
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preserved unless there is a systematic program of instruction.” I interpret this 
“systematic program of instruction” to mean: sound doctrinal training. I do 
not think anyone in this audience would deny its equal importance for women 
religious. 

In this connection I would like to call attention to the book Doctrinal 
Instruction of Religious Sisters, Newman Press. The whole book deserves the 
careful study of higher superiors. I highly recommend the reading of at least 
two chapters to every teaching sister: chapter I—on the place of doctrinal 
study in a woman’s religious life, and Chapter [V—dealing with the doctrinal 
training of contemplation. 

Contemplatives are unanimous in recognizing the absolute necessity for 
greater doctrinal training and they give two reasons: 1) the necessity of 
assuring a solid basis for spiritual life and prayer, and 2) the imperative need 
of finding in doctrinal study a preservative against modern errors and devia- 
tions in piety. 

When the contemplatives were asked, “Do you think it necessary to ensure 
a doctrinal training for the nuns in your congregation?” they answered, “Yes, 
because the humanistic culture of young girls today is far more advanced than 
it was yesterday, and their lack of religious training is almost general.” 

I think I am safe in saying that we, the teaching religious, are just as con- 
vinced of the necessity for doctrinal training in Holy Scripture, in dogmatic 
theology and in liturgy as are the contemplatives, but my question is, “How 
are we—the middle-aged teaching sisters who have not had the same oppor- 
tunities for doctrinal training as is being offered today in most novitiates and 
juniorates—how, I say, are we going to get this all-important doctrinal 
training? 

SISTER M. CHRYSANTHA, O.S.F.:—As members of Franciscan commu- 
nities, our sanctity is rooted in living the common life as perfectly as possible. 
Contrariwise, our failings lie in not living the community life perfectly from 
day to day. It seems imperative, then, to give the common life our serious at- 
tention, to see that it is firmly rooted in supernatural ideals. Such rooting 
should be founded on principles rather than on emotions. Such rooting would 
be characteristically Franciscan, and characteristically unique for each in- 
dividual congregation. 

A minimum bibliography on Religious Life for postulants, novices and 
Junior Sisters would be a sure way of direction toward our respective goals. 
If a selected bibliography on the doctrinal aspects of the common life were 
given to these three groups, they would all know the same basic principles, 
love the same goals. It seems unwise to permit them to wander freely among 
books. Some in their first enthusiasm want St. John of the Cross or Juliana of 
Norwich. Actually they should have neither. Still others delve into the works 
of cloistered contemplatives with confused ideas as a result. Or, the ultra- 
modern seek out an exposition of the lay apostolate only to find themselves 
confused. A restricted bibliography would, it seems, be one remedy, and would, 
at the same time, serve as a strong beam in the formation program, the 
spiritual formation program of our Sisters. 

But spiritual striving cannot end with the making of final vows. Often, mis- 
sion life can present problems, conflicts, hardships, work, with which the Sister 
cannot easily battle and win naturally. Here, again, she needs a special 
spiritual diet. Would it not be worth considering the formulation of an annual 
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selective bibliography for the perpetually professed Sisters. Thus there would 
be uniformity among all the Sisters of a given community. All would love, 
respect, cherish the same high ideals. All would receive the same spiritual 
strengthening. For now, if at any time, the Sisters must learn to live super- 
naturally as they live their daily routine chores. A supervising committee 
could select the minimum list of five or more books. To reduce expense, such 
books might even be sent from mission to mission and read at table. Yet, it 
would seem, that in addition to the reading to which all the Sisters listen, all 
would benefit immeasurably from a select. common body of spiritual reading 
of which everyone would partake. Provision should, of course, be made for the 
yearly reading of the New Testament, the Holy Rule, the Constitutions, the 
History of our own community and our customs. : 

Then, there is what one might call specially motivated reading under the 
special guidance of some given persons of each mission. The discussion leader 
might be the superior or someone appointed by her. But, it has come to my 
attention that the Sisters of Saint Francis of Oldenburg, Indiana, have a 
weekly discussion group on an assigned topic and find it not only stimulating, 
but also enlightening. 

It may be that many of our Sisters are spiritually starved simply because 
they have not read enough. Our formation, with the aid of grace, might, 
through restricted and directed reading, help us to build the House of Wisdom 
Franciscans should build. 


SISTER ROSE AGNES, O.S.F.:—On this question of training the young, 
may I mention the section on the Liturgical Life in Religious Sisters (Vol. I of 
the Religious Life series, Newman). The author states that from the very be- 
ginning of their formation, young religious should be properly instructed in 
the liturgy. If they are helped to enter intelligently into the life of the Church, 
living in and with her spirit, they will be safeguarded against many dangers as 
well as learn how to live and think in the spirit of the Christian Community 
of which Religious Community life should be a perfect example. 


Cu! 


THE PRIMACY OF CONTEMPLATION 
IN THE FRANCISCAN LIFE 


AIDAN M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 


A Franciscan, like all other men, is no stranger to the stresses 
and strains of ambivalence, that mysterious pull in two directions 
which enters always, in some form or another, into the warp and 
woof of human experience. No child of Adam is unaware of the 
limitless ways in which this basic dualism expresses itself, and the 
struggle which it implies has provided endless themes for the philos- 
opher, the theologian, the artist, the poet. 

In human terms, conflict has inspired virtually all great creative 
efforts on the natural level. Prose and poetry and marble and can- 
vas speak of the strivings of man against man; of man against 
nature, and (above all) of man against himself. Love itself is caught 
up in the give and take of benevolent and concupiscible desires. 

No interpretation of the realities of our personal being is valid 
that omits some explanation of the tendency of our hearts and minds 
to move on a double plane. Whether that interpretation is the 
uniquely accurate one of divine revelation (especially in the Pauline 
texts), or whether (poles apart!) it stems from the pseudo-scientific 
data of the psychoanalytic couch, its tenor is essentially the same: 
we are the subjects of an interior tug of war that is sometimes 
agonizing, often perplexing and always a challenge. 

Rare indeed is there a soul capable of reconciling perfectly its 
conflicting aspirations. It is man’s destiny as well as a consequence 
of his dignity, to be definable as “a walking warfare.” 


Francis’ Battle 


In the case of the follower of St. Francis, there is a special sort 
of double-pull to which the very form of his religious life commits 
him, devoid as such (of course) of the implications of sin included 
in the spirit-flesh battle described by St. Paul. While a Franciscan 
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is not so naive as to suppose that other religious are not subject to 
the same play of forces, yet perhaps he feels more keenly than many 
another the need to resolve for himself the problem of contemplation 
and action to which God has summoned him in the Franciscan 
apostolate. 

As a son of the Seraph of Assisi, it would be more than passing 
strange if he did not sense keenly the presence of a dilemma that is 
always being solved and yet somehow is always remaining to be 
solved. If he would imitate the Poverello, and try at least fum- 
blingly to enter the areas of the spirit so thoroughly explored by 
Francis, he must be willing to face a similar issue as his spiritual 
Father, with the tremendous advantage, however, of having that 
issue officially decided already by Francis and by the Church. 

The attractions of the purely contemplative life, as compared 
with the demands of the active life, put St. Francis on a rack of 
indecision. Writes St. Bonaventure, quoting the words of Francis: 


Brothers, what do you advise and commend? That I give myself wholly 
to prayer, or that I go about and preach? For of course as an insignificant, 
unlettered person without skill in speech, I have received the grace of 
prayer rather than that of speech. Then too, in prayer one seems to win 
and heap up graces, whereas in preaching one, as it were, distributes the 
gifts received from heaven. In prayer there is purification of the interior 
affections and union with the one true and sovereign Good together with 
invigoration of virtue; in preaching, our spiritual feet pick up dust, we 
are distracted in many ways, and discipline suffers relaxation. Finally, in 
prayer we address and listen to God, and associate with the angels as if 
leading an angelic life; in preaching we have to exercise much condescen- 
sion toward the people and in living among them as people do, we have 
to think and see and speak and hear things that are human. 

On the other hand, there is one thing that seems to outweigh all this 
before God, namely, that God’s only begotten Son, who is the supreme 
Wisdom, descended from the bosom of the Father for the salvation of 
souls in order to instruct the world by his example and speak the word 
of salvation to the people, whom he was both to redeem with the price 
and cleanse with the bath and nourish with the drink of his sacred Blood, 
keeping nothing whatever back for himself that he did not give away 
liberally for our salvation. And since we ought to do everything according 
to the model of what we see in him as on a high mountain, it seems to 
be more pleasing to God for me to interrupt my retirement and go out 
for such work.! 


1 The Words of St. Francis, compiled and arranged by James Meyer, O.F.M. 
(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago 9, Illinois, 1952), p. 170. (Hereafter cited 
The Words.) 
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We have given this lengthy quotation because, in a sense, it sets 
forth the key notion of the present paper. The problem which con- 
fronted St. Francis at this early period of his life was settled in a 
manner to which the glorious history of the Franciscan Order gives 
ample testimony. For Francis, the perfect imitation of the Savior 
was the be-all and the end-all of God’s purposes for him. The sur- 
render of himself to souls as a means of surrending himself the 
better to God became the goad in the side of Francis. “Caritas 
Christi urget nos” is the story of the apostolate to which the fire- 
brand of Assisi dedicated himself and those who would wear the 
same cruciform habit as he. If Christ came to cast fire upon the 
earth, then it should be kindled through the flame of a human- 
seraph’s burning heart. “I am the herald of the Great King,” he 
once announced to some highwaymen,? and to cool his ardor these 
brigands obligingly deposited the joyously radiant Francis in the 
nearest snowbank. 


A Picture of Francis 


If you, as a Franciscan, were asked at this very moment to frame 
in your mind a picture of Francis in what you considered his most 
typical mood and activity, the chances are good that your reply 
would be somewhat different from that of the friar to your right. 
You might say: “To my mind, the soul and personality of Francis 
is best revealed in the glory of Monte Alvernia; in the touch of the 
heaven-sent Seraph there; in the words of Francis there: ‘Who are 
Thou, my most sweet God? Whom am I, a most vile worm and 
Thy useless servant?’ ” 

But the friar just in front of you might, with equal honesty, 
declare: ‘When I think of Francis, it is in a picture of him alternat- 
ing between rebuilding the walls of San Damiano and visiting the 
lepers, with Christ-like graciousness, at the leper settlement at 
Santa Maddalena.” The friar to your left, similarly asked might dis- 
similarly reply: “No. For me, the clearest vision of my Seraphic 
Father is at the end. At Porziuncola. With the words of his own 
Canticle of Brother Sun echoing in his ears, sung through their tears 
by his watching brethren. And I hear Francis jubilantly exclaiming: 
‘Welcome Sister Death! She is to me the gate of life.’ ” 


2The Words, p. 5. 
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And finally, another friar might say: ‘All this is very true and 
very real. But I best see him in the crude and sanctified shelter at 
Rivo-Torto, forming his first companions for the apostolate to which 
he knew his community to be God-elected.” 

Each of these answers is a fair portrait of Francis and of the 
aims of his Order; each reflects something of the many sides of the 
incredibly rich character and work of the Little Poor Man of Assisi; 
each shows something of the vast scope of the Franciscan calling, 
with its limitless shades of divine-human fashioning. One answer 
sees Francis as a contemplative. Another sees -him—‘a man of 
action.” Of course, as anyone knows well, as St. Francis was a con- 
templative dedicated to action, so likewise must be any Franciscan 
who aspires to walk in the steps of Francis who walked in the steps 
of Christ. 


The Franciscan Apostolate 


To put the matter in cold and contemporary terms: the Francis- 
can apostolate is mixed. Not mixed as salt may be with water, as 
laughter may be with tears, but as heat and light are mixed with 
the sun. There is an order in this mix. It is the order of causality; the 
order of priority of nature. There is a primacy and there is a con- 
sequence. The primacy is the life of contemplation, of prayer and of 
all that is thereby signified. The consequence is the life of consecra- 
tion to Christian action. The former is the wellspring of the latter, 
and action has direction and meaning and bears fruit only in the 
measure that contemplation exerts its abiding and animating in- 
fluence. 

A Franciscan who is not earnestly striving to be a contemplative 
is proving as false to his sublime vocation, as one who does not feel 
the restless stirrings of a zeal for souls expressing itself in the mani- 
fold externalized activities proper to our Order. The whole matter 
is stated with incisive accuracy by Francis himself: “A preacher 
ought first in secret prayer to draw the water he intends later to 
pour out in sacred sermon; he ought to grow warm within before he 
utters cold words without.” * 

However recondite might be the theological refinements used to 
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describe the mixed life of the Franciscan, none could be more 
graphic and pointed than that description: “. .. first in secret 
prayer to draw the water he intends later to pour out. . . .” 

There is no need, we feel, to enter into the distinctions employed 
by some authors with reference to the nature of infused contempla- 
tion as contrasted with acquired contemplation. Suffice it to remark 
that acquired contemplation emphasizes the role of human activity 
in co-operation with grace, while infused or “mystical” contempla- 
tion, according to some, is exclusively a divine gift, has for its 
characteristic mark an experimental perception of God, and is ac- 
companied by extraordinary phenomena such as ecstasy. 

Some authors reduce all contemplation to one species: a pro- 
gressive development in the supernatural life, through grace and the 
supernatural gifts, in Christ and through Christ. It does not, in this 
opinion, necessarily involve extraordinary phenomena, but it does 
imply a special kind of knowledge of God and divine things, a 
delightful knowledge which, in some measure, anticipates the vision 
of God in heaven. 

St. Thomas calls contemplation a simple intuition of truth, of 
which love is the motive and term.® St. Bonaventure, with his usual 
unction and affective emphasis, speaks of contemplation as a savory 
knowledge of truth. Like all experiences in the realms of grace, con- 
templation admits of grades: it may range from a glimpse illumin- 
ing virtually any Christian soul in grace—momentarily and by 
intuition showing it something of the awesome truth and beauty of 
the Creator—to the raptus of St. Paul or the ecstasy of St. Francis 
when he received the stigmata. 


Three Forms of Life 


In classical terminology, the organized contemplative life is a life 
consecrated, with formal exclusiveness, to the consideration of God 
in His relations—in the order of grace—to the human soul. Among 
religious belonging to the contemplative Orders, no active ministry, 
as such, is carried out. The form of the life embraced by them en- 
visions the contemplative vocation as giving the highest honor to 


4 Cf, Pietro Parente, Dictionary of Dogmatic Theology (Bruce, Milwaukee, 


1951), p. 62. 
5 Summa Theologica, Ila-Ilae, q. 180, a. 1. 
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God, interpreting the words of Christ: “But one thing is necessary. 
Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken away from 
her” (Luke, 10:42), as especially applicable to this calling. 

Tradition supports this position, and in the Church today, con- 
templative communities such as the Carthusians and the Trappists 
among men, and the Poor Clares and the Carmelites among women, 
hold the distinction of being Marys who elected (or rather, who are 
elected) to sit at the feet of Christ, to behold His divine counte- 
nance and to praise and adore Him. 

This life devotes a major portion of its day to formal vocal 
prayer in the choir; to mental prayer in meditation; to functions 
of the liturgical cult; to private spiritual reading. It is thus directly 
concerned with the works of divine worship and with growth in 
sanctity through a total surrender of one’s life to acts of charity 
toward God.° The more entirely the contemplative life applies it- 
self to the love of God immediately, rather than to service toward 
one’s neighbor, the more perfectly is its ideal realized. 

Assuredly, love of neighbor is not by any means excluded from 
the contemplative vocation, for the prayer and penance performed 
in the seclusion of the monastery benefit the entire Mystical Body 
and earn precious graces for sinners and others. In practice, no life 
can be completely contemplative twenty-four hours a day. The in- 
between periods are taken up with manual labor, study and the like. 
In the ideal of the contemplative life, there is no preaching, nor 
hearing of confessions, nor administration of sacraments outside the 
monastery. 

In this sense, the contemplative life is a juridical entity. It is a 
state set up under the direction and approval of the Church, and in 
it there is a special and proportioned discipline, ordered to the goals 
of contemplation. There is an obligation placed upon its members to 
devote themselves, in an external and canonical frame of reference, 
to the works of contemplation. It is an official ecclesiastical expres- 
sion of the worth of the virtue of religion, the most noble of all the 
moral virtues. The life of the contemplative is thus not ordered to 
any end beyond that implied in the notion itself of contemplation. 

The active state of religious life, considered as a stable mode of 
observance of the evangelical counsels and accorded juridical stand- 


bid. q. 182; a. 3: 
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ing coram Ecclesia, is found in teaching communities, in those 
devoted to hospital work and. to similar undertakings of a merciful 
and charitable kind which envision immediately the welfare of one’s 
fellow-men. Formerly, the various military orders would fall within 
this classification, and in our day, communities such as the Camil- 
lians and the Brothers of St. John of God, are designated as 
“active.” It would be unreal to suppose that elements of the con- 
templative life are wanting among even the most active groups. 
The Code of Canon Law (c. 595) imposes a minimum of contem- 
plative practices on every religious, for example, assistance at Mass, 
mental prayer, retreats, frequent Communion. But the active com- 
munities ex professo do have external undertakings as dominant in 
their form of the apostolate. 

The Franciscan Order embraces what has come to be known as 
the “mixed” type of religious life. In this legally recognized state, 
the members are at once given to contemplation and to action with- 
out a manifest temporal predominance accorded to either element 
over the other. 

Doubtless, the way is opened to some degree of invidiousness if 
one form of religious life is described as “superior” to another. But 
if it be so that one state is per se nobler than another, it helps to 
bear in mind that any state of perfection in the Church, lived ac- 
cording to the profession of the Christian counsels, is capable (under 
grace) of bringing its religious to high holiness. It is a truism to 
say that personal perfection is something again from the perfection 
of state one professes. 

If it be true that the mixed life is more perfect than the purely 
contemplative life, then this is so only under a definitely realized 
condition: that there be no dimunition of the contemplative ele- 
ments, but rather the overflow into the lives of others of the living 
water brought down from heaven through an intense interior life 
lived by the apostle. “While you are proclaiming peace with your 
lips,” Francis warned his brethren, “be careful to have it even more 
fully in your heart.” ” 

In point of fact, the mixed life is hardly a species, as adequately 
distinct from the active and the contemplative as they are distinct 
from each other. Rather, it employs elements common to both forms, 
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although at times the contemplative aspect may appear dominant, 
while at other times, the active. Although it is undeniably true that 
preaching, teaching, hearing confessions, etc., when done with the 
requisite intention, become precious means for a growth in charity, 
grace and union with God, nevertheless it is abidingly certain that 
the preeminence of contemplation must prevail in the mixed life. 
“Action,” teaches St. Bonaventure, “should subserve contempla- 
tion.” § Exterior operations which flow from contemplation conduce 
to contemplation in the sense that the active life is a disposition to 
the contemplative life. 

St. Francis had vowed to observe the Gospel after the manner of 
the Apostles, and he had learned from the Gospel that Christ had 
also sent him into the missionary field, as Christ had once sent His 
disciples.’ Little wonder that St. Bonaventure styles Francis—‘the 
Gospel merchant”—in explaining the character of our Founder, and 
it does much to explain the orientation given to his Order by the 
saint. “The Apostolic man, Francis,” the first companions called 
him.*° It was Christ’s will that His saving mission be exercised 
through His followers without restriction of space or time. To this 
end Christ had given the example of living and dying for souls. Fr. 
Hilarin Felder calls zeal for souls the pole-star of the Franciscan 
apostolate. 

The spiritual knighthood of Francis; that wonderfully Christian- 
romantic ideal which received a culmination in the person of our 
Seraphic Father, suggested the active life. To every knight could 
be applied the exhortation: “Heroism will not rest idly at home, but 
goes abroad and labors and seeks everywhere deeds of arms, and 
adventure.” !? But it should be recalled that the knight sallied forth 
in his mission only after prolonged prayer had prepared him. 

St. Bonaventure informs us that St. Francis never rested in the 
practice of goodness, but, like the heavenly spirits on Jacob’s ladder, 
mounted up to God by prayer and descended again to communicate 
to his neighbor the graces he had received, dividing his time between 

8 Cf. Omnia Opera, VIII, p. 334, # 22. 

° Cf. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap., The Ideals of St. Francis of Assist (Ben- 
ziger, N.Y., 1925), p. 317. (Hereafter cited The Ideals.) 

10 Cf. Legend of the Three Companions (Foligno text, 1898), # 68. 


11 Cf. The Ideals, pp. 300-301 
12 [bid. 
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the laborious ministry to souls and the peaceful rapture of con- 
templation.** Because of this, Bonaventure observes that Francis is 
an ideal model of the contemplative life united to the active life of 
the apostolate. 


The Ideal Franciscan 


What were the constitutive elements in the make-up of the ideal 
character of Francis which even today explain the nature of our 
apostolate by setting before us an example for our own con- 
templative-active calling? Of course, the root quality of Francis was 
his Christo-centrism. This has been frequently and exhaustively 
studied in virtually all writings devoted to an analysis of the unique 
personality of the saint. Any apparent antinomy that may seem to 
exist between contemplation and action is removed when one studies 
their perfect integration in Francis’ conformity to the Christ-life. 
The Savior, who saw always the face of His Father in heaven, also 
spent Himself going about doing good. 

Francis was a man of prayer. His communion with God was con- 
stant and ali-pervasive. Declares St. Bonaventure: “Whether sitting 
or walking, within or without, working or in recreation, he was so 
intent in prayer that it seemed to one that not only was his heart 
and soul and body devoted to prayer, but also all his actions and 
all his time as well.” *° This trait St. Francis tried to impress upon 
his companions in their formation. He often observed that it was a 
poor division if a Friar devoted all his strength and time to preach- 
ing and kept little or nothing for devotion. Only that preacher was 
worthy of praise in the mind of St. Francis, who thought of his own 
soul first and attended to its needs.*° Small wonder that Thomas of 
Celano could say of him: “He was not so much a praying man, as 
he was a prayer.” 37 

Many of the earliest friars lived almost constantly in hermitages, 
and for them the Seraphic Father drew up a special modus vivendi. 
Great joy suffused itself in his heart when he knew that some of 

13 Legenda Mazor, I, 1. 

14 Cf. Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum, c. 7, n. 3. 

15 Legenda Maior, X, 1. 

16 Cf. Thomas of Celano, Vita Secunda (Analecta Franciscana edition), # 


164. 
17 Ibid., # 98. 
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the brothers were faithfully leading this life of uninterrupted 
recollection and constant prayer.’* But he did not intend that his 
community should be hermits. This is amply proved by the 
deliberate plans formulated for the missions among the pagans and 
among the people of the countries of Europe whom the Franciscans 
were to evangelize. Further evidence of this is found in the manner 
of life evolved among the friars of establishing themselves in humble 
dwellings in the vicinity of cities and towns, whence they might 
direct their steps for preaching and work among city folk. Since 
these abodes were sufficiently removed from the hustle and bustle 
of the towns, they allowed the religious the seclusion and quiet 
needed for prayer and meditation. This felicitous arrangement com- 
bined neatly action with contemplation, and has been traditional 
in the Franciscan heritage. St. Bonaventure favored such a system, 
with strong emphasis on houses where the friars might be formed, 
through prayer and study, for the apostolate that awaited them. 

The interbalance of prayer and action is remarked by the his- 
torian Jacques de Vitry, a close observer of early Franciscan life. 
He wrote: “By day one sees them going from town to town to save 
their fellowmen by means of the active life; at night, however, they 
retire to their solitary dwellings, in order to devote themselves to 
contemplation and prayer.” 1° Always and 1n all circumstances, with 
unceasing stress, the primordial importance of contemplation is 
underscored in the authoritative sources. “Francis insisted,” writes 
Bonaventure, “that the grace of prayer must be desired above all 
things by a religious, and since he was convinced that without it 
no one can progress in the service of God, he animated his brothers 
in every way possible, to be zealous in prayer.” ?° 

A notable characteristic of the prayer taught by the Seraphic 
Father was its simple, direct, childlike quality. It was to consist in a 
loving gaze at the face of Christ, in seeing whom one sees the Father. 
For Francis, contemplation was not to be a complicated process, 
with endless subtilties. It was the earth-bound and heaven-directed 
vision that managed somehow to see the most ordinary tasks of 

18 Ibid., # 178. 


19 The Ideals, p. 384. 
20 Legenda Maior, X, 1. 
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daily life in a radiance reflected from the Light of the world. “I do 
not need very much, my son,” Francis told one of his brethren. “I 
know about poor Christ crucified!” 22 

Directly related to the prayer-life of St. Francis was his special 
devotion to saints who symbolize the work of the active apostolate. 
Thus he loved the Archangel Michael, the patron of warriors for 
God, under whose standard the friars were to fight for souls.?? His 
atachment to the glorious Apostles Peter and Paul was motivated 
by their ardent love for Christ and by the fact that they are superb 
examples in the exercise of the active life. 

Francis’ spirit in prayer was one of contemplation in its purest 
form—it was mysticism in act. According to Thomas of Celano, the 
companions of St. Francis admired in him above all else his ‘‘con- 
templation and wisdom of the eternal truths.” ?* In the same vein, 
St. Bonaventure writes: “Filled with the Spirit of God, the blessed 
Francis was inflamed with the desire to cleave to God through the 
enjoyment of uninterrupted contemplation.” ** 

As is so frequently remarked, the prayer in contemplation of 
Francis was affective to an extraordinary degree. It possessed the 
quality of spontaneity, making it vividly present amid the most 
prosaic daily tasks. A casual reference to the Savior, a passing 
observation by someone concerning a divine truth, was enough to 
place that truth before his mind and heart in the fullness of its 
light and meaning. Instantly, the heart of Francis would become 
penetrated and enthused, and an aura of joy would surround him.°° 

While the intellect, of course, plays an essential part in all 
prayer and in all contemplation, yet in the case of St. Francis it is 
profoundly true that his heart—his will—his emotions, occupied a 
dominant place in his absorption in God. A concrete proof of this 
is found in the sort of prayers he composed. They are all redolent 
with tenderness and an overflowing attention to the goodness of 
God. How familiar are such thoughts as: “You are the Lord God, 


21 Cf. Thomas of Celano, op. cit., # 105. 

22 Cf. Legenda Manor, IX, 3. 

23 Thomas of Celano, op. cit., # 82. 

24 Determ. Quaest., pars I, q. 1 (Omnia Opera VIII, 338). 
25 Cf. The Ideals, p. 407. 
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threefold and one, all that is good. You are what is good, all that is 
good, the Sovereign Good.” *° 

Because God is infinitely good, He is infinitely lovable. The Three 
Companions spoke of Francis as being “intoxicated with divine 
love.” 27 Thomas of Celano has recorded this: “If he but heard the 
word of the love of God mentioned, he immediately became moved, 
warmed, inflamed, as though one had struck the hidden chords of his 
heart and set them in vibration.” *® St. Bonaventure also notes this 
same quality: “Like a glowing coal, he appeared to be wholly con- 
sumed by the flames of divine love.” *° 

Dante the poet writes: “He (St. Francis) was wholly seraphic in 
the fire of his love.” *° The reason for this alignment of pertinent 
texts is to show that the contemplative character of our Founder is 
directly traced to the immense love he cherished in his heart for 
Almighty God and Jesus Christ. Fr. Hilarin Felder accurately 
summarizes this truth: “. . . love is the secret of the Saint’s life of 
prayer; love is the strain that ever quivers through all his practices 
of prayer; and if we are to designate his spirit of prayer as affective 
and direct contemplation, it is again thereby expressed that the 
dominant note of his piety is above all things a burning and over- 
whelming love of God.” *4 


The Franciscan Today 


It is undeniable that the Franciscan of the mid-Twentieth Cen- 
tury must face challenges incident upon the era wherein the Provi- 
dence of God has placed him, challenges in many ways accidentally 
different from those of seven centuries ago, conditioned as they are 
by the specific exigencies of our times. While human nature with 
its anguished strivings, its strengths and its weaknesses remains, of 
course, the same, the unfolding generations have quickened the pace 
of life and exalted the place of the material in human affairs. The 
act of contemplation, the habit of contemplation, the life of con- 


26 The Words, p. 24. 

27 Cf. Legend of the Three Companions, # 21. 
28 Thomas of Celano, Vita Prima, # 82. 

29 Legenda Manor, IX, 1. 

30 J] Paradiso, XI, 37. 

31 The Ideals, pp. 407-408. 
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templation were always necessary and always difficult for fragile 
men. This necessity and this difficulty are as real today as ever. In- 
deed, there is sound reason to believe that never before was there 
such urgency for a proper evaluation of the supreme importance of 
contemplation. 

Ours is an age that esteems action. Movement and impact in the 
physical order, the inter-communication of ideas and ideals, the 
battle for men’s minds and men’s loyalties, all betoken the need of 
the modern Franciscan to play as forceful a role as he may in win- 
ning minds and souls to the truths of Christ. The contribution to 
be made by the individual friar in this fateful hour of the world’s 
history will vary according to the special field of his apostolate. The 
parish priest who is fulfilling the office of the cura anumarum, in 
compliance with the direction of Francis: ‘“‘We have been sent as a 
help to the clergy toward the salvation of souls, so that what they 
are found less equal to may be supplied by us”; ** the teacher in 
seminary, college and high school, the missionary laboring in the 
far-flung areas of the world or on our own soil, the writer and 
the scholar, the administrator, the member of the mission band, the 
student preparing for the priesthood in the Order, the devoted 
brother—each must find in his sphere of activity the will of God in 
his regard, with the confident assurance that he is being loyal to the 
heritage of the Franciscan Order and to the mind of our Seraphic 
Founder. 

Whatever differences there are between the times of Francis and 
our own, the basic elements of grace, salvation, sin, the sacraments, 
the Church, remain unaltered. By the same token, the work of the 
friars today is not essentially different from that of the past: to 
establish the reign of Christ the King in the lives of our fellow men. 
The instruments of our warfare are as always: prayer, fidelity to 
religious duties, loyalty to the Church, self-discipline, high idealism 
made concrete in our daily lives. If Francis knew contemplation to 
be imperative for the success of the apostolic efforts of his day, then 
contemplation must no less form the heart of our present efforts. 

How, in practice, shall we individually attain to that degree of 
the contemplative spirit which we know is requisite for a fertile 


32 Thomas of Celano, Vita Secunda, # 146. 
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Franciscan life? In a world made endlessly noisy by the mechanisms 
of modern living, it is necessary that we cultivate a love for and 
practice of silence, exterior and interior, as an atmosphere for con- 
templation. We must dig deeply within ourselves to discover our 
own nothingness and God’s immensity. Noise can too easily keep 
one’s attention off what really matters. 

Fidelity to the meditation required by our rule is a sine qua non 
for the contemplative Franciscan, particularly meditation upon the 
life of Christ. How clearly Francis grasped the centralism of the 
Gospel-story in the apostle’s formation! “It is good to read what 
Scripture testifies,” he declared. “Good to seek our Lord init. For 
my part, I have fixed in mind so much of the Scriptures that it now 
suffices most amply for my meditation and reflection.” ** St. Francis 
recognized, as had the Church Fathers before him, that the Scrip- 
tures have a kind of sacramental character, God-given means for 
leading the soul to the goal of contemplation.** 

The devout and attentive recitation of the Breviary in choir, or 
in private when necesary, is essential. It was made an integral part 
of the prayer program outlined by St. Francis for his followers.*® If 
the office is recited in common, there is a mutual support in prayer. 
It would be an error to think of contemplation as something so 
solitary that it withdraws one, tortoise-like, into a shell. There is 
a kind of withdrawal in contemplation, but it is of the mind and the 
will into God, and this unites us yet more intimately with our 
brothers and sisters in Christ’s Mystical Body. 

As careful and recollected a celebration of Mass as possible or 
devout attendance at its celebration are further elements in all 
genuine contemplation. Liturgical observance (the Church praying) 
has traditionally been understood as a lofty expression of the con- 
templative spirit. Francis loved the Mass and repeatedly exhorted 
his brothers to make a fruitful use of this storehouse of graces.* 
The words and images and acts of the Christian liturgy are symbols 
of the transcendent truths of God’s revelations through Christ and 


33 Thomas of Celano, Vita Secunda, # 105. 

84 Cf. Dom Bede Griffiths, The Priesthood and Contemplation (Newman, 
1955), p. 7. 

35 Cf. The Words, p. 118. 

36 Cf. Letter to Chapter General, in The Words, p. 144. 
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the Church. Our mind and heart do not stop short at the external 
signs but, under grace, pierce through their veil to the ineffable 
realities of the spirit. The contemplative rests heavily upon liturgy. 

The Rosary, too, is a precious aid to growth in contemplation. It 
comprises all the central mysteries of our Faith, and our daily re- 
course to this hallowed form of prayer contributes, perhaps more 
than we suppose, to whatever is Franciscan and contemplative about 
us. Its rhythmical and ordered sequence, together with its simplicity 
make it a fit instrument to fix the mind and heart on a profound 
and sustained consideration of divine truth. 

And so in the entire litany of the various means at our disposal 
for intensifying our life of prayer given to us by the Church and 
the Order, we perceive a host of ways to develop our attitude of 
Franciscan contemplation. Whatever helps to identify us more and 
more with the spirit of our Lord and of St. Francis, advances us 
proportionately into the realms of prayer and the exercise of the 
virtues—the very framework of the edifice of contemplation. 


The Note of Reverence 


The attitude of a friar toward creatures, even irrational, is inti- 
mately linked to the maintenance of the contemplative mood. For 
Francis, all creation is a ladder by which the mind and heart of 
man might always ascend heavenwards. It is a form of mediate con- 
templation so intimately associated with the prayer-life of the 
Poverello, and so eminently desirable for his spiritual heirs. It is 
reflected with intensity of beauty and feeling in his poem: The 
Canticle of Brother Sun. It is not work of a mere nature 
lover like Thoreau or Wordsworth.*’ It is, rather, the outpouring of 
the heart of a saint who perceives, with luminous clarity, the beauty 
and goodness of God enshrined in the Creator’s handiwork. The 
opening and closing lines of the Canticle are striking proof of this 
supernatural view of natural things: “Most high, almighty, and 
good Lord, Yours is the praise, the glory, honor, blessing all... .” 
Then follows the litany of admiration of Brother Sun and Sister 
Moon and Stars, of the wind and air and water and flowers of the 
field. The conclusion is a summons to admire God for His gracious- 


37 Cf. Thomas P. MeDonald, T.O.F., Pian d’Arca and Walden Pond, in The 
Cord, Vol. V, no. 8, pp. 237-241. 
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ness: “Praise and bless my Lord, and thank him too, and serve him 
all, in great humility.” ** 

This note of reverence, as the basis of contemplation, and as a 
disposition of mind and heart face-to-face with the world about 
one, is perhaps the one thing that we need above all else if we are 
to be contemplatives. Reverence for God’s image and Christ’s simil- 
itude in one’s fellow men, is the mood in which we must approach 
the demands of our active life’s work with souls. Grace will make 
use of reverence to integrate the contemplative mentality with the 
routine of our daily duties. In an article, Saint Francis’ Attitude 
Towards Creatures, Fr. Leander Blumlein, O.F.M., develops the 
distinction formulated by Romano Guardini between “meaning” 
and “purpose.” °° Everything in God’s world has meaning, even 
apart from its purpose. Purpose is a utilitarian concept; it views 
material objects in the light of the employment to which they may 
be put in order to realize certain determined ends. “Meaning,” on 
the other hand, implies that all things by the mere fact that they 
are, glorify God from whom they have received existence. Recogni- 
tion of this dignity inherent in the very existence of creatures makes 
reverence for everything in this world both possible and necessary. 
Nor is this reverence a mere natural or quasi-pantheistic attitude. 
It is closely related to the Gift of Knowledge, by which we are en- 
abled to see the world around us in the light of the world to which 
faith brings us. 

The previously-mentioned capacity of Francis for mediate con- 
templation, to rise from the natural to the supernatural, to perceive 
more than the vestige of the Creator in the form and goodness of 
being, can be traced to this mysterious and all-pervasive sense of 
reverence. Wrote the late Fr. Walter Farrell, O.P.: “The gift of 
knowledge is seen in a high degree of perfection in the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi where, obviously, its work was not assent, nor 
penetration, but judgment of created things in the light of divine 
truths.” 4° 

The feverish spirit of activity to which the whole world is prone, 
and especially our own American society, can all too easily in- 


38 The Words, pp. 238-240. 
39 Cf. The Cord, Vol. VI, no. 2, pp. 46-52. 
40 A Compamon to the Summa (Sheed & Ward, N.Y., 1940), Vol. III, p. 24, 
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sinuate itself into the fabric of the Franciscan’s soul, called as we 
are to an active ministry in one of a score of fields. The appeal of 
speed and efficiency and man-management is often almost irresist- 
ible. Matter has been taught by human intelligence and skill and 
energy to yield to man’s will. A passion for getting things “done,” 
while legitimate up to a point, can prove vastly frustrating to one 
who must work in the realm of the spirit. It is not always an easy 
thing to bear in mind that work with the human spirit is infinitely 
more noble, more subtle and more demanding than work with ma- 
terial substances. Above all, it is a work that depends upon the 
Spirit of God, moulding the hearts and minds of men. 

Since our Franciscan apostolate, whether it be preaching or teach- 
ing or shriving, or all three and more besides, is pre-eminently a 
spiritual work, therefore a holy patience and serene longanimity 
must characterize the performance of our assignments. There can be 
no twisting, no forcing, no “bulling” our way into the minds and 
wills of those to whom we yearn to bring God and Christ’s saving 
truth and love. 

A sense of reverence includes the willingness to permit life, under 
God, to unfold itself according to His designs and Providence. 
Contemplation is no eager beaver in a frenzied speed-up. Genuine 
contemplation promotes what Fr. Leander Blumlein calls “leisure.” 
It implies the recognition of the mystery of things and their accept- 
ance as gifts. Writes he: “. . . in leisure, with its contemplative 
approach to everyday reality, the habitually reverent man will 
necessarily acquire a spirit of childlike wonder.” * 


Fruit of Contemplation 


Perhaps it would not be presumptuous to single out a contem- 
porary Franciscan who exemplified, to a remarkable degree, the 
genuinely Franciscan awareness of the adorable presence of God in 
all things—the core of contemplation. We refer to the late great 
Fr. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. Upon hearing of his death, Thomas 
Merton wrote: “One thing none of us will forget about Philo was 
his truly Franciscan ardor and insight into the creatures of God. 
He was a true scientist, for whom natural beings were only a step on 
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the ladder by which a soul rises to the contemplation of God.” * 

This attitude of contemplation and its relation to and impor- 
tance in the Franciscan vocation was many times brought into clear 
relief in the writings of Father Philotheus in his conferences in The 
Cord and elsewhere. In them is contained a wealth of material, 
thoroughly Franciscan and thoroughly practical, in the light of 
which we can find directions for implementing the contemplative 
elements of our calling. Thus, for example, his treatment of 
Minoritas in the December, 1955 issue; of Franciscan Simplicity 
in the October issue of the same year; in his book Examination of 
Conscience According to St. Bonaventure,*? wherein he discusses, 
with telling penetration, what should constitute our response today. 
He repeatedly calls our attention to the need to understand that 
without a truly contemplative spirit, our work will remain sterile and 
unsatisfying, both for God and for ourselves. 

Perhaps no better summary of what we have endeavored to show 
in this paper can be found than the words of Father Philotheus in 
one of his conferences—“The Spirit of the Religious Vocation.” “# 

He speaks therein of the ultimate integration of contemplation in 
action, the informing of the most insignificant of our daily acts with 
a keen faith and vision of the majesty of God, of God’s compassion 
for the needs of men, of God’s use of us as His instruments to scatter 
the glory and the joy of Christ abroad in the world. 

Wrote Father Philotheus: 


Of course religious must take part in worldly affairs. It would be quite 
absurd for us to go about completely oblivious of the world around us. We 
are men, not angels; even the cloistered contemplatives are at least aware 
of the ground under their feet... . Our attitude must always reflect a 
heart that is warmly alive to the welfare of others; but at the same time 
our attitude must reflect the spirit of our religious consecration. If we are 
called to imitate Christ, we must look upon the world as He did, with 
tender and loving compassion for its ills and miseries, with sympathetic 
understanding for its joys and yearnings, with solicitude for its errors and 
follies. We must put on the mind of Christ, then we can give the world 
what He gave, and what He expects us to give in His Name. 


42 The Cord, Vol. V, no. 7, p. 212. 
43 Franciscan Institute Publications, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
44 The Cord, Vol. V, no. 2, p. 36. 
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DISCUSSION 


OWEN BENNETT, O.F.M., Conv.:—We are grateful to Father Aidan for 
his succinct yet very clear and helpful discussion of the contemplative, active 
and ‘mixed’ lives, and for his exposition on the basis of authentic texts not only 
of the primacy of contemplation in the ‘mixed’ life of the Franciscan but 
also of the precise meaning of this primacy, and the decidedly affective 
character of Franciscan contemplation. I am glad to note that Father lists 
among the aids to contemplation the Franciscan attitude of reverence towards 
creatures. There is a fine discernment in the development of this point along 
the line of reverence for the persons among whom and for whom we labor, and 
in the observation that “a holy patience and serene longanimity must charac- 
terize the performance of our assignments.” 

In my role as commentator I propose to suggest two points raised in 
Father’s paper which might be developed in the discussion from the floor, and 
to develop a third point briefly myself. 

Father Aidan’s brief reference to the Divine Office as one of the principle 
instruments in the spiritual struggle towards a contemplative attitude surely 
invites a variety of developments and observations. 

I should think that some references to the papers read at last year’s meet- 
ing of the Franciscan Educational Conference would be in order in a further 
discussion of the development of Franciscan exemplarism as our habitual way 
of viewing the world around us and all the things in it. It might be noted here 
that the characteristic Franciscan contemplation is one of “light and knowledge 
and fullness’—that type of contemplation which Dom Cuthbert Butler de- 
clared to be characteristic of all Western mysticism from Saint Augustine down 
to the twelfth century. (See Dom Cuthbert Butler, Western Mysticism, Dut- 
ton, New York, 1923, pp. 179 ff.) 

I hope that I shall not encroach too much on the allotted discussion time of 
the Conference if I close my commentary on Father Aidan’s paper with a few 
points on the great value of our daily Mass in the cultivation of a contempla- 
tive spirit. 

Dom Bede Griffiths, writing on “The Priesthood and Contemplation” (in 
The Priest of the People, A symposium published by the Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1956), declares: “It is in their superficial characteristics that 
men are most divided: the more we penetrate beneath the surface into the 
heart, the more we realize the ground of our union with one another in Christ 
and the Church.” (p. 8) : 

In these words Dom Bede has stated in effect why it is that only the man 
who is in some degree contemplative can safely be a man of action. For the 
uncontemplative man is by that very fact superficial; and the superficial man 
in action is very apt to achieve not peace and unity and the building up of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, but quarrels and divisions and the destruction in 
great measure of what others have labored long to achieve. The more anyone’s 
activity affects the Church and her members the greater the necessity of a con- 
templative spirit in the heart and soul of such a man of action. For it is only 
the contemplative who habitually penetrates beneath the surface into the 
heart of Christian life; it is only the contemplative who seeing all men as one 
through Christ’s Passion and Death, and with Christ in His Mystical Body, is 
proof against the varied attacks of pride and envy, anger and resentment, 
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selfishness and ambition which divide men, and which can so easily turn what 
ought to be apostolic activity into some form of narrow human self-seeking, 
barren and empty of substantial spiritual fruit. It is only the contemplative 
who with Christ his model ever before him can and will work patiently, 
humbly, meekly and perseveringly for the peace of Christ in souls, and the 
unity and increase of His Kingdom on earth. 

In laying down such a high requirement for a life of Christian activity are 
we excluding from such activity all except a few privileged souls who have 
access to special graces of prayer unavailable to the multitude of Christians 
or to the generality of priests and religious? Not at all! The most perfect of 
all schools of contemplation, instituted by Our Lord Himself, in which we 
may learn how to enter into the very heart and center_of Christian reality, 
and how to live most intimately at the very heart of the Christian mystery, is 
most accessible to all. As priests and religious we attend this school daily. It is, 
of course, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. In all our efforts to cultivate that 
habitual contemplative attitude essential to our ‘mixed’ Franciscan life we 
would be foolish indeed to fail in our appreciation of this most efficacious of 
all means to that end. Let us not fail, then, to pay attention with our mind 
and heart at our daily lessons in this divine school, of contemplation. For here 
is the center of all truths to be believed, all example to be followed, and all 
reality to be known and loved and—by God’s grace—attained. 

There are so many treatises, meditations and conferences on the Mass.1 The 
important thing is that we use the means most helpful to us to keep our- 
selves ever attentive and devout, ever filled with love and gratitude and 
reverence and compunction, in the daily performance of this mystery of divine 
love and compassion, this memorial of Jesus, this re-presentation of His per- 
fect’ sacrifice. The Mass itself is, as Dom Bede Griffiths reminds us, “the 
highest act of contemplation,’ and “the one supreme source of all apostolic 
work.” (art. cit. pp. 13-14) 

The first such means to which we as Franciscans would naturally turn is the 
meditation on the Mass that can be gathered from the recorded words of our 
holy Father, St. Francis. We have ready access to such a meditation in that 
delightful work of Father James Meyer, O.F.M., The Words of Saint Francis, 
(Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 1952). 

Read the paragraphs in our Seraphic Father’s “Letter to all the Faithful” 
telling of the divine plan of our redemption, and its working out in the In- 
carnation, the Last Supper, the Passion and death of Our Lord, and then 
going on to speak of the blessedness and the wonder and joy of our relation- 
ship with the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit through these mysteries. 


1 During the past year I had occasion to give a series of weekly talks on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. I found Msgr. Romano Guardini’s Meditations 
Before Mass very helpful in working out what I hope was a stimulating and 
penetrating presentation. The chapter on the Holy Eucharist as “The Heart 
of the Church” in Fr. Henri De Lubac’s The Splendour of the Church (Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1956) is illuminating on the relation of the Holy Eu- 
charist and the Church. There is an excellent summary of Catholic teaching 
and theological speculation on the Mass in The Teaching of the Catholic 
Church (Edit. Geo. D. Smith—Macmillan, New York, 1950), in Vol. II, Essay 
XXYV, “The Eucharistic Sacrifice,” by B. V. Miller. 
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(Nos. 230 A to L). These paragraphs contain a simple and direct statement of 
the great Christian truths; they are not remarkable for any great theological 
subtlety, but they are marked unmistakably with contemplative wisdom. An 
occasional reading over of these words of St. Francis will help all of us to- 
wards some participation in that great love and appreciation of Holy Mass 
which filled the soul of the Seraph-Deacon. 

There are other paragraphs in The Words of Saint Francis which will provide 
the stimulus for “contemplative meditations” on the Mass, the “highest act 
of contemplation.” Read the first “Reminder” of St. Francis on the Blessed 
Sacrament as the focus of our faith and the opportunity which Our Lord 
Himself has given to us for frequent and most meritorious acts of faith. (No. 
191) Faith is the foundation of contemplation, and in no way is faith so excel- 
lently and profoundly exercised as it is when we bow before the humble out- 
ward appearances of the Holy Eucharist and profess our belief in the presence 
of the God of heaven and earth beneath these species. This point, which St. 
Francis remarked, has been developed by Abbot Marmion in his Christ, the 
Life of the Soul. 

In the “Letter of St. Francis to the Chapter General and to all the Friars” 
there are further paragraphs to move us to simple yet truly contemplative 
considerations with regard to the Holy Sacrifice. In one of these we are re- 
minded to stir up the purest of intentions as we approach the altar, and to 
offer Holy Mass to please God alone. “But let all their will, so far as the 
grace of the Almighty favors, be directed toward Him, in the desire to please 
with it (i.e., the Holy Sacrifice) the Sovereign Lord alone, because in it he 
alone acts, as it pleases him.” (192 b) 

In the paragraphs that follow (192 c,d,e) our Seraphic Father expresses with 
his characteristic simplicity and unction the reverence that should fill our 
minds and souls at Mass, the great dignity of the priest, his exaltation and the 
humility which should accompany it, and the utter devotion to Christ which 
should wholly capture the priestly heart. 

Nor should we omit to consider two paragraphs (215 and 282 a) wherein St. 
Francis expresses his love and respect and reverence for all priests “that live 
subject to the law of the holy Roman Church.” In the deep views of faith 
expressed in these two paragraphs the Poverello expresses in his own practical 
way the same profound truth that is treated by the theologians, and was 
taught in the Epistles of St. Paul, concerning the relationship of the Holy 
Eucharist and the Mystical Body. Unless we strive to possess at all times the 
attitude expressed in these two paragraphs, we are far from that contemplative 
state of soul which should be ours through our ever-deepening grasp of the 
profound meaning and content of Our Lord’s gift to mankind in the Sacra- 
ment of His Body and Blood. Love of Christ, Francis saw, meant love of His 
mystical Body, the Church, and a desire to work always for the peace and 
unity of that Body and its increase in the salvation of souls. And the love of 
Christ meant also a deep love of the priesthood (in the concrete and not 
merely in the abstract),—the priesthood to which had been committed the 
means of grace for souls, and power over the Body of Christ, sacramental and 
mystical—the latter according to the various grades of the hierarchy. This 
love is all one in “the Whole Christ”; and no one ever saw this more clearly 
or expressed it more practically than did our Seraphic Father in his Testament 
and in his reminder to his Lesser Brothers of their special duty to aid the 
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clergy. Franciscan contemplativeness strives in all simplicity to see all this 
and to rededicate itself to it, in the spirit of Our Lord’s prayer at the Last 
Supper, each time the words of love and consecration are spoken: “This is 
My Body.” “This is My Blood.” 


GEOFFREY BRIDGES, O.F.M.:—The Franciscan life, as the speaker has 
just stated, is the mixed life, consisting of contemplation and the apostolate. 
My problem has to do with the term “contemplation” in that formula. Re- 
cently I consulted various Franciscan and non-Franciscan authors seeking to 
find the full connotation of the term. I did not find a satisfying answer. 

If “contemplation” is the element that distinguishes our way of life from 
that of the active congregations, diocesan priests and lay people, what precisely 
is meant by “contemplation?” 

It cannot, to my mind, mean contemplation in the strictest and highest 
sense, infused contemplation, for that is a free gift of God. No founder of an 
Order can presume that all of his followers will be blessed with such a rare 
gift. Again, if we accept the opinion of those theologians who teach that 
contemplation, at least in its initial stages, is the common vocation of all men, 
then contemplation even in this sense would not seem to be meant in the 
formula, for it would not be sufficiently distinctive to set us apart. 

What is it, then, in the life of a Friar Minor that distinguishes him from 
the diocesan priest for instance? Certainly it is not a life of prayer: Mass, 
Divine Office, meditation; for a diocesan priest is bound to all of these as 
well as we. Yet some authors seem to describe the “contemplation” of the 
mixed life in such terms. 

When we come down to it and ask, what is there supposed to be in my life 
that will guarantee both elements, “contemplation” and “action,” thus making 
me a genuine Franciscan, it would seem, though I am not sure whether this is 
the entire answer to my problem, that Vitus a Bussum (De Spiritualitate 
Franciscana) indicates a solution. He says that the mixed life consists of four 
elements: regular observance (and here he includes Mass, Divine Office, medi- 
tation, silence and other rules of discipline), the spirit of prayer (purity of 
intention, union with God, seeing God in all creatures, as the speaker men- 
tioned), study, and lastly, the apostolate. Now, regular observance, especially 
in its connotation of a rule of life, seems to me to be the most distinctive 
element in the mixed life. Hence, I would ask, is this somehow connoted by 
the term “contemplation” in the formula that describes our life? Is “con- 
templation” here a broad term embracing both a life of prayer and a life of 
regular observance? As I say, I did not find the authors sufficiently explicit in 


answering this question. Perhaps the speaker or someone present can solve my 
difficulty. 


P.S. Note to the Editor: 

I was informed in private discussion afterward, and I hope that I am quot- 
ing correctly, that the canonists would establish the distinction between the 
active and mixed life in this, that ex officio the one who professes the mixed 
life is committed to the striving after genuine contemplation. “Contemplation” 
then means an official ordering to contemplation, a committment to strive 
after contemplation. While de facto a diocesan priest or lay person may be a 
contemplative and so be living a mixed life in a broad sense, they are not 
officially ordered to, in the canonical sense they are not living in, the mixed 
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life—It would be useful if this notion could somehow be added, because as 
I indicated above, I have not seen such a specific answer given in any author. 


MYLES SCHMITT, O.F.M.Cap.:—The consideration of contemplation in 
the Franciscan Life calls for a few further well-defined distinctions to avoid 
certain dangers for many of our brothers and sisters in Saint Francis. 


Contemplation 


To contemplate means, in the literal sense, to regard, to consider with 
profound attention. Every real natural artist, whether he be working with 
stones or paints or musical notes, must be a natural contemplative, a natural 
visionary. Contemplation, in the spiritual sense generally attributed to it 
in the Christian language, means not only a sustained attention of the intel- 
lect, but also a loving soaring of the will towards God. Every real supernatural 
artist, that artist who works with souls and with God, must be a supernatural 
contemplative, a supernatural visionary. 

Cogitation is the mind’s glance which is prone to wander. Meditation is the 
survey of the mind while occupied in searching for the truth: meditation is 
complex in the sense that it is composed of various acts; it is dispositive to 
contemplation. Contemplation is the soul’s clear and free dwelling upon the 
object of its gaze, a simple gaze at the truth: contemplation is a simple act 
in the sense that it is not composed of various acts. As the natural contem- 
plative sees his vision and is drawn to produce it in his work, so does the 
supernatural contemplative see his vision and is impelled to produce it in his 
life. 


Acquired and Infused Contemplation 


Spiritual writers tell us that contemplation may be acquired, or active— 
the possible effect of ordinary grace; or contemplation may be infused, or 
passive—the mystical experience of extraordinary grace. Acquired, or active 
contemplation is accessible to all Christians in the ordinary dispensation of 
grace; infused, or passive contemplation depends upon the extraordinary 
dispensation of grace of the Holy Spirit, who breathes where He will. Con- 
templation as considered in the Franciscan Life is primarily and necessarily 
of that kind which is possible for all Christians through ordinary grace; that 
is, acquired, or active contemplation. 

Just as Christian perfection is possible for every Christian, but the religious 
life is the state of Christian perfection to be acquired; so, too, Christian con- 
templation is possible for every Christian, but some religious institutes form 
a state of Christian contemplation to be acquired. 


Religious Institutes and State of Contemplation to Be Acquired 


Traditionally, religious institutes are divided into three classes: (1) institutes 
of the active life; namely, today chiefly the congregations whose primary aim 
is help of neighbor particularly through the corporal works of mercy, as 
congregations of school teachers or hospital nurses; (2) institutes of the con- 
templative life; namely, the orders whose primary aim is contemplation to be 
acquired in separation from the world, as the Trappists, the Poor Clares; (3) 
institutes of the mixed life; namely, orders whose aim is twofold—con- 
templation to be acquired and the apostolate to be exercised, that action 
through contemplation which is the aim of the mendicant orders. 
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Franciscan Orders and State of Contemplation to Be Acquired 


Saint Francis of Assisi founded three great orders: (1) the First Order (to- 
day composed of three branches: the Conventuals, the Observants, the 
Capuchins), which by its institution is geared for contemplation to be ac- 
quired and the apostolate to be exercised, or the mixed life; (2) the Second 
Order, the Poor Clares, which by its institution is geared for the contemplative 
life; (3) the Third Order, which originally was instituted for seculars in the 
world who wished to live in the spirit of Saint Francis in their secular manner 
of life. 

Third Order Franciscan Religious 


In the course of time, Franciscan institutes were founded and fitted into 
the Third Order of Saint Francis. A few of these religious institutes became 
Third Order regulars; most of these religious institutes became Third Order 
congregations. Third Order regulars take solemn vows: if they are men, they 
lead the mixed life of the First Order; if they are women, they lead the 
clausural contemplative life of the Second Order. The Third Order congrega- 
tions take simple vows; they lead the active life, as teaching brothers and 
sisters, and the like. 

And so, it would be wrong and dangerous—even disastrous—to apply the 
Franciscan contemplative life to all three Orders of Saint Francis of Assisi in 
one and the same way. By foundation, the First Order leads the so-called 
mixed life, which demands strict regular observance, a deep study of the 
sacred sciences, a profound prayer life, and an active apostolate for souls. 
Saint Francis of Assisi fathered this mixed life as a form of life in religion, 
whereby his friars were to be contemplative apostles. By foundation, the 
Second Order is contemplative, nuns bound by papal enclosure. By founda- 
tion, Third Order regulars follow the life of the respective First or Second 
Order; Third Order congregations lead the active life. And so, Third Order 
congregations do not belong to the state of contemplation to be acquired. 


Franciscan Third Order Congregation and Prayer 


Since Franciscan Third Order congregations form a great part of Francis- 
cans, it is important that they understand and appreciate their active life; 
that they do not wrongly superimpose on their religious form of life the de- 
mands of contemplation of the First and Second Orders of Saint Francis. 
Certainly all Franciscans, religious as well as lay, like all Christians, can 
acquire contemplation under ordinary grace; but the Third Order congrega- 
tions of Franciscans are not in the state of contemplation to be acquired, 
whether purely contemplative or mixed; and therefore they are not obliged 
to all those observances which that state necessarily demands of the First and 
Second Orders. Our Third Order congregations of Franciscans lead the active 
and not the contemplative life. Certainly all Christian activity must spring 
from a devout prayer hfe; certainly all Franciscans are good pray-ers, each 
according to his proper Rule; but the Rules of each and the particular form 
of life of each should not be confused one with the other. 


SISTER M. SOPHIE, O.8.F.:—Father Carr’s paper can be resolved into 
six or seven distinct areas. What follows is but a brief reflection on a few of 
them. 

The dualism between contemplation and activity finds a parallel in the two 
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basic tendencies of human personality on any level. The parallel is not a 
strict one but an analogical one. As an individual person man is incommuni- 
cable; he cannot become another, nor be absorbed by another so as to lose 
his own identity. He cannot totally unfold himself to any other creature, nor 
can any other creature invade the inner sanctum of his spirit. As a social being, 
man seeks to fulfill himself, to satisfy his needs by receiving from others what 
he lacks and to communicate to others the good he possesses. These two 
tendencies, the inward and the outward must be balanced, yet they may be 
the source of conflict. 

When we speak of the typical mood and activity of St. Francis, do we mean 
that they are typical because they are bound up with the individuality of St. 
Francis? If so, they are incommunicable and beyond imitation by his fol- 
lowers as a whole. If we seek for that which is communicable, are we looking 
for that which is no longer uniquely Franciscan? 

The three forms of religious life are well known to all of us. But what do 
we understand by contemplation? Perhaps, it is like the definition of time 
concerning which St. Augustine said “If you do not ask me to define it, I know 
what it is; but if you do ask me to define it, I cannot tell you what it is.” 
How is it related to the interior life, to the various forms of prayer like 
meditation, vocal prayer, and to the various stages of the religious life? 

The active life likewise is familiar, but is it as clearly understood as we 
think it is? When spiritual writers spoke of the active life in the thirteenth 
century they did not mean what we mean today. They had in mind, the 
practice of virtue, mortification, as well as the apostolate. Does the idea of 
activity today include some of this today? 

We have heard that the relation of contemplation to action is that of cause 
to effect. Is there any sense in which this can be reversed, such that action be 
the cause of contemplation? 

We cannot roll back the centuries; we must live our Franciscan life in the 
twentieth century. Not only the circumstance of time but the complexity of 
our social, economic, and cultural environment affect our spiritual life. We 
must not allow ourselves to be determined by them in the sense of a rigid 
determinism, nor can we disregard them. 

With regard to the deepening of the contemplative basis of the active life, 
we recognize that the novitiate and juniorate are fundamental. Spiritual 
formation, however, is never complete. It is a development that must go on 
without ceasing. To allow for this, perhaps we need a little pruning of our 
activity. We might do what big business does at the end of each fiscal year— 
make a complete inventory that will consist not merely in individual soul- 
searching but likewise in an investigation of the whole structure of our 
house on the mission level, institutional level, community and even inter- 
community level. 

St. Bonaventure pointed out that the footprints of God are to be found in 
his creation and the image of God in each human soul. Hence consideration 
of these are an important means to the loving knowledge of God. Contempla- 
tion begins here. That explains St. Francis’s reverence for the things of the 
world. As followers of St. Francis we too should climb to God by reverence 
for the creatures of God. 

The discussion leaders, Sister M. Denise, Sister M. Evasia, Sister M. 
Aemilian, and Sister M. Columcille proposed the following problems, to 
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which various solutions and points of view were proposed by the members 
of the Conference. The following is a resume of these problems and discussion. 

1. What was St. Francis’s basic idea of religion? This we must know if we 
are to know what is typically Franciscan in our own lives. The Dominicans, 
the Jesuits, and the Benedictines each emphasize a particular aspect of the 
religious life. What is that of the Franciscans? The Franciscans, it was stated, 
combine all of these. More particularly it is caritas. What is the relation be- 
tween veritas and caritas? Caritas does not stand alone, neither is it opposed 
to veritas; for the Franciscan, caritas follows veritas and is built upon it. 

The primary notion of religion for St. Francis was the relationship of son- 
ship to God the Father. Christ is the perfect son and Franciscans will be sons 
and daughters of God if they imitate Christ, the Son of God. 

2. Contemplation is closely connected with the understanding of our rela- 
tion to God the Father. Contemplation is a word to which many different 
shades of meaning have been given. Father Carr’s paper suggested a number 
of these. Is it primarily a kind of habitual disposition of mind and will, which 
implies a constant union with God, such that at any moment of relaxation 
from the demands of the active life, the Franciscan will turn explicitly to a 
conscious union with God? Contemplation here is not to be taken as any 
special mystical experience but one which nevertheless requires the grace of 
God. 

3. At this point the discussion took a more practical turn, centering upon 
the conditions under which we operate as religious who combine the con- 
templative and active life in this present era. Basically the whole discussion 
resolves into one question: Is contemplation possible for us “active” religious 
of the twentieth century without some definite modification of our activity— 
especially some relaxation of the pressure which is our “normal” state? 

This problem must be considered not in the abstract but with regard to the 
circumstances in which we actually live, under the pressure of yearbooks, 
newspaper production, ticket sales, campaigns of all sorts, in addition our full 
teaching load. One of the views expressed was that if the Sister does the 
best she can in submission to God’s will, her work whatever it may be will 
be acceptable to God. Doing the will of God is certainly the solution. The 
difficulty may still remain, however, as to how we can promote this interior 
spirit in each Sister. Is it not that this constant preoccupation and meeting of 
deadlines tends to discourage and weaken this bond of union with the will of 
God? 

4. Certainly external action should not be considered merely from the 
negative point of view as an obstacle to the interior life. There are things to 
be said in its favor. St. Augustine says in his De Civitate Dei that when a 
person is called from the contemplative life to the active life, this is done by 
way not of subtraction but by way of addition. If the active life is supposed 
to add something to the contemplative life, just what is it that it adds? 

Many virtues are promoted by the active life which contribute to the 
development of the contemplative life. It brings about a sense of reality. It 
affords a wider perspective on life which enables us to see our problems in 
relation to the whole. Evidence of this is given by Leclereq in his The 
Religious Vocation, where he cites the example of a Cistercian abbot who re- 
gards it good for his monks to be acquainted with the events of the world 
because these effect a more acute consciousness of their role of intercessors 
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for the world. Hence the active life can be of service with respect to our life 
of prayer if it is used properly. It can moderate the narrowing tendency of 
some religious to concentrate on self, and instead to widen their horizons by 
their consideration of the needs of the world. 

Many of the problems arising out of our reflection on “The Primacy of 
Contemplation in the Franciscan Life” were left untouched. Although much 
can be done to remove the obstacles to this primacy of contemplation in our 
external lives by individual and corporate effort, in the final analysis each 
individual must cooperate with the grace which God so generously bestows 
upon her in order to establish this primacy from within. The spiritual life like 
all life is an unfolding from within. 


i 


FRANCISCAN POVERTY TODAY 


DaMIEN R. ZIMMERMAN, O.F.M.Conv. 


INTRODUCTION 


The title will dictate the principal divisions of this paper. They 
are three: poverty, Franciscan poverty, Franciscan poverty today. 
The object of treating these topics in sequence mentioned is not to 
present an historical development of poverty from the time of 
Christ to our own, a monumental task, but rather to reach an ideal 
of Franciscan poverty for today by a definition of its essential 
elements. These are evangelical, Franciscan, and legislative. 

The vow of poverty originates in evangelical poverty, which itself 
derives from the words and example of Christ and His Apostles as 
related in the Gospels. Evangelical poverty is identical with that 
professed by members of all religious orders, but its practice as a 
vow is exactly defined and closely regulated by the magisterium of 
the Church. 

Poverty or the vow of poverty shall mean the solemn vow of 
poverty, a total renunciation of goods. Rather in passing and in the 
conclusion of this paper may some reference be made to the spirit of 
poverty or the virtue of poverty, as it is sometimes called.t 

Franciscan poverty is evangelical poverty as originally under- 
stood by St. Francis of Assisi. Franciscan poverty today, or modern 
Franciscan poverty, is the evangelical poverty of St. Francis as 
excercised by his followers according to the laws of the Church and 
individual constitutions under lawfully appointed superiors. 

Thus, the elements essential to the vow of poverty are evangelical, 
Franciscan and ecclesiastical, but its practical observance is in- 


1Cf., T. Schaefer, O.F.M.Cap., De Religiosis (4th ed., Rome: Vatican Press, 
1947), N.1110; Bede. M. Hess, O.F.M.Conv., Manuale de Regula et Consti- 
tutionbus Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Conventualium (Rome: Vatican Press, 
1943), Cap., XIX, N. 464, p. 226; D. A. Ancel, “La Pauvreté Religieuse et ses 
Adaptions,”’ Acta et Documenta, N. 45, p. 380. 
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fluenced also by the existence of given conditions within a given 
age. To discuss the relationship, between modern conditions and our 
own practice of evangelical, Franciscan poverty, is the ultimate goal 
of this paper. 


I. EVANGELICAL POVERTY 


The essence of Christ’s counsel to evangelical perfection is ex- 
pressly stated in His words to the rich young man: “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, follow me” (Mt. 19:21). 


The Poverty of Christ 


On this passage we can make the following observations. The 
young man is invited to embrace a special vocation, the call to the 
apostolate requiring the renunciation of all goods. This is evident 
from the vocations of the Apostles.” 

Jesus spoke specifically to the young man but generically to 
everyone who strives after perfection. Not everyone was favored 
with this call of the divine Master. He was satisfied that Zachaeus, 
to whose house salvation had come, should give half his goods to the 
poor and make restitution (Lk. 19:8). That Christ’s words to the 
young man are directed to everyone who secks perfection is evident 
from the use all religious founders have made of them.‘ 

However, the selling of one’s goods and distribution of the 
proceeds to the poor, or the consequence, the impovisherment of 
self do not in themselves constitute perfection. Although the act is 
meritorius, for it stores up treasure in heaven, this renunciation 
but lays the groundwork for perfection, which ultimately results 
from the fulfilment of the rest of our Lord’s statement: “and come, 
follow me.” This invitation was the equivalent of saying “imitate 
me,” “attain to My perfection,” for that was the motive behind the 
Oriental relationship between master and disciple. 


2 Cf., H. Middendorf, S.C.I., “Paupertas Christi et Apostolorum Imitanda,” 
Acta et Documenta, N. 48, pp. 392-894. 

3 Cf., A. R. Bandini, “St. Francis and the Ideal of Poverty,” The Ecclestas- 
tical Review, LX XV (1926), p. 347. 

4Cf. F. Muzzarelli, “Historica Evolutio Professionis Paupertatis et Accom- 
modata Renovatio,” Acta et Documenta, N. 49, pp. 409-412. 
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The absolute renunciation of goods, then, is not perfection but a 
means to perfection, and although poverty is essential to perfection, 
it does not follow that the more perfect the renunciation, the more 
perfect the man or the community. The essence of perfection is 
charity. Turning the mind away from temporal goods for the love of 
Christ should fix the heart more steadfastly upon God, and make 
room for a greater love of Him.° 

Further investigation into the life of Christ and His Apostles for 
examples of evangelical poverty shows that they were wanderers. 
They are in the desert, by the sea shore, in the temple, in cities. 
They share the hospitality of rich and poor alike, but they have no 
place of permanent residence. When a scribe says to our Lord, 
“Master, I will follow thee wherever thou goest,” Jesus answers, 
“The foxes have dens, and the birds of the air have nests; but the 
Son of Man has nowhere to lay his head” (Mt. 8:19,20). 

For the barest necessities of life, Christ and His chosen ones 
depended upon friends, the holy women “who used to provide for 
them out of their means” (Lk. 8:3). At least part of the time they 
possessed a common purse as the account of Judas’ delinquency 
shows: “Then one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, he who was about 
to betray him, said, ‘Why was this ointment not sold for three 
hundred denarii, and given to the poor?’ Now he said this, not that 
he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and holding the 
purse, used to take what was put in it” (Jo. 12:4-6). This account, 
together with Jo. 6:5, shows that whatever little the disciples had 
was shared with the poor. Generally, the disciples depended upon 
charity for sustenance, because they did not always possess money 
(Mt. 17:24-27). 

For all their poverty, Christ and His disciples did not become 
professional Oriental beggars who were sometimes quite wealthy.® 
They were voluntarily poor and respected members of the ‘decent 


> Cf. for the relationship between poverty and perfection, St. Thomas, 
Summa Theologica, Ia, Uae, q. 184-188, a. 7, ad 1; P. Gauchat, O.F.M.Conv., 
Cardinal Bertrand De Turre Ord. Min. His Participation in the Theoretical 
Controversy concerning the Poverty of Christ and the Apostles under Pope 
John XXII (Rome: Vatican Press, 1930), pp. 14 ff., p. 84. 

6 Cf. M-J. Lagrange, O.P., The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 2 vols. (Eng. Transl., 
London: Burns Oates, 1988), Vol. I, pp. 206-207. 
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poor,” living so as to manifest to mankind a poverty that “has its 
own dignity.” 7 Rather were they by their example living proof of 
the Master’s promise: “Therefore I say to you, do not be anxious 
for your life, what you shall eat; nor yet for your body, what you 
shall put on . . . Look at the birds of the air: they do not sow, or 
reap, or gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feeds them” 
(Mt. 6:25 ff.), and again, “But seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice, and all these things shall be given you besides” 
CNMGSG533). 

This hfe that Christ proposed to His closest followers is not 
inseparable from the apostolate: “As you go, preach the message, 
‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand!’... Do not keep gold, or 
silver, or money in your girdles, no wallet for your journey, nor two 
tunics, nor sandals, nor staff; for the laborer deserves his living” 
(Mt. 10:5-10). It was this passage that so profoundly influenced 
Francis in adopting a rule of life.® 

Summarily, this is the poverty of Christ. His followers will 
renounce everything, sell what they have and distribute the price to 
the poor. They will work to common purpose, living a more or less 
common life, even if not under the same roof. They may beg to 
alleviate the needs of the poor or to satisfy their own, but this is not 
essential. The band shall have nothing, or at least live as if it had 
nothing.?® 

This evangelical poverty of Christ and His disciples made of 
Francis Bernardone, St. Francis of Assisi. With adaptations required 
of time and circumstance and approved by Holy Mother Church, 
this evangelical poverty remains for us today our ideal, the object 
of our vow. 


Evangelical Poverty Ecclesiastically Defined 


The essence of Christ’s counsel and example of poverty has down 
through the centuries remained the same for those who seek per- 
fection. The earliest monastic rules like those of St. Pachomius, St. 


7 Cf. T. Foley, O.F.M.Cap., In the Spirit of Saint Francis (New Jersey: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1949), pp. 71, 72. 

8 Cf. H. Felder, O.F.M.Cap., The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1925), p. 79. 

9 Cf. H. Middendorf, op. cit., pp. 390-397, 403, 404. 
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Basil, St. Benedict, as well as later ones, insist upon a renunciation 
of the world, of family, of temporal goods, of oneself.?° 

But if essentially the same as evangelical poverty, the practice of 
poverty as we know it, is not literally the same as we find it in the 
Gospels. The practice of poverty has had to be adapted to times and 
circumstances. Since it flows from the Gospels, and since those who 
vow poverty are members of the Church, both the vow and 
communities professing it fall under the jurisdiction of the Church, 
whose sole right it is to decide how evangelical poverty shall be 
practiced.” i 

The Church, as we know from our own history, has guarded the 
practice of the vow very closely, as much concerned with laxity 
that so easily creeps into communities, as she was with heresies to 
which “poverty” can give rise. The Manicheans, the Poor of Lyon, 
the Albigensians, the Waldensians, the Poor Catholics, the Cathari, 
all show how a rabid misinterpretation of Christ’s gentle counsel 
can be contorted into malicious error.’? Our own controversy with 
the Dominicans forced the Pope to declare it heretical “to deny our 
Saviour and His Apostles juridical right of possession and the right 
of use in those cases where this right is, according to the Biblical 
account, either directly or indirectly presupposed.” 7% 

As for laxity, it has been the constant experience of the Church 
that, where the observance of poverty has been neglected by either 
individuals or communities, religious life deteriorated generally. 
This has in the course of time resulted in much legislation con- 
cerning the vow."* 

An excellent example of such legislation is the following quoted 
from the Council of Trent: 


To no regular, therefore, whether man or woman, shall it be lawful to 
possess or to hold as his own or even in the name of the convent any 
movable or immovable property, of whatever nature it may be or in 
whatever manner acquired; but the same shall be handed over im- 


10 Cf, F. Muzzarelli, S$.8.P., op. cit., pp. 411, 412. 

11 Cf. G. Escudero, C.M.F., “Canonicae et practicae questiones de paupertate 
religiosa,” Acta et Documenta, N.43, p. 376. 

12 Cf. A. R. Bandini, op. cit., pp. 350, 351. 

13 Cum inter Nonnullos, Nov. 12, 1323. Cf. P. Gauchat, op. cit., p. 84; G. 
Escudero, op. cit., p. 376. 

14 Cf. F. Muzzarelli, op. cit., p. 422. 
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mediately to the superior and incorporated in the convent. Neither shall 
it in the future be lawful for superiors to grant immovable property to 
any regular, not even the usufruct or use, or the administration thereof 
or as a commendam. But the administration of the property of monasteries 
or convents shall belong to the officials thereof only, who are removable 
at the will of their superiors. Superiors shall so permit the use of movable 
goods that the furniture is consistent with the state of poverty which they 
have professed; there shall be nothing superfluous, neither shall anything 
that is necessary be denied them. But should anyone be discovered or 
convicted of possessing something in any other manner, he shall be de- 
prived for two years of his active and passive voice and shall also be 
punished in accordance with the prescriptions of his rule and order.15 

It will suffice for our purpose to quote in addition to the above the 
prescriptions of canon 594 of the Code: 

No. 1. In every religious institute all must carefully observe 
common life, even in matters of food, clothing, and furniture. 

No. 2. Whatever is acquired by the religious, including superiors, 
according to the terms of canon 580, No. 2 and canon 582, n. 1, must 
be incorporated in the goods of the house, or of the province, or of 
the institute; and all money and titles shall be deposited in the 
common safe. 

No. 3. The furniture of the religious must be in accordance with 
the poverty of which they make profession. 

By religious profession of the vow of poverty a member renounces 
everything, whatever he possesses here and now or whatever is 
coming to him certainly by law, as, for example, his heritage. This 
renunciation is total, definitive, irrevocable, absolute. He will live a 
common life of uniformity with the rest of the members to such an 
extent that no one shall retain anything for his own use which 
other members of the community do not have. All property shall 
be held in the name of the community or, as in the case of Friars 
Minor and Capuchins, in the name of the Church. Since the re- 
nunciation includes everything, one should not accustom himself to 
thinking that his profession covers only superfluities.’® 


15 Session XXV, cap. ii. Cf. H. J. Schroeder, O.P., Canons and Decrees of 
the Council of Trent (St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1950), p. 218. Commendan: 
perhaps “entrusted to one’s care.” Cf. also, Nulliws Omnino, July 25, 1599 of 
Clement VIII. 

16 Cf. G. Escudero, op. cit., pp. 363, 366, 375; C. F. Barry, O.M.I., “Observ- 
ance of Poverty and the Common Life in Religious Communities in the 
United States,” Religious Community Life in the United States (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1952), pp. 201, 202. 
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Rather descriptively, then, the vow of poverty may be defined as 
a voluntary act by which a member of a religious order, approved 
of by the Church, out of love for God and a desire for perfection, 
obliges himself under pain of mortal sin to forego forever the right 
to own or possess in his own name any temporal goods.” 


Il. THE EVANGELICAL POVERTY OF ST. FRANCIS 


Francis was already poor when Christ, speaking through the 
Gospel of the Mass, whispered to him the first insinuations of a 
rule of life. He had already renounced his father’s goods, and was 
living the life of a pilgrim and beggar, while engaged in the building 
and repairing of churches. 

It was on February 24th in the year 1209 (1208), when Francis 
heard read at Portiuncula the words already quoted above: “As you 
go preach the message, ete. Do not keep gold, or silver, or money in 
your girdles, no wallet for your journey, nor two tunics, nor sandals, 
nor staff; for the laborer deserves his living” (Mt. 10:5-10). To this 
Francis exclaimed, “That is what I seek, what I desire with all my 
heart!” Then he threw away his shoes and staff, put on a coarser 
tunic and began using a piece of rope for a girdle."® 

Later in that same year, seeking further directives for his fol- 
lowers, Francis and two companions requested a priest to open the 
Gospels and read to them at random. The first reading said: “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor 

. and come, follow me.” The second passage told them to take 
nothing for the way, no scrip, no bread, nor money in their purse, 
and that they should not possess two coats. The third place said, 
“Who will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me.” This for Francis became “Our Life and 
Rule.” 7° 


17 Cf. Bartscherer, O.S.B., Huber, O.S.B., Tyrocintwm Religiosum 6th ed., 
Chicago: Donohue & Co., 1931), pp. 283, 284. “Votum paupertatis religtosae 
est promissio Deo in Religione facta, qua profitens nulla re pretio aestimabili 
ult vult in suum commodum tanquam propria, idest independenter a com- 
petente Superiore.” T. Schaefer, op. cit., N. 1110. 

18 Cf. H. Felder, op. cit., p. 79. 

19 Cf. ibid., op. cit., pp. 79, 80. 
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All orders profess evangelical poverty, but the infinite perfection 
of Christ allows many accidental interpretations of His way. Some 
followers of Christ before Francis chose only a portion of the book; 
some translated it freely. Francis translated the life of Christ liter- 
ally, slavishly. Where Francis really differed in his practice of 
poverty was not only in renunciation with restricted moderate use 
of things, but in the renunciation of all property, a practice that 
“was unknown in the history of Religious Orders before Francis and 
Dominic.” ?° 

St. Francis first proposed his way of life to his friend Bishop 
Guido of Assisi, who, as much as he admired Francis, thought that 
the proposal was severe and difficult. Pope Innocent III also har- 
bored misgivings born of experience and deep perception. His words 
to Francis were prophetical: ““My dear sons, your life appears to Us 
too hard and bitter. Although We believe that you in your fervor 
may be able to bear it, still We must consider those who are to 
follow after you, and to whom such manner of life may seem too 
arduous.” * In spite of his hesitation, the Holy Father, of course, 
approved the rule, which consisted mainly of passages chosen from 
the Gospel relating to poverty.” 

It took time, but not very much time, to prove the prudence of 
Bishop Guido and the prophetical insight of Innocent IIT. “As ad- 
mirable as this carefree life of missionary activity may have been 
with its well nigh heroic practices of poverty,” writes Father 
Hilarin,”* “the need of organization soon became apparent. Think of 
a fraternity without a novitiate, without training of its members, 
with perfect liberty to enter today and leave tomorrow; without 
legislation, with only a rule still in the formative period; without 
provincial and local superiors—welded together and guided solely 
by the personal prestige of the Founder!” Only the new rule of 1223 
could save the situation. 

This rule, with its constitutions approved by the Church, written 
with an eye to times and circumstances, respectfully set aside for 
Franciscans of all time the possibility of literally and slavishly 


20 Cf. cbid., op. cit., p. 94. 
21 Cf. ibid., op. cit., pp. 95, 96. 
22 Cf. ibid., op. cit., p. 95. 
23 Cf. ibid., op. cit., pp. 95, 96. 
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imitating evangelical poverty. But this is not important.’?* The 
essence of evangelical poverty remains a total renunciation of goods. 
It is still essential to perfection as an instrument. The spirit of 
Christ and Francis still vitalize it. Perfection does not consist in 
externals. The formal adoption of Christ’s dress or the throwing 
away of one’s shoes is not the essence of perfection. Charity is its 
essence. Evangelical poverty, Franciscan poverty, approved in its 
practice by ecclesiastical legislation remains a means to perfection. 


III. EVANGELICAL FRANCISCAN POVERTY TODAY 


The problems of Franciscan poverty today are not new. They are 
almost as old as our Master’s words to the rich young man. We can- 
not set sail where no wind blows, or put to sea without a precharted 
course. In this question of poverty and its adaptations to modern- 
day life, Christ and Francis are the winds that fill the sails, for they 
are the arduous spirit of poverty. Holy Mother Church is our course, 
for she directs the practice of poverty. When substantial adjust- 
ments are made today to suit the essence of total renunciation, she 
makes them. 

Although everyone agrees on the essence and obligations of the 
vow of poverty, some are more severe than others in interpreting the 
words “necessity” and “necessity of convenience” that enter the 
question. Besides, sometimes American writers differ slightly on the 
economical status of the American family that should be chosen as 
our norm of practical poverty. The kinds of adjustments that are 
being made to evangelical poverty, the American family as a norm, 
and the social value of Franciscan poverty are the subjects to be 
considered under the next three articles. 


Kinds of Adjustments 


In the practice of poverty there is a certain immutable element 
which is incapable of adaptation to modern life. This is demanded 
by the Gospel itself, by the nature of the religious state, and also by 
the end and spirit of each community. But there is also an accessory 
element of usage, custom, etc., which is adaptable to circumstances 
and conditions. If this element is justifiably useful and rather neces- 


24 Cf. D. A. Ancel, op. cit., p. 382. 
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sitated by the times, this mutable and accessory element is called an 
“adaptation” or “adjustment.” The question facing a religious com- 
munity in adopting a new good or a hitherto unused old good, is 
whether it is making a justifiable adaptation within the vow or a 
reprehensible concession to sensuality.?° 

Generally recognized useful and necessary adaptations of the vow 
to modern conditions are common utilities, such as water, heat and 
light. They are such common facilities in America that, outside of 
shameful waste, it is easier to sin by not using them than by their 
use. Hot and cold running water are essential to health and hygiene. 
Central heating is often more economical than unit-heating, and 
lighting with olive oil instead of electricity would be a sin against 
poverty. 

The auto in America has become a necessity because of great 
distances one must travel in the care of souls. Likewise a telephone 
or the use of a loud-speaking system in a large church or for street 
preaching, suitable libraries, modern filing systems for archives, all 
these are recognized necessities, if only of convenience. Some of 
them can easily be abused, like the telephone or car, especially the 
latter, but then it will be the duty of the local superior, and some- 
times the provincial, to correct the abuse. But abuse does not take 
away the necessity. 

Some uses made of things are called adaptations for the sake of 
comfort and convenience. Among those sometimes recognized as 
such is “luxurious” or first class travel. The inclusion of travel by 
pullman or roomette under this category is invariably good for dis- 
cussion.*° 

One view contends that use of a pullman is required by the pro- 
fessional dignity of the priest; another, that it is a luxury not gen- 
erally used by people of moderate means. To the notion of “profes- 
sional dignity” one might oppose the lesson of edification possibly 
inculeated by coach travel. But more often than not there is no 
question of dignity. A friar needs sleep; so he takes a pullman. At 


25 Cf, H. Fernandez, C.M., “Principia fundamentalia voti paupertatis adap- 
tationis vitae hodiernae,” Acta et Documenta, p. 385. 

26 Cf, “Discussion Summary” under the article of C. F. Barry in Religious 
Community Life, cited above, p. 206. 
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any rate, the question, it seems, is about to be relegated to academi- 
cal status. Pullman travel is said to be on the way out. 

Clothes become a superfluity when the price paid for them is 
proportionately greater than their utility or durability, or when 
casual clothes for labor or recreation become foppish, or when some 
feature of the garb becomes so out-moded that it can no longer be 
cheaply purchased.’ Sandals for Conventuals would generally be a 
superfluous commodity; generally, because they are sometimes worn 
for health’s sake; but since Conventuals have no one to make them, 
they often cost more than shoes. This is especially true because they 
are not part of the Conventual habit. 

Easy chairs, wherever placed, are added to this list by most 
writers, and so are extraordinary foods such as sometimes appear as 
hors-d’oeuvres—like locusts, snails and rattlesnake meat. And almost 
everyone, smoker and non-smoker alike, agrees that tobacco is 
nothing but a “creature comfort.” 7 Gold objects, expensive fur- 
niture of all kinds, costly picture-frames, etc., may all be mentioned 
as superfluities. The friars can add substantially to this list by 
referring to the circular letters of their superiors.” The writer has 
purposely introduced certain items into this category that invari- 
ably lead to as much discussion as the possession of a television 
set—by the community, of course.*° 

There are certain adaptations made to evangelical poverty which 
are sometimes necessary, sometimes not. Cireumstances and use for 
which the thing is intended make the difference. The car has already 
been mentioned. Use of a plane for shorter, non-emergency trips is 
another example. For shorter trips of no particular urgency, train 


27 Cf., for example, D. A. Ancel, op. cit., pp. 381, 382. But see also, D. J. 
Siri, “Il valore sociale attuale della poverta evangelica ... ,” Acta et Docu- 
menta, p. 379, n. 2. 

28 Cf. H. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 386; J. Siri, op. cit., p. 379. 

28 For Conventuals, the recent letter of the Most Reverend Father Victorius 
M. Costantini, Minister General O.F.M.Conv., Litterae Circulares Revme P. 
Ministri Generalis de perfectione religiosa promovenda (Padova: I] Messag- 
gero di S. Antonio, 1955); Letter X XIX, 8 of the Very Reverend Father Basil 
Heiser, Minister Provincial O.F.M.Cony. 

80 Cf. “Discussion” in the article by Kieran Patnode, O.F.M.Conv., “Fran- 
ciscan Poverty and the American Way of Life,” Report of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting, Inter-Province Conference of the Friars Minor Conventual, Vol. V 
(1954), pp. 121, 122. 
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travel is less costly. For travel over greater distances, even without 
a clergy pass, plane travel is just as cheap, sometimes cheaper, if 
practiced economy for the sake of poverty is always the criterion. 
On the other hand, plane travel is often imperative for officials of 
the order who must maintain tight schedules.*! 

Many things can be added to this class of sometimes necessary, 
sometimes superfluous items. Among them are typewriters, cameras, 
radio. Their necessity will depend upon the use to which they are 
put and the judgment of the superior in particular cases.** 

There is not only question of necessity, whether absolute or con- 
venient, then, but of use, and it is this very often that will test our 
poverty. This will apply especially to communal goods, which God 
but loans to His mendicants through the charity of His people. The 
following observations in this regard were prompted by, but not 
quoted directly from, an article written by His Excellency D. 
Alfridus Ancel.** 

Poverty in the use of food in our communities does not require 
penury. Food should be good, nourishing, substantial, but not 
luxurious. To accomplish this end, it would help, as many com- 
munities already do, to send cooks to school, not to acquire efficiency 
in the preparation of extraordinary dishes, but to get the knack of 
avoiding waste. They should know how to make good use of common 
foods, to prepare appetizing dishes, especially for elder members of 
the community, who sometimes lack an appetite, and often for good 
reason. Much time and research is given here in America to dietary 
problems. Our cooks should understand and know how to prepare a 
balanced diet. In the long run this works to the benefit of the whole 
community. By preserving the health of the members it supplies 
workers for the apostolate and cuts expenses for medication and 
hospitalization. 

In respect to lodgings we should continue proudly to build as we 
have in the past, simple but solid structures in conformity with 
sound Franciscan tradition, ever ready to adopt the functional 
utility of modern architecture, while avoiding its flair for fad. 


31 Cf. H. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 386. 

82 Cf. bid., op. cit., loc. cit. 

33 He is Auxiliary Bishop of Lyon and Superior General of the “du Prado” 
society of priests. Cf. “La Pauvreteé. . . ,” op. cit., pp. 380-382. 
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Without belaboring a point already dictated by the Council of 
Trent and Code, the furnishings for religious in care of institutions 
should be simple. Father Maximilian Kolbe, O.F.M.Conv., was 
austere in this matter, declaring that “Our houses should be so poor 
that were Our Father Holy Francis to return he would choose them 
as his dwellings.” 4 The same simplicity may be carried over into 
the construction of our public institutions. Simplicity will not offend 
the decent poor and it will edify the wealthy. This is especially 
necessary in locales where we work among the poor.*° 

To build institutions, educate friars, support missions here and 
abroad, to carry out any other form of the apostolate in which the 
friars engage, our communities have to beg. Since our “wages” are 
simply not sufficient, we accept the counsel of St. Francis: “Should 
the wages of our work not be given us, let us take recourse to the 
table of the Lord by seeking alms from door to door.” ** In what 
manner the friars should beg is also counseled by St. Francis: “They 
must be as pilgrims in this world, serving the Lord in poverty and 
humility, confidently begging alms.” *’ The confidence that should 
accompany our begging is counseled in turn by the Divine Master: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be given you besides” (Mt. 6:33). 

Begging brings resources. The poorer we are in their use, the more 
we shall have and the less we shall require of the people, who, edified 
by our evangelical, Franciscan poverty, will even the more readily 
supply our needs.** 


American Standard of Living as a Norm for Poverty 


It would be impossible to list every movable good in the world 
and adjudge it as a necessity, a convenience or a thing prohibited by 
poverty. Religious communities are suited to various ends that 
demand more or less goods according to their varied apostolates. 


34 Cf. J. Smith, O.F.M.Conv., The Knight of the Immaculate Father Mazi- 
mihan Kolbe, O.F.M.Conv. 

85 See the discussion of B. Corbett, O.F.M.Convy., in inter-province meeting, 
OD Cit, lOc. cit. 

36 Cf. James Meyer, O.F.M., The Words of St. Francis (Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1952), N. 282d. 

37 Chapter VI of the Rule. 

38 Cf. A. Ancel, op. cit., p. 382. 
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Climates are different. Living standards vary. What is luxurious 
wealth in one locale is a crying need in another. Conditions vary not 
only from country to country, but even among provinces and from 
house to house. These conditions in some instances control and 
dictate legitimate adaptations to the vow of poverty, which are 
made or permitted by superiors. 

In this article there is no endeavor made to distinguish particular 
goods that living in America may require as legitimate and neces- 
sary. That has been done to some extent in the last article. Here we 
are looking for a class of Americans whose standards of living can 
serve as a norm for our status of poverty. Should it be the middle 
class, the professional class, the destitute, or men of moderate 
means? The difficulty is one of terminology. If a class is chosen it 
must be defined. 

As a matter of fact, the American standard of living generalized 
as average is something of a myth. There is no consistent standard 
for this whole vast country of ours. The average income in Detroit 
is not the same as that, say, in Lone Mountain, Tennessee. Even 
when applying standard of living, then, communities must take into 
consideration the locale in which they operate. 

Besides, it is not easy in our country to divide people sharply into 
class, as if there were a wealthy class, a middle class, and a poor 
class. Just as there are many degrees of wealth and varying degrees 
of poverty, so is there a relatively undefinable middle class, which 
is upper-middle, middle, lower-middle, ete. For practical purposes, 
however, let it be assumed that there are four classes: wealthy, 
middle, poor and destitute. 

The wealthy are those who have more than they want. For 
obvious reasons they do not come under consideration. 

The middle class has about as much as it reasonably wants: a 
home, a car, perhaps two, television, radio, record player, most 
electrical appliances and conveniences, anything it wants by way of 
consumptible goods, sufficient money for vacation and recreation. 
It is well covered by insurance. Its debts are paid and it has money 
in the bank. 

The professional man belongs somewhere in the upper bracket of 
the middle class. His holdings are greater, his home or homes are 
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larger. He can well afford to travel abroad and to give his children 
a higher education. 

Most of us Franciscans are priests. It is occasionally suggested 
that our standard as priest should attain that of the professional 
man. If, however, the professional class coincides with the one 
described above, the standard is too high. It can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the professional standard would be a respectable one for 
priests—diocesan priests—but we Franciscans are not only priests, 
we are religious. Besides, we share a common life with Franciscan 
Brothers. The professional standard is too high. 

The middle class standard as described is also too high, for it has, 
generally, about as much as it wants and a little more than it needs, 
whereas our wants must be entirely satisfied by the moderate ful- 
filment of our needs. 

If this hypothetical middle class, average man should become our 
standard, in what manner do we differ with him in having renounced 
all goods for the love of Christ? I do not ask “How are we more 
perfect?” because here more than anywhere else must it be remem- 
bered that perfection is not measured by one’s poverty, but rather 
“How are we more poor?” We can have a contempt for things, be 
entirely detached from them while possessing them, surely, but hav- 
ing renounced everything, it would still seem incumbent upon us 
Franciscans to manifest exteriorly how our renunciation has made 
us different from the “average” middle class in the possession of 
temporal goods. 

The destitute, the pauper, are likewise no standard for our pov- 
erty. These include the good and accidentally poor of God, the 
involuntarily and irresponsibly poor, the idle and shiftless poor, the 
hopeless and unwashed poor. In being poor for Christ’s sake we are 
voluntarily poor. In no sense must involuntary poverty be our norm 
and standard. 

As followers of Christ and members of a religious community, we 
must bear our poverty with a dignity resembling that of our Master. 
We are not idle and shiftless or irresponsible men. We need not 
imitate the state to which their seeming lack of virtue or caring 
tends. Actually, our Constitutions, superiors, houses have already 
established a standard for us well above that of destitution. 

That leaves one class: the “decent poor.” This class can meet its 
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daily requirements, but it does not have everything it wants. It 
generally lives from payday to payday, much as we live on income 
and subsidy. It may possess a television set, because that is the first 
thing anyone buys nowadays, but if it does it has sacrificed other 
appliances and conveniences to get it. The decent poor have a car 
that is not the best and is driven perhaps longer than is wise for 
trade-in value. They are renting or paying for a house that is simple 
but quite adequate. 

More expensive food is a bit out of the ordinary for this family. 
It avoids restaurants of national reputation, places with cover- 
charges, hotels for the elite. It stretches out on a coach seat when 
travelling by night, and often carries a boxed lunch for travel. The 
recreations of this class are simple, their vacations not frequent, not 
extended and not costly. They shop to save pennies, do not waste 
anything, and make what they buy last a long time. For this reason 
their furniture and clothes are not always in conformity with 
fashion. Their provision for the future is based on the providence of 
God and social benefits of the government. They have nothing or 
very little in the bank. 

The class just described is perhaps what everyone means by 
middle class or people of moderate means. The writer prefers to 
retain the phrase “decent poor” in describing this class, which seems 
best to conform to the kind of poverty Franciscans profess. In sug- 
gesting an American standard of living as a directive norm for our 
practice of poverty, I would select this one.*? 

One writer, using other societies as a means of comparison, states 
it this way: religious should be granted generally what the poor 
possess; societies without vows, generally what diocesan priests or 
the middle class possess; secular institutions, what the rich possess.*° 


The Social Value of Franciscan Poverty 


One of the social aspects of the kingdom of heaven was that the 
poor had the Gospel preached to them. Before Christ, the privilege of 


39 For further discussions on this standard, cf., Kieran Patnode, op. crt., pp. 
117-122; T. Foley, op. cit., pp. 638-75; C. F. Barry, op. cit., pp. 200-206. For an 
interesting commentary on poverty in America, cf., A. R. Bandini, op. czt., pp. 
346-357. 

40 Cf. H. Fernandez, op. cit., p. 389, 
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attaching oneself to a master was restricted to a select few. Christ 
had many disciples. There were many poor. 

Christ gained His following of the poor by becoming one of them; 
so did Francis. Since most of the world’s inhabitants are poor, it is 
the only reasonable thing to do. It does not disregard the wealthy. 
It only acknowledges very practically the inevitable truth that it is 
easier for everyone to be poor in spirit than rich in fact; that, con- 
sequently, one has more to gain numerically by convincing the poor 
not to desire what they have not, than by moving the opulent to 
contemn what they already possess. 

The poor are still with us. The need for Poverello’s is just as 
great now, if not greater, than it ever was. Relatively there is more 
poverty now than there was in Francis’ time. Civilization has pro- 
duced more and greater material goods since Francis, but it has also 
flashed them like so many baubles before new millions of children- 
poor who cannot have them. New goods and hitherto unknown goods 
create needs that never existed. Unsatisfied need produces frustrated 
want, which in turn breeds discontent. Envy, greed, cruelty and a 
host of other sins result. The answer lies in providing the world with 
a constant stream of teachers who can instill a proper understanding 
of wealth and restore poverty to its Christian dignity. 

Franciscans today are in a unique position to furnish those 
teachers. Poor themselves, they hold a position of social advantage 
over those who are not. Like Francis, they can move freely among 
the wealthy without shame, with true dignity, because the wealthy 
expect them to be poor. It is their profession. The poor can see in 
the voluntary poverty of the friars the Christ-like dignity of their 
state, and learn from it true poverty of spirit. By sheer force of 
example Franciscan poverty preaches not only that material things 
can be a burden, otherwise it would be foolish to give them up, but 
that there are spiritual values far more capable of gladdening the 
human heart. 

Franciscan poverty teaches rich and poor alike that needs grow 
only in proportion to a man’s weakness, and that anyone can still in 
this day, surrounded by wealth, not only live with very little but be 
content with very little. 

Though in the world, poverty makes the Franciscan aloof from it, 
and saves him from being tagged with the weaknesses that even the 
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rich attach to the concept of wealth. Poverty raises the Franciscan 
in the estimation of the world, that thrives on competition and 
idolizes the strong, for it sees in him a person unenslaved by its own 
weaknesses. All this contributes to Franciscan influence for good, 
while rather by example than by word today’s Poverello preaches 
persuasively against current evils that result from abuse of wealth. 

Franciscans are wise to use prudently the commodities of civiliza- 
tion that will speed up the evangelization of the world, but wiser 
still, not only to renounce but to show a contempt for civilization’s 
bagatelles and its clay-footed idols.*? 


Conclusion 


The remark is sometimes made that, if St. Francis were to return 
to the world today, he would not live differently from us. This is 
partly true, but requires distinction. 

If Francis came into the world today and joined the Franciscan 
Order, he would live in the large or small house to which he was 
assigned, make use of its modern facilities, drive a car to his Sunday 
call, etc. By scrupulously observing his Rule, constitutions and 
superiors he could become a great saint. He would admittedly live 
more austerely than some of us within the leeway allowed for per- 
sonal holiness, but he would not in any case be St. Francis. 

If on the other hand this seraphic personality should return to the 
world as he was, did not choose to enter a community, but instead 
to follow literally the evangelical counsels, he could, as an indi- 
vidual, live exactly like St. Francis. Then, obviously, he would not 
live like us, for we belong to a community. But this in no way 
detracts from the goodness of a community nor from its ability to 
perfect its members. 

The ideas behind this comparison charted the course of this paper. 

In speaking of Franciscan poverty today, we could not begin with 
today. We could not even begin with Francis. We had to start where 
Francis did, with the evangelical poverty of Christ and His Apostles. 

The poverty of Christ is still as alive and as vitalizing a force as 
it was when Our Master lived. It is not even literally impractical. 
Given the proper environment, a seraphic love of God, the correct 


41 Cf, D. J. Siri, op. cit, pp. 378, 379. 
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personality, like, let us say, Charles de Foucauld,*? and Christ’s life, 
quite as He lived it, could still be literally imitated. 

Essentially, however, evangelical poverty is a total renunciation 
of, and a contempt for, temporal goods. The spirit that moves it is 
Christ. The motive behind it is a more perfect love of Christ, and in 
loving Him the fulfilment of His counsels. The poverty we live in 
attaining our end, though different exteriorly from that of Christ, is 
not only not different substantially from His, it is further enhanced 
by a profound faith in the Church as the continuing, sanctifying 
Mystical Body and the living voice of Christ. It is also immeasur- 
ably perfected by the virtue of obedience to the Holy See and its 
legislation, the same obedience that sent Francis flying to Rome 
with his first rule, and saved him from the pitfalls into which his 
contemporary poor but disobedient heretics had fallen. 

In all our attempts, then, at adapting evangelical poverty to 
modern conditions and in accord with ecclesiastical legislation, the 
perfection of Christ and its human counterpart the seraphic love of 
Francis must guide us. Externals then will lose much of their signif- 
icance; total Franciscan renunciation of goods in fact and affection, 
both for the community and the individual, will become immeasur- 
ably easy. 


DISCUSSION 


JOHN LOFTUS, O.F.M.Cony.:—Fr. Damien has given me not too difficult 
a task. The subject matter of his article is poverty; his audience is Franciscan. 
It would require a braver man than I am to take issue with his theme before 
an audience such as this. Nor would I, even though I were brave. No Fran- 
ciscan has any inclination to debate the proud place which Holy Poverty 
holds in our thinking. 

But even Franciscans can honestly and publicly admit that Poverty has 
some perennially vexatious problems in day-by-day practice. It seems to me 
that never before in the history of the Order has the vow been so beset by 
circumstances of ordinary living. Each age has its temptations, and the prac- 
tice of religious poverty has always been countered by claims of human 
nature. The trouble is augmented always by the fact that the world in which 
the vow is practiced seldom understands what religious are trying to do or 
even what we are talking about. 

Perhaps we could all agree with what Fr. Damien sketches in his main 
points: 

1. Evangelical poverty was taught and exemplified by Christ. 


42 Cf. Richard Gilaman, “Charles de Foucauld,” Jubilee, July/August, 1956, 
pp. 28-35. 
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2. Religious evangelical poverty has been defended, sponsored, regulated 
by general law, accepted rules, and approved constitutions. 

3. Certainly it is our conviction that Franciscan poverty aims straight 
and true at the evangelical ideal. 

Trouble will come, if trouble does come, only by Fr. Damien’s applications of 
Franciscan poverty to the American scene. I like the phrase “the decent poor.” 
It does seem to fit what he should be—but I doubt that as a norm it is 
realistic. 

I wonder if another approach might not be helpful. I throw this out for 
consideration. Perhaps it could be called the psychological approach to the 
vow that we make with the phrase “sine proprio”; not “in paupertate.” 

Could we understand ourselves better and be better understood by others if 
we stressed that we lived with nothing of our own? Ours is a civilization that 
has developed much that seems to be—and is—a series of material blessings 
which by their nature are dangers to poverty. Transportation, office machines, 
buildings, entertainment, and a host of others phases of life are developed to 
a point where even the decent poor can take them for granted. Isn’t our great 
danger that we will take them for granted—and for our own? 

This kind of discussion can readily take the form of casuistry on television 
sets and golf clubs and automobiles and travel by plane. I prefer to avoid that. 
I do not scorn specific standards and legislation ad hoc. But they must ever 
miss the point. But poverty has a point, the “sine proprio,” of the vows, of 
living without ownership of even those things the “decent poor” can save up 
to buy. 

Americans love dearly to “own” something. They dread “poverty” which 
they confuse with destitution. Is the American Franciscan’s “sine proprio” in 
greatest danger from that national emphasis? Do we perhaps need a new word 
for our oldest ideal and most marked distinction? 


MYLES SCHMITT, O.F.M.Cap.:—In this matter of Franciscan poverty, it 
seems to me, two sets of distinctions should be kept sharply in focus: 1) simple 
use and congruous need; 2) morals and asceticism. 

As far as simple use in concerned, explainers of our Rule tell us that, always 
safeguarding the Rule, the Friars Minor may conform, in the use of things, 
to the customs of people of moderate means, or of the middle class. But for 
this simple use there must be a necessity or at least a congruous need. In 
other words, if a Friar Minor has need for the use of an article, the quality of 
the article may regularly be judged by the standard of those of moderate 
means. But this is a far cry from saying that everything a middle class man 
has, the Friar Minor may have for his use—the simple use of the friar is 
always governed and limited by his necessity or congruous need. 

Moral theology, on the one hand, distinguishes what is right from what is 
wrong—at times, tries to decide as exactly as possible the somewhat tenuous 
line between what is basically right and what is a sin; ascetical theology, 
on the other hand, gives the prudent principles for what is the better 
thing to do—is not concerned with the minimal but more for the maximal. 
To be sure, in this matter of Franciscan poverty, in order to know 
what is wrong—what is a sin—we must know what is basically demanded; we 
must apply the narrow gauge of moral theology; but no Franciscan worth his 
salt is going to be satisfied with this marginal line between basic right and 
wrong. He is going to be satisfied only by prudently applying the ascetical 
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principles in ever striving to do what is the better thing. In fact, it might be 
said that the Franciscan in his personal life is more the ascetic than the 
moralist. 


MAXIMUS POPPY, O.F.M.:—Fr. Damien employed an expression which 
at first glance seems unrelated to poverty, generally; but in respect to the 
modern accommodatio it is a contribution to our thinking on the subject. 
The term is “adapting poverty to man’s inborn sensuality” (sic). Fr. Stanislaus, 
in his turn, added that the element of penance ties in if one is to measure up 
to the ideal of poverty today. All this, of course, is in line with the familiar 
idea that no virtue travels alone. 

May I call attention to still another quality of poverty which, I must admit, 
was a revelation to me when I first chanced upon it in 1950 in a document 
issued from our General Curia. This quality is “detachment from self” or self- 
effacement; and it, too, seems unrelated to the prevalent notion of poverty as 
detachment from goods of fortune, until you recall how St. Francis himself 
referred to humility as the twin sister of poverty. It may be rewarding read- 
ing to have in context the passage that arrested my attention. I quote from 
the encyclical letter of the Most Rev. Fr. Pacific Perantoni, O.F.M., titled 
Centenaria Solemnia, and dated May 21, 1950. The book-length English ver- 
sion bears the more intriguing title, “Franciscan Spirituality.” 

The first stage of action (of poverty) must be total detachment from all 
earthly things, that is to say, the utmost poverty, the beloved bride of 
our Father, the most precious heritage bequeathed to us by him. It is 
poverty in a more ample sense, signifying not only detachment from 
earthly things, a modest home, humble clothing, begging one’s daily bread, 
but also the renunciation of everything that could encumber the soul in its 
freedom of spiritual motion; and foremost it signifies total detachment 
from oneself. 

Part of the virtue are first, perfect chastity along with mortification of 
the flesh to the disregard of all sensual blandishments; and secondly, 
obedience, from which only the danger of sin permits exemption. 

But also all the rest of the virtues generally styled negative are in the 
all-embracing retinue of this their queen and lady: humility, which gives 
the Lesser Brethren their name; mortification, for which Assisi’s sons are 
called the Penitents; simplicity, the sister of Wisdom; patience, helping 
us endure adversity cheerfully; love of work, silence, solitude—all the 
virtues, which constitute as it were Poverty’s trousseau. 


MATTHEW HERRON, T.O.R.:—If I understand the question we are 
discussing, it amounts to this: Does the vow of poverty oblige each religious 
equally? 

There can be no question that all religious should strive to observe the vow 
of poverty perfectly, should strive for a greater perfection in the observance 
of the virtue of poverty. But certainly, each one is obliged to practice the vow 
of poverty in accordance with the Rule and Constitutions of his own commu- 
nity. Even a cursory examination of the Rule and Constitutions of the various 
orders, congregations and institutes in the Church reveals that the obligations 
arising from the vow of poverty differ in diverse communities. Certainly the 
obligations arising from the vow of poverty in a Franciscan order are much 
more severe, and are not demanded of an individual who makes his profession 
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in one of the modern congregations. In fact, the Holy See clearly permits 
members of some communities to distinguish between money that belongs to 
the community and money that belongs to them, the individual members of 
the community. Certainly, the Holy See would never allow a Franciscan in 
solemn vows to even think about such a distinction. Such an idea is entirely 
foreign to our Rule and Constitutions. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the Church herself establishes degrees for 
the observance of the vow of poverty. Insofar as the vow of poverty in the 
various orders or congregations has diverse degrees of observance, these are 
in effect only with the approval of the same supreme authority. There is, 
then, a distinction in the demands that the Holy See places upon religious 
of different institutes. Each one promises to observe the vow according to the 
Constitutions of his own institute. 


oc 


‘THE GENUINE CONCEPT OF OBEDIENCE 


NaTHANIEL Sonnac, O.F.M.Cap. 


It is a commonplace that a religious will be as good a religious as 
he is poor; it is also true that he will be as good a religious as he is 
chaste; similarly, it may be said with equal authority, that a reli- 
gious will be as good a religious as he is obedient. Obedience is not so 
much a problem only for religious, as are the first two, but it is a 
perennial problem of mankind itself. Ever since Adam found it too 
difficult to be obedient in the garden of Eden, this problem has 
literally plagued man; and, without a doubt, will continue to do so 
to the end of time. 

When we look at our supreme exemplar, Christ, we face a similar 
problem. It is not too hard to conceive of Christ as being poor, for 
true greatness stands even in spite of a lack of material wealth. 
We find it most fitting that Christ be chaste. But there does seem to 
be a Gordian knot involved in Christ’s obedience, who, “though he 
was by nature God .. . emptied himself, taking the nature of a 
slave and being made like unto men.’”’* Man, too, must empty him- 
self in order to be obedient. If this be true of every man, it holds 
with greater force of that state of life called religious, which deals 
with the summit of perfection itself. 

The topic of religious obedience is so vast that it is necessary to 
make some limitations for the sake of this paper. It will be found 
fitting to deal with: 1) the nature of obedience; the vow, the virtue, 
and the degrees of obedience; 2) the terms of obedience, i.e., the 
superior and inferior; 3) some particular problems that concern our 
modern attitude toward obedience. The treatment of these three 
points will be brief and summary, for it will be assumed that the 
general notions of obedience are well known and admitted by all. 


I. The Nature of Obedience 
There is a universal law placed on all creation to carry out the 


1 Phil. 2:6. 
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will of the creator. The unfree world does so by its very nature, 
being unable to disobey. This obedience is certainly a majestic 
tribute to the omnipotent will of God, for, as the psalmist tells us, 
all creation sings an unending hymn of praise. More properly, how- 
ever, obedience means free obedience, that is, the correspondence of 
a free creature to the pattern established by the Maker. Obedience 
may be compared to an algebraic equation according to which a 
curve would develop in space. Unfree creation must necessarily con- 
form to this equation; whereas free creation is invited to conform to 
the pattern of Christ, the exemplar of all creation.? 

Basically, obedience means that inferiors are directed by superi- 
ors, so that order be achieved in creation. God so wills to lead 
creatures toward their natural as well as to their supernatural ends. 
For our purpose, obedience means conformity of the inferior’s mind 
and will to the mind and will of superiors, and pre-eminently in 
those matters controlled by the vow of obedience. Conformity to 
the mind and will of God is the highest point of creatural capacity, 
and bespeaks perfect obedience. St. Paul told his flock to “have 
that mind in you which was in Christ Jesus.” ® 


The Vow of Obedience 


The vow of obedience is a free and public promise made to God, 
legitimately accepted in His name by the Church, according to 
which an inferior agrees to obey competent superiors who command 
according to the rule and constitutions. The extent and obligation of 
the vow depend primarily on the will of the one who takes the vow. 
In the external forum, the intention is presumed to be that of the 
general acceptance of the vow in the religious order in which it is 
taken.* 

The proximate matter of the vow is the precept of the superior; 
the remote matter includes all things contained in the rule and con- 
stitutions. These things do not oblige under pain of sin unless it is 
expressly stated to that effect. In general, the rule and constitutions 


2 Maritain, Man and the State (London, Hobbes and Carter, 1954), p. 79-80. 
Mr. Maritain is speaking, in this context, of the ontological aspect of the 
natural law. 

8 Phil, 2:5. 

4 Joannes Maria a Sancta Familia, C.P., “Conceptus genuinus obedientiae 
religiosae,’ Acta Congressus (Romae, 1951), II, p. 398. 
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offer matter capable of the superior’s precept.® Our Franciscan rule 
does contain its formal and equivalent precepts. The gravity of the 
obligation depends on the matter commanded, the end, and the cir- 
cumstances of the precept. Friars are obliged to obey Francis and his 
successors. They are received to obedience. 


The Virtue of Obedience 


The virtue of obedience is the inclination or disposition of the will 
to observe what is commanded. In general, it is an inclination to 
fulfill any commandment, and as such it is included in every virtue. 
In particular, it is an inclination to fulfill a command which has the 
aspect of a debt, and this is the special virtue of obedience, which is 
part of the virtue of justice.® 

The ambit of the virtue of obedience is much wider than that of 
the vow. The vow aims primarily at the external execution of the 
command, while the virtue looks toward the internal disposition. 
The vow attends to strict precepts, while the virtue seeks out other 
manifestations of the will of the superior. The vow firms and 
strengthens the proposal and inclination to obey. Thus it is an act 
of religion as well. The vow gives greater facility and security to 
obedience, for special grace can rightly be expected when one takes 
such a vow. The vow also gives greater perpetuity to the acts of 
obedience. In one moment a man gives, by his vow, all the successive 
acts of his life. He offers a holocaust on his complete life.’ 


The Degrees of Obedience 


Not a few saints and spiritual writers have given us their own 
scale of the degrees of religious obedience. Some say that there are 
only two degrees: the first being that obedience which is necessary 
and sufficient for salvation; the other being that which includes the 
entire cumulus of perfection. 

Others say that there are three degrees of religious obedience. The 
first degree refers to obedience of execution, or external obedience, 
which looks merely to the external performance of the command and 
nothing else. The second degree is obedience of the will, by which a 


5 Loc. cit. 
8 Ibid., p. 396-397. 
7 Michael Nicolau, S.1., Acta, IJ, p. 422. 
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person internally wills what is commanded, and gives up his own 
will in favor of that of his superior, in a spirit of love. The third 
degree is called obedience of the intellect, by which a person judges 
a thing good because the superior has decided that it is good. Inas- 
much as the will can incline the intellect, the reasons are not sought; 
this is blind obedience, so much praised by the saints.® 

Still others have given us four degrees, as St. Alphonse; or seven 
degrees, as St. Bernard; or nine degrees, as the Dominican Humbert. 
It seems that St. Francis did not speak of degrees of obedience, as 
he did not speak of degrees of love or degrees of joy. For him there 
is only perfect joy, as he told Brother Leo, or perfect love, or perfect 
obedience. Francis gives us the example of the corpse, which was 
perfectly docile to any movement from without.® That is why St. 
Francis could write in his rule: “This is the rule and life of the 
Friars Minor, living in obedience . . .” 


II. The Terms of Obedience: The Superior and the Inferior 
Religious communities, being voluntary associations of men, have 
a very definite make-up. A common goal is established, an authority 
is set up to guide the members to that goal, and the subjects agree 
to follow the directions of that authority. Inferiors are not led except 
by appropriate means. It is the function of authority, within well 
defined limits, to specify those means.?° 


The Superior 


For the sake of clarity, it may be well to distinguish between 
dominative and jurisdictional power. Dominative power is ordered 
primarily to the private good of the individual or of the community, 
and arises from the bottom up, i.e., by the free surrender of the 
individual to the superior of the power to govern himself. Jurisdic- 
tion, on the other hand, a public ruling power, is ordered primarily 
to the common good of a perfect society. This authority does not 
come from the subject, but comes down from God Himself. The 
Church enjoys this power of jurisdiction, and shares it with clerical 


8 Ibid., p. 4238. 

98. Francisci Vita et Miracula auct. Thoma de Celano, ed. Eduardus 
Alenconiensis (Romae, Desclee, 1906), p. 284, n. 12, 

10 Joannes, op. cit., p. 399-400, 
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exempt religious orders in both fora. Superiors in these orders are 
called prelates; even local superiors, in certain matters.1? 

Jurisdiction over religious is possessed by the Holy Father, the 
Congregation for Religious, the local ordinary in matters of his 
competence, and the lawful delegates of any of these. Ecumenical 
and plenary and provinical councils also have jurisdiction in matters 
that are within their respective competence. Jurisdiction over reli- 
gious subjects is also exercised within the order by the general 
chapter, the general superiors, the provincial chapter and the pro- 
vincial superiors, by local superiors, and by all delegates or vice- 
gerents of the aforesaid superiors, within the realm of their 
competence. All agree that our Franciscan Order possesses true juris- 
diction, over and above dominative power.” 

The governance of superiors should be such that it imitates the 
governance of God. Hence, it will make proper allowance for the 
nature and perfection of the inferiors whose actions it seeks to 
direct. Governance should: 

1) Be simultaneously strong (efficacious) and generally suave 
(not violent) ; for, as we sing in one of the O antiphons, “Qui fortiter 
et suaviter disponit omnia.” 

2) Operate through secondary causes. Even though God knows all 
things, and can do all things by his immediate power, and alone, 
yet he usually acts through secondary causes. He uses creatures as 
instruments. Similarly, superiors may know all things, even minute 
details, but they should not do all things themselves (even though 
they might be able), but they ought to act through other agents and 
subordinate officials, and commit certain affairs to their subjects. 

3) Occur with due liberty. Just as God gives creatures full 
liberty, and reverences their proper causality, so superiors should 
reverence inferiors in the tasks entrusted to them. They will function 
with greater peace and trust and alacrity. 

4) Produce both a directing and a motivating force. Just as God 
rules with this double power, one for the intellect and the other for 
the will, so superiors should seek to direct and illumine the intellect 
while they move and impel the will. This is true, we see, in natural 


11 Nicolau, op. cit., p. 423-424. 
12H}g., Albertus a Bulsano, O.F.M.Cap., Expositio Regulae FF. Minorum 
(Romae, 1932), n. 497. 
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matters; but it should be true, with even greater emphasis, in 
spiritual matters. 

5) Be administered according to God. Superiors may not impose 
their will on their inferiors at random. It is the duty of superiors to 
seek out the divine will for the subjects and impose that, especially 
in doubtful matters. Thus, it is perfectly in order to utilize the 
natural tendencies of inferiors, their traits, all qualities given them 
by God, and especially the divine inspirations and motions which 
are so useful toward fulfilling their divine vocation.1® 

If these conditions of governance are observed, superiors will take 
proper consideration of the nature and perfection of the inferiors 
whose actions they are charged to direct. 


The Inferior 


The passive subject of obedience (in contrast to the active sub- 
ject, or the superior) is the inferior. He truly is inferior in the scale 
of authority, but he is not inferior as a man. He remains a human 
and rational being, having all the powers of intellect and will, his 
own emotional make-up, his own temperament and character, his 
own personality. Since most of the modern problems we will discuss 
pertain to the subject of obedience as well as to the third portion of 
this paper, it may be well to pass over to the problems themselves.“ 


II. The Problems Concerning Obedience in Modern Times 


Perhaps all the problems concerning obedience in modern times 
revolve around one point—does obedience destroy personality, or 
does it impede the proper evolution of personality? It seems that 
this general problem has arisen from the extraordinary development 
of the study of psychology in modern times. Today, more than ever 
before, we have become a race of individualists. Protestantism has 
emphasized the individualistic side of man more than is good. 
American democracy has glorified the concept that one man is as 
good as another, and it seems to hold that there is no superiority, 
even in superiors. Any citizen can become president—and the only 
title he receives is Mister President. 

In a certain respect, there is much good in our democracy. It 


13 Nicolau, op. cit., p. 424. 
14 Tbid., p. 425. 
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operates on the assumption that a human being is led by his reason, 
and not merely by force and power. Although it does not recognize 
supernatural reasons and motives, it does render obeisance to the 
natural. By all means, this should be recognized and preserved for 
the good it contains: 

Theoretically, it is impossible for obedience to impede the de- 
velopment of a personality. Personality evolves and reaches perfec- 
tion through the development of nature, according to internal 
natural laws and needs. No matter what might be the externals, no 
matter what human authority might decide, the. development of 
personality is rooted in obedience to the law of obedience to God 
and His divine will. In this sense, nothing can frustrate the proper 
development of personality. By obedience, one gives himself to God, 
and for one who loves God, all things work together unto good. This 
obedience can attain abnegation of all self-love, can render a perfect 
holocaust to God, can abound in supernatural merit, and entail an 
increase of grace and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Obedience does 
not impede or destroy development of personality, but rather evolves 
it. Even blind obedience sees a solid reason for so acting, namely, 
that this way of acting gives most to God.?® 

Some moderns say that in order to safeguard personality, the 
superior must explain the reasons for his command to the inferior, 
especially in the case of adults, or when dealing with persons who 
enter religious life in more advanced years. It may be true that in 
the beginning of religious life there may be a need to indulge in 
motivation and explanation. This concession is to be made for just 
causes, e.g., to habituate the inferior to the practice of obedience. It 
is an accommodation necessary for a beginner in the spiritual life, 
and, as such, is something transitory and temporary. The ideal 
should be kept in mind, where it is left to the prudence of the 
superior to manifest his reason if he sees fit to do so.?® 

Superiors will find it profitable to consider the nature of their 
authority, its origin and its proper use. He will be a faithful ad- 
ministrator who is the human voice of God. A superior is obliged to 
use his authority for his subjects, not as their lord and master, but 
as their servant and minister. Use of authority in any other way 


15 Loc. cit. 
16 Loc. cit. 
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would savor of, if not actually degenerate into, abuse. Defects which 
may render the use of authority less desirable are defects in com- 
prehension, a narrow vision of affairs, a great proclivity to take 
offense, pride, fear lest a superior be outshone by an inferior, in- 
capacity of foreseeing what the common good requires, failure to ap- 
ply proper means to an end, undue application of authority to things 
that are extraneous to the common good, attempting to compromise 
with material standards and material conditions instead of making 
due allowance for them, systematic opposition of younger religious on 
the score that they are younger, identifying or confusing the common 
good with personal convenience—all these done more or less know- 
ingly. It is not out of place to speak of these shortcomings of 
superiors when dealing with inferiors, because from the very be- 
ginning it was always an axiom in the Church that the subjects 
would be like the superiors: “Talis grex, qualis rex.” 1” 

It is true that men are less prone to autocracy than women: 
younger men are more so than older men who know better the weak- 
nesses of the human heart; and those who were in office almost per- 
petually rather than those who first served well under obedience. 
The Church has definite norms for the actions of superiors, in- 
structs them, and guides them in their government. It imposes upon 
them the obligation of fostering regular observance, of answering to 
higher superiors; it concedes to inferiors the right of recourse to 
higher superiors, and sometimes deposes and removes superiors.'® 

On the other side of the ledger, the subject has his own problems. 
Obedience calls for humble submission, for denial and renunciation 
of one’s own will. Obedience seeks the will of the superior, who acts 
in the name of, and in the person of, Christ, and actually identifies 
the two, as far as that can be done. Some of the so-called natural 
rights of persons, which are exploited by worldlings, are renounced 
in the spirit of faith in order to acquire perfection. And, even 
though once renounced, these so-called natural rights are often 
enough reassumed under any number of specious arguments. It is 
held that obedience debases a person; that it stifles initiative; that 
it stunts personality. Some inferiors delude themselves into thinking 


17 Joannes, op. cit., pp. 402-403. 
18 Loc. cit. 
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that they are obeying when they are attempting to accommodate the 
commands of the superiors to themselves, instead of vice-versa.’® 

Some superiors may allow subjects to cooperate with them more 
so than others. In such circumstances it is up to the inferior to re- 
member that even then the superior never loses his position as head 
of the body. Each member of the body has its own proper function, 
each is necessary.”° It is not the place of the inferior to consider him- 
self the equal of the superior, simply because he works alongside of 
him. This error often gives rise to a false sense of democracy in 
religious life, which is completely foreign to true obedience. St. 
Francis is known to have been a most democratic superior in certain 
instances, becoming, as he says, a servant and a minister, or, at 
other times, an older brother. But Francis always maintained the 
highest respect for authority, insisted on it, even though his superior 
might be a novice of but one hour.”+ 

Superiors who know their position are not loathe to ask counsel 
from their inferiors. They realize that they are not inspired, nor 
infallible, and sometimes not endowed with special talent or virtue. 
In order to assure themselves of an administration that is not 
arbitrary or individualistic, they approach learned and experienced 
religious for help. The Holy See provides all superiors with such 
concillors ex officio, and advises that others be used as well. But it 
is not the task of the councillors to dictate. Rather, they are to 
illumine the mind of the superior, and, possibly, to move the will 
in certain cases for the sake of the common good. The councillor 
should limit his advice to that which is asked. Some subjects con- 
sider themselves Solomons, or at least act in that capacity, even 
though they were not asked to give advice, much less to sit in 
judgment.”? 

Subjects might well consider the mystic element of obedience. The 
ascetic part is clear enough, and simply means “Thy will be done.” 
The mystic part is the identifying of a person’s will and mind with 
the will and mind of Christ, whose personality is divine. Human 
personality achieves its summit of perfection when it becomes one 
with the personality of Christ.?? 


19 Loc. cit. 

20 Loc. cit. 

21 Celano, p. 283. 

22 Joannes, op. cil., pp. 404-405. 
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Conclusion 


The value of obedience is nothing short of tremendous: 

1) It sets up a religious, as well as a whole religious order, in 
battle array. This has always been recognized as something terrible 
to the enemy, and of the greatest value to the Church in the works 
of the apostolate. 

2) It brings members of the mystical body under the influence 
of the head. Since God directs and guides the head, he is also guid- 
ing the whole body. 

3) It offers to God a most pleasing sacrifice, for it gives to God 
the most precious of man’s possessions, his will. 

4) It implies perfect imitation of Christ, who, from the day of his 
entry into this world, sought the divine pleasure in all things. Christ 
calls his entire career a doing of His Father’s Will. He also called it 
His food. 

5) It carries out the will of God, which is another name for effec- 
tive charity. 

6) It causes an overflow of the greater grace, that resides in the 
head, to the other members of the body. 

7) It perfects the liberty of man, because it inclines him to yse 
his free will according to the good pleasure of God. This will be the 
permanent state of the “comprehensor” in heaven, for it means 
nothing but doing the will of God.” 

Hence, obedience does not limit human personality but guides 
and directs it towards its real goal. Obedience leads a person to take 
up the yoke that is sweet and the burden that is light. A religious 
learns to love the bonds of obedience, for these bonds are fashioned 
by the all loving heart of God Himself. 


DISCUSSION 


CHRISTOPHER GRANGER, O.F.M.Conv.:—Father Nathaniel has given 
a good summary of the outlines of the virtue and the vow of obedience. His 
paper follows classical lines; it is well balanced. 

Now instead of giving you a recapitulation (formal critique) of the paper 
just read, I would like to open the floor to discussion. 

It is of Franciscan importance to see God in superiors, even if they are not 
the most perfect, e.g., St. Joseph was the least in the Holy Family, yet he 
was the head. 


23 Nicolau, op. cit., pp. 426-427, 
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1. Father Nathaniel stressed quite properly the relation of obedience to 
development of personality. Just how, from a natural, psychological point of 
view, does obedience work on personality? 

2. A practical difficulty often presents itself in some instances: when a reli- 
gious is a pastor and at the same time a subject, (where the Guardian is not 
the Pastor) what is to be his norms of acting? 

3. Which is more properly a Franciscan virtue, poverty or obedience? 

4, Is poverty ultimately a function of obedience? 

5. One hears a great deal about “the crisis in authority” among youth, that 
is to say: their unwillingness or inability to submit their will to superiors. To 
what extent is this manifest in religious life and to what extent does it cost 
us vocations? 

6. It has been brought out that the extent and obligation of the vow of 
obedience depends primarily on the will of the one who takes the vow. But, 
isn’t it rather dependent on the form set up by the Church and the Order? 

7. “Personalism” movements, such as the Catholic Worker have a strong 
Franciscan orientation, e.g., poverty, simplicity, service to neighbor. And yet 
these movements try to develop a sense of personal liability in the accomplish- 
ment of duty and have little use for strict obedience. Is not this democratic 
concept of obedience sometimes found in our seminaries? 

8. To what extent do “presumed permissions” militate against the vigor of 
obedience? 


VALERIUS MESSERICH, O.F.M.:—The whole question of the obedience 
of the judgment can be resolved to the reasonableness of the motives of the 
command; namely, is the act of submission founded on natural or super- 
natural motives? If the natural reasons for the command are sought, the 
obedience is not perfect, because the judgment of the subject is still preferred 
to that of the superior. If the act, though naturally not understood, is still 
carried out for supernatural motives of religious obedience, we have true blind 
obedience, an act eminently rational and meritorius. 

The practical question whether the reason for the command should be made 
known to subjects is a problem that does not strictly pertain to the exercise 
of the virtue of obedience but to training and instruction in the values of 
religious life, and certainly is in place in dealing with inexperienced religious. 


Co 


MODERN DANGERS TO CHASTITY 


BONAVENTURE Brown, O.F.M. 


Religious life today demands greater sacrifice than in the past. 
This greater sacrifice is not due in any sense to any change in hu- 
man nature; for human nature, as we all know, has not changed 
throughout the centuries. All in all, men are the same today as they 
were in the Apostolic age. They have the same evil tendencies, the 
same affections, the same inclination towards sin, the same moral 
and character defects and the same desires. Nor has the nature of 
sin and its evil consequences changed. 

Nor is this greater sacrifice due to any change in our holy Rule or 
Constitutions; for religious life is essentially the same in regard to 
these ideals. But life, morally speaking, has been changed by cer- 
tain conveniences in our way of living, in our relations with others, 
and even to some degree in our thinking and acting. The scientific 
progress of man has either directly or indirectly affected our way of 
life as religious. And these extrinsic changes, which have made life 
more tolerable for man in many ways, have also affected to some 
degree our religious personalities. 

There is little doubt that our young people must make greater 
sacrifices in reaching the decision to follow Christ in the religious 
life. The modern world offers them greater enticements, greater lei- 
sure, and greater temptations. 

And it is also true that our young men and women have been 
greatly affected by these modern changes in the world about us. 
Many young people cannot be accepted in the religious life because 
they lack the natural and moral qualifications for such a life. Even 
among those who have been approved, there is often found an air of 
indifference, an intolerable individualism and an apparent lack of 
self-sacrifice. Experts in the training of future priests and religious 
will tell you that there is a noticeable increase of students who need 
psychiatric care. Adjustment to new circumstances of life, e.g., living 
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in common or subjection to the lawful authority of superiors, con- 
stitutes a real obstacle which many cannot overcome. 

We should add here a note in regard to the proper investigation of 
candidates for our seminaries and religious communities. Every 
young man and woman who applies for admission to religious life 
should be carefully screened by competent persons before they are 
finally approved. It is only through such a complete investigation 
that character defects can be discovered. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that such a screening process is infallible and will guarantee 
that every approved candidate will remain faithful to his promises 
until the end! Only God knows what the future will bring. But this 
screening will eliminate those who are unfitted for our way of life 
ab initio. And this initial screening should be continued throughout 
the entire program of religious character formation. Vigilance is 
the only sane norm for detecting the undesirable. 

Moreover, if a student has been admitted to the seminary or the 
novitiate and has been found wanting in the positive signs of a voca- 
tion, he should be immediately dismissed. The problem is never 
solved by passing him on to another year with the hope that he will 
eventually acquire what he is lacking now. Hence, those who are 
anxious to promote vocations should never permit their zeal to take 
precedence over their better judgment. A bad vocation is no solution 
to the problem of the lack of vocations. 


The Vow of Chastity 


The vow of chastity is a solemn promise freely made to God to 
abstain from marriage and lawful sexual pleasure during one’s entire 
hfe. Hence, by the vow of chastity religious are held “to abstain 
perpetually and unreservedly from every venereal act, external as 
well as internal, namely, from all impure thoughts, morose delecta- 
tions, depraved desires and external acts either with another or 
alone.” 1 According to the Rule of St. Francis, moreover, our reli- 


1 Ebel, Benjamin, O.F.M., Theologia Moralis per Modeum Conferentiarum 
(ed. 2nda, vol. II, Paderbornae, 1894), p. 549, n. 329: “Tenetur perpetuo ab- 
stinere ab omni actu venereo, tam interno quam externo, scilicet a turpibus 
cogitationibus, delectatione morosa et pravis desideriis, ab omni contactu 
lascivo tam proprii quam alieni corporis, ab omni impudico aspectu, verbis, 
coloquiis et osculis ex libidinoso affectu profectis, a pollutione et fornicatione, 
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gious are held to abstain even from the slightest intimacy with 
members of the opposite sex which may give occasion for suspicion.” 

The vow of chastity is not taken to avoid the responsibilities 
arising from married life. In point, the vow of chastity imposes a 
greater personal obligation to almighty God. Nor should the vow be 
taken to satisfy any natural interest, self-gratification, or “exag- 
gerated self-interest, or for the purpose of flaunting our physical 
integrity, as the Pharisees did.” * And as priests and religious, bound 
by a spiritual wedlock to our heavenly spouse and dedicated to the 
highest ideals known to man, we do not look upon marriage as some- 
thing “despicable and therefore to be avoided in itself.” * Rather, 
through our holy vows, we seek only to please almighty God, “to 
turn thereto our whole mind and our whole soul: to want to please 
God in everything, to think of Him continually and to consecrate 
our body and soul entirely to Him.” ® 

The words of our Saviour have only one meaning: “Not all can 
accept this teaching; but those to whom it has been given. For 
there are eunuchs who were born so from their mother’s womb; and 
there are eunuchs who were made so by men; and there are eunuchs 
who have made themselves so for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. 
Let him accept it who can.” ® 

The voluntary and free acceptance of this invitation to chastity 
has only one meaning, viz., a dedication of body and soul to God 
alone. St. Paul writes: 


I would have you free from care. He who is unmarried is concerned about 
the things of the Lord, how he may please God. Whereas he who is 
married is concerned about the things of the world, how he may please his 
wife; and he is divided. And the unmarried woman, and the virgin, thinks 
about the things of the Lord, that she may be holy in body and in spirit. 
Whereas she who is married thinks about the things of the world, how she 
may please her husband. Now this I say for your benefit, not to put a 


tam realiquam mentali.” Sabetii, Compendium Vheologiae Moralis (N.Y. 
Pustet, 1931), p. 287, n. 279. 

2 Rule of St. Francis, chapter 11. 

3 Condemned by the Council of Gangra. Cfr. canon 9, Mansi, Coll. Concil. 
TI, 1096. 

4Pius XII’s, encylical letter, Sacra Virginitas, March 25, 1954. N.C.W.C. 
translation used throughout. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Matt. 19: 10-12. (Confraternity ed.) 
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halter upon you, but to promote what is proper, and to make it possible 
for you to pray to the Lord without distraction.” 


This has been the constant teaching of the Fathers and the 
Church. Saint Augustine and Saint Cyprian tell us that “virginity 
is not honored because it consists in bodily integrity .... but be- 
cause it is offered to God.” § Religious should strive only to please the 
Lord because it is for this reason that they have renounced the 
pleasures of the flesh.® 

Saint Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, teaches us that virginity 
is not sought after as a glory in itself but rather as an “offering” to 
God and that it only has value insofar as it is a vow to God.’° The 
Angelic Doctor, writing on the same subject, states that those who 
bind themselves by the vow of virginity or chastity, follow in the 
most perfect possible way that which Christ said about perpetual 
abstinence from marriage."! 

Frequently the Fathers speak of the vow of chastity as a “holy 
wedlock” with Christ. Hence, according to Saint Cyprian and others, 
the consecrated religious commits a spiritual adultery if he breaks 
his solemn promise by any sin.'? On the other hand, they liken reli- 
gious who are faithful to their vows to angels in the Kingdom of 
God. St. Ambrose states: “In preserving chastity, you are the equals 
of the angels of God.” ** In fact, the Fathers often talk about the 
“glories of the resurrection” as being a reality for the consecrated 
virgin.’ 

What greater proof is there of the mastery of the spirit over the 


71 Cor. 7: 32-35. 

8 St. Augustine, De Sancta Virginitate, cap. 22, P.L. XL, 407. St. Cyprian, 
De Habitu Virginum, 4; P.L. IV, 443. St. Cyprian states that once “Virgins 
have dedicated themselves to Christ by renouncing the pleasures of the flesh, 
they have vowed their body and soul to God. . . . henceforth they should only 
seek to adorn themselves for the Lord and strive only to please Him.” 

St. Cyprian, loc. cit. 

10 De Perfectione Evangelica, q. 3, a. 3, sol. 5. 

11 §t. Thomas, Summa, II-II, q. 152, ar. 3 & 4. 

12 St. Cyprian, op. cit., cap. 20; P.L. IV, 459. 

13 St. Ambrose, De Virginibus, lib. 1, cap. 8, n. 52 (P.L. XVI, n. 202). 

14 St. Cyprian, op. cit., 22 (P.L. IV, 462): “Virginity is rightly called angelic; 
for what you hope to be, you have already become. Now you possess in the 
world in the glory of the resurrection, you pass through the world without 
suffering its contagion. In preserving virgin chastity, you are the equals of the 
angels of God.” 
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flesh than that of voluntary chastity? Our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
states: 


By perfect chastity do not all these women and men give a striking proof 
that the mastery of the spirit over the body is the result of a divine 
assistance and the sign of proven virtue? Virginity gives souls a force of 
spirit capable of leading them ever to martyrdom if needs be. . . . Such is 
the clear lesson of history which proposes an entire list of virgins for our 
admiration from Agnes of Rome to Maria Goretti.15 


A Counsel—Not a Command 


The vow of chastity is not necessary for salvation. In other words, 
it is not only possible to save one’s soul without the vow, but in 
many cases (if not the majority of cases) salvation can be better 
achieved through the Sacrament of Matrimony. However, the vow 
to keep perpetual chastity is a greater means for achieving perfec- 
tion and meriting a greater place in heaven. But the sacrifices in 
keeping this promise are enormous. Hence, many are not called to 
this state of perfection. Our holy Father, Pius XII, cautions us that 
“holiness of life can really be attained even without a chastity that 
is consecrated to God.” The Church has honored many laymen who 
have achieved a high degree of holiness by following Christ in their 
state of life. But there is a greater opportunity of achieving sanctity 
through the vow of chastity. 

The vow of virginity is not imposed on us as a precept of the 
Lord. Saint Paul states in regard to virgins, “Concerning virgins, I 
have no commandment of the Lord; but I give counsel.” 1° There- 
fore, to avoid the error that have led some astray, we must be con- 
vinced that virginity or perpetual chastity is not imposed on any 
one as a condition for salvation; it is only a counsel.’ 

Perfect chastity demands first of all a free choice to accept this 
way of life. Our Lord cautions us: “He that can take it, let him 
take it.” 1 This free choice on our part is not sufficient in itself to 


15 Pius XII, Sacra Virginitas. 

161 Cor. 7: 25. 

17 §t. Ambrose, De Viduis, cap. 12, n. 72 (P.L. XVI, 256); cfr. St. Cyprian, 
De Habitu Virginum, cap. 23 (P. L. IV, 463); Matt. XTX, 11. Virginity is not 
imposed, it is proposed. 

18 Matt. 19: 12. cfr. St. Jerome, Comment. in Matt. 19: 12 (P.L. XXVI, 136) ; 
St. Jerome states, “Let him who can fight, conquer and receive his reward.” 
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assure the keeping of this vow. Beside the free act of our will, it is 
necessary that God sustain us by His grace. 


Now concerning the things whereof you wrote to me: It is good for man 
not to touch woman. Yet, for fear of fornication, let each man have his 
own wife, and let each woman have her own husband. Let the husband 
render to the wife her due, and likewise the wife to the husband. The wife 
has not authority over her body, but the husband; the husband likewise 
has not authority over his body, but the wife. ... Do not deprive each 
other, except by consent, for a time, that you may give yourselves to 
prayer; and return together again lest Satan tempt you because you lack 
self-control. But this I say by way of concession, not by way of command- 
ment. For I would that you all were as I am myself; but each one has 
his own gift from God, one in this way, and another in that.19 


Chastity therefore is a gift from God which is not given to every 
man. Hence, the mistake of forcing or encouraging young men and 
women to enter the religious state if they do not possess this gift. As 
we see, the offering of self is not sufficient and the grace of God is 
not to be easily presumed. 

Hence, what a mistake is made by those confessors and spiritual 
directors who frequently overlook lapses into impurity in candi- 
dates for the priesthood and the religious life. Candidates for the 
priesthood who show no progress in overcoming these temptations 
should be told to leave the seminary. Difficulties of this nature do 
not clear up after ordination or profession. To presume that God 
will work a miracle in such cases is absolute foolishness. 


Grave and Difficult Obligation 


The obligations arising from the vow of chastity are grave and 
difficult. Our Holy Father, Pius XII, states: “In order that we can 
embrace it, it is necessary not only to have a strong and declared 
determination of abstaining completely and perpetually from those 
lawful pleasures derived from marriage, but also a constant vigilance 
and struggle to contain and dominate rebellious movements of body 
and soul, a flight from the importunings of this world, a struggle to 
conquer the wiles of satan.” ”° 

Many of the Fathers speak of the life of consecrated virginity as 


19 1 Cor. 7: 1 ss. 
20 Sacra Virginitas: cfr. the recent apostolic constitution in the Acta 
XXXVIII, p. 354-365. 
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a crucified life. St. John Chrysostom tells us that “The root and 
the flow, too, of virginity is a crucified life.” 4 Other Saints, like 
Ambrose and Methodius, call it a “sacrifice” and a “sacrificial 
offering.” *? 

Hence, the nature of this vow and the consequent obligations that 
it imposes on the person vowing, demands strong and valiant charac- 
ters. Weak souls are not called to the life of angelic chastity. And it 
would certainly seem to be a violation of a person’s natural rights to 
insist that he embrace such a promise without the grace and help of 
almighty God. 

Although virginity or the vow of perpetual and perfect chastity 
is not a condition for salvation, nevertheless, we should not thereby 
conclude that the marriage state is superior to the state of religious 
celibacy. The Council of Trent teaches specifically that the religious 
state is superior to the married state.?* 


Errors Concerning the Vow 


There are many errors today concerning the vow of celibacy and 
perfect chastity. There are some who claim that since the sexual in- 
stinct is stronger in man, it is impossible for anyone to live his 
entire life without either giving into its passionate drive, or if one 
succeeds in overcoming this drive, to do grave harm to the 
vital nervous system. Therefore, they erroneously argue, a lifetime 
of perfect and absolute chastity is physically and morally impos- 
sible. In brief, sexual abstinence cannot be observed without danger 
to health, personality and morality. 

Such an opinion is certainly contrary to the facts. According to 
the Angelic Doctor, Saint Thomas, the strongest drive in man is 
not the sex instinct but the instinct of self-preservation. The sex 
drive is the second strongest. Moreover, there is absolutely no 
psychological basis for claiming that ‘“‘sex” is needed to complete 


21 $t. John Chrysostom, De Virginitate, 80 (P.G. XLVIII, 592). 

22, St. Ambrose, De Virginitate, lib. 1, c. 11, n. 65 (P.L. XVI, 206); St. 
Methodius, Convivium decem virginiwm, Orat. VII, c. 3 (P.G. XVIII, 128- 
129); St. Gregory Great, Hom. in Hvang., lib. 1, hom. 3, n. 4 (P.L. LX XVI, 
1089). St. Gregory states that “although persecution has passed, yet our peace 
has its own marytrdom ... but with our spiritual weapon we slay the fleshy 
desires of our hearts.” 

23 C. of Trent, Sess. XXIV, c. 10. 
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the human personality or that without it, a man remains frustrated 
or defeated. 

The sex instinct is strong and for some it would be impossible to 
remain in the unmarried state or the religious state without danger 
to their eternal salvation. But it is also true that a life dedicated to 
the service of God in religion can be lived without any violation of 
the vow of chastity or danger to one’s personality. To deny this 
fact would be equivalent to the denial of God’s grace. 

Our Holy Father states the case in this way: 

“The virtue of chastity does not mean that we are insensible to 
the impulses of concupiscence, but that we subordinate it to reason 
and the law of grace by striving wholeheartedly after what is 
noblest in human and Christain life.” *4 

But to achieve perfect control of the sex instinct: 

“Tt is not enough to refrain from acts directly contrary to 
chastity but it is necessary also to renounce generously anything 
that may offend virtue proximately or remotely. Perfect chastity 
far from harming the normal unfolding of man and woman, endow 
them with the highest moral nobility.” *° 

In a famous allocution which the Holy Father delivered to the 
midwives of Italy, he condemned the teaching of those who advanced 
the opinion that marriage is the only means of assuring the natural 
development and perfection of the human personality.?® Others 
have gone as far as to teach that since marriage is a sacrament and 
confers grace ex opere operato, it is a holier instrument than the 
vow of chastity for uniting souls to God. This opinion was con- 
demned by the Holy Office on April 1, 1944: “The purpose of mar- 
riage was not to make the employment of marriage per se a more 
suitable instrument for uniting the souls of the husband and wife 
with God by the bonds of charity.” ** On the contrary, Saint Paul, 
in his epistle to the Corinthians, admonishes married couples to 


24 Sacra Virginitas. 

25 Ibid., loc. cit. 

26 Pius XII’s Allocutio ad Moderatrices Supremas Ordinum et Institutorum 
Religiosarum, Sept. 1952 (A.A.S. XLIV, 1952, p. 824). 

27 Decree of the Holy Office, De Matrimonii finibus, April 1, 1944; Cfr. 
AAS. XXXVI, 1944, p. 103. 
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abstain from the marriage privileges for a certain period of time 
so that they might have more time to give to God for prayer.?® 

There are some others who claim that young people should be 
discouraged from studying for the priesthood or entering religious 
life since there is a greater need for married persons who live a life 
together with others in the world than of “priests and religious who 
because of their vow of chastity are, as it were, withdrawn from 
the world.” *° 

This modern trend of mind is also contrary to the facts. Our 
Holy Father tells us that it is quite wrong to teach that religious 
and priests are not in the world and that their vows make it im- 
possible for them to belong to the community of men. Are not those 
who teach the young, care for the sick and the dying, part of the 
world and its troubles? Religious life is not an escape from the 
problems of life.*° Actually, priests and religious embrace the 
troubles, sorrows and difficulties of men for the love of God. More- 
over, is it not the function of the priesthood to encourage brave 
souls to lead a higher life? A life dedicated to God and His Church 
has greater value in the eyes of God than a life in the world. Saint 
Ambrose teaches that it is the function of the priesthood to sow the 
seed of perfect purity and to arouse a desire for virginity.*? 

There are still others who teach that priests and religious should 
not be separated from the world but should live “close to the world.” 
The adherents of this false opinion teach that seminarians and 
others should not flee from the world and its temptations but that 
they should be permitted to see the world as it really exists. Hence, 
seminarians should be permitted to see the latest shows and movies, 
even those which are censored; moreover, they should be permitted 
to read the latest novels, magazines, newspapers and the lke even 
though these are downright immoral. For, they claim, it is only by 
testing their moral strength that they can be sure of overcoming 
impure temptations and a desire for the pleasures of the world. If 
they cannot overcome these temptations now, it will be impossible 
for them to keep intact their vows. 


ASA (Cheyer 78 tay, 

29 Pius XII in his encylical Sacra Virginitas. 

30 Tbid. 

31 §t. Ambrose, De Virginitate, c. 5, n. 26 (P.L. XVI, 272). 
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Removing Occasions of Sin 


Such a doctrine is contrary to the sound teaching of the Church. It 
is a sound principle of moral theology that occasions of sins must be 
made remote. Hence, it is only in taking flight from sin and its oc- 
casions, that we can successfully overcome temptation. He who loves 
danger, shall perish in it! *? It is true that our Lord sent His Apostles 
into the world but He warned them that they were not part of the 
world ;?* in fact those who love the world shall perish with it. And 
moreover our Lord prayed for His Apostles that.they would be 
kept free from evil: “I do not pray that Thou take them out of the 
world, but that Thou keep them from evil.” ** “An unchaste eye be- 
trays an unchaste heart.” St. Augustine.®° 

It has always been the tradition of the Church to protect Her 
clergy from the contagion of the world.** Moreover, the Church has 
always insisted on the proper training of her future priests not only 
in the various branches of the Sacred Sciences but also in virtue.** 
“What gardener,’ asks our Holy Father, ‘would expose young 
plants, choice indeed but weak, to violent storms in order that they 
might give proof of a strength which they have not yet acquired?” ** 

Priests and religious who have the responsibility of training the 
future members of the clergy would do a great service to the 
Church by teaching the young the true meaning of virtue, especially 
the virtue of chastity. Our youth today are exposed to all kinds of 
naturalistic doctrines which strongly advocate the superiority of the 
human body. Nudism is advocated as a greater means to health. 
And while they extol the beauty of the human body, they frown 
upon the excellence of virtue. 

“Modesty,” our Holy Father teaches, “foresees threatening 
danger, forbids us to expose ourselves to risk, demands the avoidance 


32 Hccles. 31, 27. 

eo John li7e se Jonny Ul. 16, 

34 John 17: 15. 

35 St. Augustine, Hpistola 211, n. 10 (P.L. XX XIII, 961). 

36 cfr. Pius X, Hxhort. ad cler. Catho. animo, AASXLI, 1908, p. 565-573. 

37 Pius XI, Ad Catholici Sacerdoti fastigiwm, AAS XXVIII, 1936, pp. 23-30; 
Pius XII, Adhort. Nostrae, AAS XLII, 1950, p. 692-694. 

38 Pius XII, De Virginitate. 

39 Ibid. 
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of those occasions which the imprudent do not shun.” *? Imprudence 
and indiscretion are the great sins of youth. 

Moreover, does not Sacred Scripture warn us against the tempta- 
tions of the world, the flesh and the devil? “But I say: Walk in the 
Spirit, and you will not fulfill the lusts of the flesh. For the flesh 
lusts against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh. Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are immorality, uncleanness, 
licentiousness, idolatry, witchcrafts, enmities, contentions. .. . If 
anyone permits himself however little to the enticements of the 
flesh, he will see himself quickly pulled towards the works of the 
flesh.” #° The lusts of the flesh can only be overcome by voluntary 
self-discipline and mortification: ‘And they who belong to Christ 
have crucified their flesh with its passions and desires. If we live by 
the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.” #1 Our Holy Father exhorts 
us never to consent to any sin—, not even an internal sin. And in 
this matter of mortification of the senses he states: “In this business 
of diligence, no severity can be considered exaggerated.” *? 

There is no remedy against these temptations of the flesh except 
fligh from them. Unlike worldly battles, it is unwise to stand firm 
and fight the adversary; for if we do, we shall succumb to his 
temptations. St. Jerome wisely states that he fled from such tempta- 
tions lest he would be overcome.**® But how can we take flight from 
these occasions of sin? Simply by avoiding them. The Doctor of 
Grace, St. Augustine, who had much experience in these matters, 
tells us to “Look up to the beauty of your Lover!” * 

Therefore, those who hold that our young seminarians and clerics 
should be exposed to all types of moral dangers in order to test their 
spiritual constancy are at odds with the teaching of Scripture, the 
writings of the Fathers and the doctrine of the Church. On the con- 
trary, the only means of avoiding these temptations are prayer and 
vigilance. Armed with God’s help, we can rest assured that we will 
succeed in our fight against the enemies of our soul. 

Some educators believe that boys and girls should be informed of 
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the mysteries of human generation without any concern for the 
virtue of modesty and prudence. Although sex instruction has its 
place in modern education, providing it is prudently and judiciously 
given, nevertheless, the norms formulated by the Holy See should 
be strictly followed. Our Holy Father has said on many occasions 
that “by modesty we do not understand as to be the equivalent to a 
perpetual silence on this subject, nor as allows no place for sober 
and cautious discussions about these matters in imparting moral 
instruction.” *° 

By modesty we understand ‘‘a deep feeling of humility, nourished 
by a prudent fear of the Lord, which creates in us the abhorrence 
of the slightest sin. Saint Augustine teaches that, “The guardian of 
virginity is charity; the habitat of this guardian is humility.” 4° 

Besides the need for prayers, deep humility, a fear of the Lord, we 
also stand in great need of the grace of the Sacraments, especially 
the grace of the Sacrament of Penance, and the Holy Eucharist. 
Pope Leo XIII teaches that the Eucharist is the best remedy for 
lust.*7 “He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood, abides in Me 
and I in him.” 48 

Moreover, devotion to the Immaculate Queen of Heaven is a 
“must” for all those who wish to remain pure. Saint Ambrose wisely 
teaches: “Her grace was so great that it not only preserved Her in 
the grace of virginity, but bestowed the grace of chastity upon all 
those whom She gazed.” * 

The obligations arising from celibacy are of such a nature that 
only those students who are properly qualified should be encouraged 
to enter the seminary or religious life. Certainly young men who do 
not have the necessary moral strength, or those who are attracted 
in an extraordinary way to the pleasures of the world, or those who 
definitely show a lack of ordinary prudence and discretion, should 
be discouraged from such a step. Although there are a few excep- 
tions, it has been found that poor students do not have the ability 
to make moral distinctions and hence make poor subjects for holy 

45 Pius XII, Magis Quam Mentis, d. Sept. 23, 1951 (AAS XLIII, p. 736). 

46 De Sancta Virginitate, cc. 38-51; (P.L. XL, 415-426) ; cfr. cap. 31, 32. 

47 ney. Mirae Caritatis, March 28, 1902 (A.L. XXII, pp. 1902—1903). Cfr. 
also the Holy Father’s recent Constitution AAS XX XXVIII, 355. 


48 John 6: 57. 
49 De Institut. cap. 7, n. 50, (P.L. XVI, 319). 
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ordination. Although it is truly difficult to formulate definite norms 
in these matters, nevertheless, those who are definitely not qualified 
should be discouraged. Experience is a wise teacher and in the 
matter of vocations it definitely teaches that it is much better to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the Church. 


Screening Candidates 


Our Holy Father in his Encylical on the virtue of chastity De 
Virgimtate specifically mentions this responsibility. In part, he 
states that priests and others who have the grave responsibility of 
testing candidates for holy orders, entrance into a seminary, or 
religious order, should only with great care and discretion approve 
them even though the candidates declare that they are drawn to 
the priesthood or the religious life by some “strange movement of 
soul.” “In many cases, where doubt still remains, these candidates 
should be sent to experts in these matters and if the doubt persists 
even after consultation, they should be completely dissuaded from 
entering a way of life which they cannot hope to follow steadily and 
happily to its end.” °° The church alone gives the final invitation 
and approval of a vocation. 

We might mention here in passing the great responsibility of con- 
fessors and spiritual directors of youths in our seminaries. Frequent 
lapses into sins of impurity indicate a lack of a vocation. Many 
times a young man is permitted to continue his studies in the 
seminary while such a problem remains unsolved. Problems of this 
nature are not easily overcome unless by prayer, mortification and 
the frequent reception of the sacraments of penance and the holy 
Eucharist. Therefore, if a young man lapses into a sin of impurity 
after he has been frequently absolved, he should be told to leave 
the seminary. To avoid this serious obligation, is in reality an act 
of injustice to the Church, the priesthood and to the young man 
himself. Certainly he cannot be happy in a life that demands more 
of him than he is capable of giving. Confessors who absolve such 
penitents without sufficient and reasonable hope of their amend- 
ment, become formal cooperators in their sins. Hence, the gravity 
of the office. 


50 Pius XII, De Virginitate. In regard to a vocation, there are two elements: 
1) internal vocation; 2) external invitation. 
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In a recent Apostolic Constitution our Holy Father speaks of the 
vocation to the religious priesthood as a distinct vocation, requiring 
special graces from almighty God. Although this appears to be a 
delicate question, nevertheless, it would seem to us that special 
signs of a religious vocation should be manifest in a young man be- 
fore he is approved for this life. Certainly a youth who has a voca- 
tion to the diocesan priesthood should not be encouraged to study 
for the religious priesthood and a young man who shows signs of a 
vocation to the religious priesthood should not be sent to the 
diocesan seminary. (Reference has already been made to this Con- 
stitution. The reader is referred to the Homuiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view, Oct. 1956, p. 50 ss. “Roma Locuta,” Fr. Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M. 
Conc., STM, JCD) 

The obligations of the priesthood, although truly difficult, are not 
impossible: “God does not command the impossible, but in com- 
manding serves notice that one do what he can, and pray for what 
he cannot.” *4 

Our Holy Father, Pius XII, speaks of some men of medicine to- 
day who easily and readily recommend a dispensation from the vows 
of religion especially in the case of a young man who is experiencing 
difficulty in overcoming temptations against the virtue of purity. 
Although such a conflict may cause tension and oftentimes if these 
tensions cannot be duly overcome, a dispensation may be in order. 
However, in many cases a dispensation is asked for in the very 
first instance without having had recourse first to other solutions. 
Our Hoiy Father recommends in such cases that the young men be 
taught the meaning of self-control, the nature of chastity and the 
special help that God gives to all those who make this supreme 
sacrifice.°? 


Modern Distractions 


The sacredness of the priesthood ex natura swa demands the holi- 
ness of Christ: “It arises from Christ and should always and in 
everything be directed towards Him. He spread around Himself the 


51 bid. Saint Augustine teaches the same doctrine in his De Natura et 
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fragrance of an immaculate life of virtue.” ** The priest has been 
described as the “sacramental representative of Christ.” Hence, the 
virtues of our Lord, especially the virtue of Christian modesty, 
should be exemplary in the priest.** 

Scientific progress has created problems in religious life. Hereto- 
fore, many distractions were absent from our religious house. Today, 
however, with the advent of the telephone, radio, television, movie 
projector, and the like, many occasions are present which may in 
many cases bring about a certain laxity in monastic discipline. 
Although it is necessary to keep in step with modern progress, 
nevertheless, there should be a constant effort to avoid anything 
which may bring about a moral decadence in our religious life. 

Movies, television and radio bring the outside world into our 
religious houses. Our impressions, and even our concept of life in 
many cases, can be changed by gifted and persuasive commentators. 
During 1954, there were 12,000 million movie goers in the entire 
world. Most of these movie enthusiasts were in the U.S., i.e., about 
2,500 million. England was second with 1,300 million and Italy the 
third largest with a total figure of 800 million. 

Films shown in our religious houses are not always suited to the 
spiritual life and advancement of our religious. Although these 
movies are not in themselves evil, they oftentimes captivate the 
mind and ‘make the spectator a prisoner of the world unfolding 
before his very eyes” °° There is a certain worldliness, lack of moral 
strength and fondness of pleasure which is harmful to our religious 
ideals and certainly not in harmony with monastic discipline. Even 
those movies which may be listed as “unobjectionable” for adults 
often have the power of making the spectator transfer his own ego 


53 De Virginitate. 

54 This doctrine of the priesthood (or the priest) as a sacramental represent- 
ative of Christ is fully developed in Herbert Doms, Vom Sinn des Zolibats: 
Historische und systematische Hrwagungen, (Miinster: Regensberg, 1954), p. 68 
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has an essential and vital importance. So great is this distinction that without 
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to the actor with his own personal experiences, ill-defined desires, 
etc.°* Experience teaches that in many cases religious cannot “pre- 
serve their spiritual energy, interior detachment and strength of 
will to resist a captivating suggestion and thus the capacity to con- 
trol and direct themselves.” °’ The same is true in regard to tele- 
vision programs, popular magazines, newspapers and the like. 
Superiors should be constantly aware of these dangerous incentives 
and observe a constant vigilance. Films and television programs 
should only be permitted which are ideal in relation to the subject, 
object and content.®* Nor does this necessarily mean that only reli- 
gious subjects should be shown. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Another danger to the virtue of chastity is the immoderate and 
extensive and unreasonable use of alcoholic beverages. Perhaps there 
is greater liberty today in regard to these beverages than heretofore, 
especially in regard to “hard” liquors. In the use of such things 
moderation should be the rule. Most of the problems arising from 
the immoderate use of alcohol can be traced to a lack of self-control, 
notwithstanding the strong tendency in some individuals to the ex- 
cessive use of such beverages. In many religious orders and dioceses, 
young priests are required to take a pledge before ordination. 

It is well to note that certain problems often arise which can be 
traced to functional psychoses, depressions, inability to concentrate, 
etc. Many of these problems involve difficulties in regard to the 
problem of sex. There is no doubt that many functional psychoses 
can be induced physically, e.g., through the lack of vitamins, and 
the like. Many nervous and mental illnesses may be due to the lack 
of thiamine. In some cases this results in loss of memory, mental 
confusion, ideas of persecution, etc. Again it has been discovered 
that disorderly thinking, the inability to perform work, anxiety, 
even hallucinations and dementia, may be due to the lack of ribov- 
lavin or nicacin.®*® Hence, in many practical cases involving the lack 
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of self-control, the initial difficulty may be caused by the lack of 
these vitamins. At least the possibility of such a solution should 
not be overlooked and the advice of a competent and understanding 
physician should be sought. 

The physical health of students and members of religious commu- 
nities should not be neglected. The lack of certain foods is often 
the cause of emotional conflicts. Oftentimes, too, emotional shocks, 
overwork, overplay, etc., can have a great influence on a person’s 
reaction to certain temptations of the flesh. Hence, it is necessary 
to provide sufficiently for the needs of the body in order to assure 
a happy spiritual outlook. However, we do not imply that self- 
control or freedom of the will is destroyed by such things; but the 
power of the will to overcome these temptations is lessened by these 
factors. As we know, with the grace of God any kind of a tempta- 
tion can be successfully overcome. 

Training in Virtue 

In training for chastity, the positive aspect of this virtue should 
be emphasized. In our conferences and retreats the virtues of the 
Saints of our holy Order should be extolled, especially the virtues 
of our holy Father Saint Francis, Saint Anthony, Saint Bonaven- 
ture, Saint Pascal, and the many others. These were strong men in 
the practice of virtue who reached sanctity by overcoming the 
temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil. Above all, as our 
General Constitutions state, our clerical students should have the 
opportunity of going regularly to a confessor who has experience in 
hearing the confessions of priests and religious and who is known 
for his sanctity of life. In many places, a confessor is on hand dur- 
ing the early morning hours, especially during the conventual 
Mass.®° Human nature is indeed weak but the kindly, learned and 
sincere confessor can direct his penitents to their proper goal. 

The priesthood and the religious life today need strong men: 
men who are devoted unselfishly to the ideals of Christ and His 
Gospel; men who are steadfast in the true Faith, unchanged by the 
changing world, and men who are solid in virtue. Saint Francis was 


60 Cfr. Grillmeier, S.J., “Heilge Jungfraulichkeit,” Stemmen der Zeit 156 
(1954-55) 81-92; Roy, L., S.J., “lua Charteté parfaite,’ Sciences Ecclésiastiques 
6 (1954), 203-20. 
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such a man. He remained steadfast in the Catholic Faith, strong in 
the practice of virtue and untainted by sensual pleasure. The Fran- 
ciscan today must have the love of St. John the Apostle, the stead- 
fastness, manliness and boldness of St. Paul, and the simplicity of 
St. Peter. Above all, he must be truly humble, chaste and poor like 
the Mirror of Christ, Francis of Assisi. 


DISCUSSION 


GEOFFREY BRIDGES, O.F.M.:—When the program for the 37th meeting 
of the F.E.C. was posted on a Friary bulletin board, one friar, when he saw the 
title of the paper just read, quipped: “Are there any new dangers to chastity?” 
Fr. Bonaventure has clearly and succinctly answered the friar in the opening 
paragraphs of his paper. Human nature has not changed in the least. But the 
enticements of the world are more numerous, more accessible, and on that 
account more tempting today. 

Fr. Bonaventure has expounded in his paper the dangers which confront the 
celibate religious today, some of the erroneous opinions on the subject, and 
finally certain remedies he has advocated. 

There is one error that I think could be added to Fr. Bonaventure’s list. 
There seems to be the opinion in a certain type of friar, not consciously ex- 
pressed, that ordination renders a priest immune to the ordinary temptations 
of the flesh. They feel that they can read anything from Mickey Spillane to 
the latest war novel with impunity; that their flesh is not susceptible to the 
ordinary allurements of the picture magazines; that they can watch any and 
every TV program without any lowering of their guard against sins of un- 
chastity, without any proximate occasion of sin. 

And so, though Fr. Bonaventure in his practical applications limited himself 
more to the remedies for student friars, perhaps our discussion could take in 
also the ordained friars. 

A quotation from Pius XII in the paper just read struck me as a fitting 
point around which the discussion might perhaps center. He said: “To acquire 
perfect mastery of spirit over the senses, it is not enough to refrain from acts 
contrary to chastity, but it is necessary also generously to renounce anything 
that may offend this virtue nearly or remotely.” 

Applying this to our training of seminarians and clerics, what points of 
special precaution should be taken in the present day to aid them in develop- 
ing the habit of chaste living? There is first of all and most important the 
emphasis on the positive excellence and merit of chastity, which Fr. Bonaven- 
ture has stressed; there is also the need for adequate direction and screening. 
But are there perhaps particular precautions over and above which are neces- 
sary today that were not necessary a generation ago? 

As regards the ordained friars, the problem might be put in this way. In 
order to assure the renouncement “of anything that may offend this virtue 
nearly or remotely,” in order to exclude the spirit of the world as much as 
possible from the friary, how much is to be left to the personal fidelity and 
diligence of the friar and how much should be controlled by legislation? I refer 
to legislation on the radio, TV, magazines subscribed to, etc. Certain groups 
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among the friars have rather stringent regulations on these points. Is this to be 
emulated by other groups? 

As soon as the question of legislation and regulation arises, one recalls the 
statements of those who see something contrary to “Franciscan freedom” in 
approaching a solution in such a way. Is this necessarily so, if Franciscan free- 
dom is rightly understood? But the problem remains, how much can and 
should be left to individual zeal and common sense, and how much protection 
should be afforded by legislation? Consulting the experience of the Orders 
should give some indication whether sufficient individual diligence is the rule, 
or whether added regulation and supervision is necessary. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv.:—While the Providence of God provides 
most wonderfully works to preserve the purity of those destined for the priest- 
hood, and while lapses against this virtue are, praise God, sufficiently rare 
among candidates for Sacred Orders, yet the matter is evidently of profound 
importance in dealing with seminarians. It is necessary to take into account 
the teaching of the great masters on the point. 

No other moral quality is so suggestive of the genuineness of a divine call- 
ing as a candidate’s purity. Purity is a gift that inseparably accompanies the 
grace of a priestly vocation, wrote Pope Pius XI in Ad catholici sacerdotu 
(AAS, XXVIII (1936) ). Gasparri (De Sacra Ordinatione, n. 573) held that 
one who is habituated in re turpe solitaria and wishes nevertheless to advance 
to any of the Sacred Orders is by that very wish not capable of absolution be- 
cause in willing to accept Major Orders, although aware of his unfitness for 
them, he sins gravely. He based his opinion on the disposition of such a 
candidate who knows that he lacks a quality needed for Orders and at the 
same time intends to expose himself to the serious danger of future sacrileges. 
St. Alphonsus taught the same in his Theologia Moralis (Lib. III, n. 637). 

The length of a period of probation is difficult to determine and would 
depend on the individual’s excellent character in other respects together with 
evidence of serious efforts to grow in virtue by the use of the means suggested 
by spiritual writers, his confessor or director. Simply his assertion of profound 
and extraordinary contrition would not suffice. Some writers require an entire 
year of this probation, others three or four months, but according to Cappello, 
the more common and probable opinion specifies a probationary period of six 
months. (Cf. Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramentis, II, Pars III, n. 411). 

Ter Haar, in writing of students in the major seminary, stated that if over 
a period of years leading to the Subdiaconate, a seminarian falls, v.g., once a 
month into a fully mortal sin of this kind, there is hardly solid hope that he 
will later observe perfect continence. (Cf. Casus Conscrentiae, II, 121.) 

If one is a candidate, not for Major Orders but rather for tonsure or Minors, 
the stand can be somewhat more lenient provided real progress is soon mani- 
fest. With regard to students in the minor seminary greater latitude still is 
permitted by the moralists because of the ample time yet to pass before any 
definitive step is taken and because of the difficult problems of adolescence. But 
by the latter part of this period of preparatory training, if lapses occur, say, 
once or twice a month, and the seminarian makes no notable efforts to amend, 
generally speaking he ought to be urged to discontinue the project of studying 
for the priesthood. 

A sin with an accomplice, at whatever period of training, is so much the 
more indicative of want of due fitness. 
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MAXIMUS POPPY, O.F.M.:—With his kind indulgence, I would like to 
clarify and treat more in extenso a phrase which Fr. Bonaventure threw out 
rather casually. My observations are in line with the avowed topic in hand, 
“Modern Dangers’—something which, it seems to me, neither of the two 
speakers pointed up sharply enough. 

Fr. Bonaventure’s phrase that started a train of thought with me is, “abstain 
from intimacy.” Whether or not he meant this as an obvious allusion to 
Chapter XI of the Rule of the Friars Minor—obvious to a group made up 
mostly of friars of the First Order, I do not know. At any rate, I think the 
point should be pressed and pursued more fully. Quoting the exact text of the 
Rule opens up a new area of thought for many a reader outside our own 
circles who follows our proceedings. 

Unlike the basic rules of any other Religious institute, the Rule of the Friars 
Minor reveals a unique type of chastity. Fr. Bonaventure has, of course, 
covered the conventional entailments of the vow of chastity. But above and 
beyond what we have in common with other Religious in point, there is this 
business of “suspicious intimacy with women,” plus the two correlated issues 
of entering the monasteries of nuns and the business of being godfathers. 

In our colloquy this morning on poverty we were seeking for something 
unique in our Franciscan vow of poverty. In respect to chastity we have it. 
Once the matter has been called to your attention, you will agree that taking 
issue with Fr. Bonaventure’s phrasing is not splitting hairs or something purely 
academic. On the contrary, you have an added set of entailments of chastity 
for us friars; and by that token, another avenue of modern dangers for our 
re-orientation or, if you please, for our renovalio accommodata. 

Briefly, the area of chastity for us friars extends into the department of 
modestia—purely external deportment, the first cousin of chastity. Most im- 
portant, the business of modestia under consideration may be and is mostly a 
situation subjectively innocent. 

To make my meaning more clear it suffices for a circle such as ours merely 
to hint at the modern dangers in respect to suspecta consortia mulierum. I 
mean conditions and situations bound up with the normal, workaday life of 
the modern friar, and likely to be objectively suspect. That, precisely, falls 
within the scope of Chapter XI of our Rule. 

First of all, for the average friar—any friar in this hall—the classic safe- 
guards of an older day are indeed still on the books; but, practically, they are 
a dead letter, for example, the tonsure, wearing the habit when abroad, the 
socius. The automobile with its own conventional attire—practically, mufti, 
plus other measures of surveillance more or less relaxed, all add up to modern 
occasions for running into trouble. 

Then, haud spernendum, is the character of our apostolic work that has 
appreciably multiplied opportunities for perfectly legitimate work and associa- 
tion with women: parish work; societies, sodalities, clubs and CYO; institu- 
tional work, and so ad infinitum. The point in this is that we are getting a 
variety of new avenues in which one may become unwittingly compromised. 

Another instance of modern dangers that occurs to me is the one posed by 
the Religious priest in his role of spiritual director or vocational adviser. We 
all know about the confidential directives that have currently come from the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments urging discretion in respect to the 
extra-sacramental association with penitents. In this connection, I give it for 
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what it is worth that the modern pace of living has increased the incidence of 
nervous illnesses (by whatever name you call their subjects). With it come 
increasing hazards of having to deal with women who regard themselves as 
special souls (sic); in a word, the clinging vine type. Then, there is the in- 
dispensable spiritual director who also may have the idea that he is indispen- 
sable or, being a mere amateur psychiatrist, he may get into water far over his 
depth. All of this may quite innocently get one involved—at any rate, ob- 
jectively suspect. In fact, when a friar becomes the butt of jokes, be sure he 
is treading on thin ice. 

A final thought on the subject is this. The Third Order rule reflects this 
ideal of Franciscan chastity. Modestra, purely external and almost indifferent 
deportment, is the area in which it operates. The rule trains its votaries to 
take a considerate attitude of caution, moderation and even the foregoing of 
what is, at the worst, questionable. Its paragraph 2 touches upon amusements 
and all forms of dissipation; paragraph 8, “reading which may be a menace 
to virtue.” 

A fortiori, the friar must take considered attitudes towards situations in 
which the best of us may unwittingly find ourselves, but which cast a shadow 
on our good name. 


Soe) 


THE SPIRIT OF PENANCE IN THE FRANCISCAN LIFE 


Roger MarTzeratH, 8.A. 


The title of this paper, The Spirit of Penance in the Franciscan 
Infe, furnishes a simple, broad division for the treatment of its 
subject. There is, first, The Spirit of Penance, and secondly, this 
spirit as it is found in the Franciscan Life. A third division naturally 
follows from the main theme of the present meeting of the Francis- 
can Educational Conference, namely, the renovatio accommodata 
and penance, or the spirit of penance in the Franciscan life today. 


I. THe SPiriT OF PENANCE 
Spirit 

The subject of this paper is not simply, penance, but the spirit 
of penance. The word spirit has many meanings and is used in 
diverse ways, as any dictionary will attest. It may mean the soul; 
with a capital letter it refers to the third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity ; it can be used as a synonym for courage, mettle, boldness; it 
also means a mental attitude or inclination. Possibly there is some 
common root to all these meanings. However, for present purposes 
and in the context at hand, it seems sufficient to say that spirit is 
to be taken here as a mental atiude or inclination. As such it is a 
special way of considering, judging, and willing concerning some 
subject or object. It is a disposition to act in a particular fashion. 
For example, we speak of the spirit of prayer, the spirit of St. 
Francis, the spirit of sacrifice, ete. The same idea appears to be 
given by the exhortation of St. Paul: “Have this mind in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus . . .”? 

The spirit of penance, then, is an interior inclination or disposition 
toward penance; it is a penitential attitude of mind. But it does not 
consist solely or simply in an inclination, a disposition which is only 


1 Phil. 2:5. 
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a velleity and which never goes beyond a sterile wishing-stage. The 
man who has the spirit of penance is one who not only considers and 
judges that penance is desirable, but whose attitude of mind has a 
certain vitality and drive which finds fruition in act, i.e., he per- 
forms penance. Moreover, a single inclination which results in a 
single act is hardly a spirit of penance. A spirit of penance is rather 
an habitual attitude of mind. It is, then, a constant disposition 
inclining its possessor to be penitential both interiorly in mind and 
heart and exteriorly in action.” 

Thus far in the treatment of the sprit of penance, one important 
point has been omitted. All the emphasis has been on the meaning of 
spirit in itself. Since, however, the spirit of anything takes its proper 
and principal signification from that which it is the spirit of, in 
order to fully understand the spirit of penance, it is necessary to 
study the meaning of penance. 


Preliminary Observations on Penance 


It is interesting to note that the title of this paper could have been 
worded differently. For example, instead of The Spirit of Penance 
in the Franciscan Life, it could have been stated: The Franciscan 
Spirit of Penance, or simply, Franciscan Penance. Each title gives 
a slightly different emphasis, and it will be useful to try to discern 
the difference. 

The title, Franciscan Penance, includes both the spirit and prac- 
tice of penance but emphasizes the fact and practice of penance. 
The actual title, on the other hand, while not forgetting practice, 
stresses the spirit of penance, and thus puts special emphasis on the 
principles behind the practice of penance. 

The title, Franciscan Spirit of Penance, tells us that the spirit it- 
self has certain characteristics, namely, that it is particularly and 
peculiarly Franciscan. The present title, however, says that the 
spirit itself is not specifically Franciscan even though it is to be 
taken as it applies to Franciscan life. 


2 Cf. “The spirit of penance is simply the interior act of penance which has 
become an habitual state. It consists in an inclination to make reparation for 
sin, an inclination that is ever active, or frequently so.” Sin and Penance, 
Paul Galtier, SJ. (trans. by Rev. B. Wall, Catholic Library of Religious 
Knowledge, no. 21, London: Sands & Co., no date), p. 236. 
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These distinctions may appear subtle, but they are important. Of 
special pertinence is the latter distinction. The point is this: The 
spirit of penance in its basic context and as such is Christian and 
not simply or solely Franciscan. Franciscan life may stress one 
element of it; for example, a certain fervor in the doing of penance, 
or insist on a particular motive, for instance, love of the cross; 
but in itself the spirit of penance must be understood in its funda- 
mental Christian sense. 

A parallel case may be seen in what is termed, Franciscan Philos- 
ophy, and Franciscan Spirituality, to mention only two common 
items. 

In an article on “The Spirit of Franciscan Philosophy,” Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M., decries the attempts made to trace the teachings 
of the Franciscan school to the Franciscan way of life; that is, 
“'.. to see St. Francis behind this or that particular Franciscan 
doctrine and then to label the doctrine ‘Franciscan’ by reason of an 
interior denomination.” * Fr. Boehner declares that it is more than 
probable that the facts do not substantiate such a pious procedure.* 
Franciscan philosophy has a certain spirit manifesting itself as a 
“critical, scientific, progressive, and practical philosophy,” but it is 
philosophy all the same and as such, “Franciscan philosophy shares 
with any philosophy the same problems, methods, and means; .. .” ® 

During the course of a long and detailed discussion on the essence 
and characteristics of Franciscan Spirituality at the 1948 meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference, Fr. Marion Habig, 
O.F.M., had this to say concerning the relationship of Christian 
spirituality and Franciscan spirituality: “There is no opposition. 
.. . Franciscan spirituality is Christian spirituality or striving for 
Christian perfection according to the spirit of Saint Francis.” ® 

Perhaps it may seem that the above has been a laboring of the 
obvious. It finds reference to this paper, however, in the treatment 

3 Franciscan Studies, September, 1942, Vol. 23, no. 3, (New Series, vol. 2), 
Ooi. 

5 [bid., p. 219. 

6 Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting, Vol. XXIX, p. 36. Cf. “Franciscan perfec- 
tion adds nothing to the essence of Christian perfection; it is only a form of 
that perfection.” Franciscan Perfection, Cesaire De Tours, O.F.M.Cap., (trans. 


by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap., Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1956), p. 5. 
Cf. also, Cord, vol. 1, no. 3, (January, 1951), p. 54. 
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of the subject of penance. Rather than deal solely with those ele- 
ments or characteristics of penance which may be termed specifi- 
cally Franciscan, it seems better to treat first penance as it is in 
itself, and common to Christian life, and then to study that partic- 
ular form or spirit of penance which is special to the Franciscan 
life. 


Theology of Penance 


The Cathohce Encyclopedia says that, “Penance (poenitentia) 
designates (1) a virtue; (2) a sacrament of the New Law; (3) a 
canonical punishment inflicted according to the earlier discipline of 
the Church; (4) a work of satisfaction enjoined upon the recipient 
of the sacrament.” 7 

Now, of these four meanings, the third has reference to history or 
to the judicial processes of canon law and hence is of only incidental 
interest here. The fourth meaning may be considered a subdivision 
of the sacrament of penance. Of the two remaining designations for 
penance, namely, a virtue and a sacrament, the one that this paper 
properly and primarily is concerned with is the virtue. 

It is not difficult to find the reason for considering that it is 
penance taken primarily as a virtue which is the proper sphere of 
the “spirit of penance.” Although the sacrament and the virtue are 
closely tied to each other,® it is the virtue, as such, which governs 
man’s human acts so that he may live rightly, and hence it is the 


7 Vol. XI, article on “Penance,” p. 618. 

8 Cf. “In the order of grace in the New Covenant the Sacrament of Penance 
and the Virtue of Penance are intimately connected. Since the acts of sorrow, 
confession and atonement (or of the will to render atonement), which pertain 
to the nature of the Sacrament of Penance, are applications of the Virtue of 
Penance, the Sacrament of Penance in fact cannot be accomplished without 
the Virtue of Penance. On the other hand, in the present order of grace the 
acts of the Virtue of Penance of themselves alone cannot bring a baptised 
mortal sinner to justification, if they are not associated at least with the desire 
for the Sacrament of Penance.” Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma, Ludwig 
Ott (trans. by Patrick Lynch, ed. in English by James Canon Bastible, St. 
Louis: Herder), p. 414. 

9 Cf. the classical definition of virtue accepted by both St. Thomas (Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae, “De Virtutibus in Communi,” a. 2) and St. Bonaventure 
(In II Sent. d. 27, c. v) as exculcated by Peter the Lombard from St. Augus- 
tine’s Retractationes and De libero arbitrio: “Virtus est bona qualitas mentis, 
qua recte vivitur, qua nemo male utitur, (quam Deus in nobis sine nobis 
operatur).” 
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more suitable subject of consideration in regard to Franciscan life. 

The study of penance as a virtue, which the Dictionnaire de 
Theologie Catholique calls the “theology of penance,” '* contains a 
number of questions. It is not expedient or feasible to consider all 
of them, and therefore in the following section only those which 
seem pertinent to the scope and nature of this paper will be con- 
sidered. The mode of treatment will be chiefly expository and will 
follow the study of St. Bonaventure’? and St. Thomas,'* both of 
whom build their commentaries on the basic plan of Peter the 
Lombard’s Sentences. 


The Notion of Penance 


According to scholastic methodology, the standard procedure in 
dealing with a subject is first to give its meaning secundum nomen. 
This procedure finds reference here only to the extent that some 
notice must be paid to metanova, the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
poenitentia and the English penance. 

The noun, metanonra, and its verb, metanoein, are found frequently 
in the New Testament, e.g., Matt. 3:1-2; 4:17; 11:17; 11:20; Luke 
3710-145, 5:32; 15:7,10;- 13:3,5; 24:47; Acts: 2338; 34950 8:22; 
17:30, etc. A study made of this word in the preaching of St. John 
the Baptist, in the preaching of Our Lord, and in the preaching of 
the Apostles reveals its concept to be a conversion from sin which 
implies a) contrition, b) confession, c) amendment, d) satisfaction. 
This concept of penance is not entirely new, but is the continuation 
(and perfecting) of the Old Testament concept and the theological 
ideas of Judaism according to which a moral conversion from sin, or 
Teshubah, also implied contrition, confession of sin, satisfactory 
works and amendment of life.1° The same idea may be found in the 


10 Cf. “The Spirit of Penance,” Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. in The Cord, 
Vol. v, No. 3, (March, 1955), p. 65. In this article Fr. Boehner lists the Sacra- 
ment of Penance under, “What Franciscan Penance Is Not.’ The virtue of 
penance is listed under, “What Franciscan Penance Is” (p. 67). 

11 Vol. XII, 1, col. 743. 

12 Opera Omma (Ad Claras Aquas, Quaracchi: 1882 ff.), Vol. IV, p. 318 sqq. 

13 Swmma Theologica, II, q. 85 (Leonine ed., Vol. XII, p. 299 sqq.). 

14 Cf. Dissertation, The New Testament Concept of Metanoia, Aloys H. 
Dirksen, C.PP.S. (Catholic University, Washington, D.C., 1982), p. 103ff, 207ff, 
210ff. 

15 Dirksen, zbid., Part II, chap. 1, 2, 3, p. 109ff. 
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Apostolic Fathers and in the ecclesiastical writers up to the third 
century.?® 

The concept of metanova as stated above in the New Testament 
remained constant and traditional among writers from earliest 
times up to the sixteenth century. There were shifts of emphasis on 
one element or another, as for example, the change in Church practice 
from public penitential discipline to private penances and there was 
the variation of theological speculation from the confession of sin 
to the nature and necessity of contrition, etc., but all these were 
accidental changes and did not affect the essential meaning of 
metanoia. 

In the year 1517, however, Martin Luther preached his celebrated 
sermon on indulgences and grace. In it he attacked the traditional 
teaching on penance, claiming that the original Greek word for 
penance in the New Testament gave no such meaning. The Greek 
word, metanova, declared Luther subsequently, comes from meta and 
nous, and therefore penance or metanoia means a “change of mind.” 
It does not involve confession and satisfaction, but is rather a re- 
consideration, a resvpiscentia in which the sinner is contrite by a 
fear of God’s wrath and a faith that God will forgive him. Other 
Reformers, as Calvin and Melancthon, following Luther’s “break- 
through” on grounds of the etymology of metanora, declared that 
the essence of penance is a “change of mind” which brings to the 
sinner a fearful conviction of his sin and a firm trust that it has 
been forgiven through the merits of Christ.27 

In considering the Protestant deviation from the traditional doc- 
trine care must be taken to distinguish between the etymology and 
the concept of metanoia, or in other words, between the word 
secundum nomen and secundum rem. Etymologically, the word does 
mean “change of mind,” but its usage, especially in the New Testa- 
ment and the early Church Fathers and writers, conclusively shows 


16 Cf. “Looking back over this survey of the writers of the first two centuries, 
we see that throughout this time there is no essential variation in the 
Metanovra-teaching of the early Church. Metanova is a definite and fixed con- 
cept. It is a conversion from sin which implied a) contrition for sin, b) con- 
fession of sin, c) amendment of life and d) making satisfaction for sin by 
means of penitential works.” Dirksen, zbid., p. 58. 

17 Cf. Dirksen, zbid., p. 72ff. 
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that it involves, besides a ‘“‘change of mind,” a conversion from sin 
to God, contrition, confession, amendment and satisfaction. 


Is Penance a Virtue? 


Both St. Bonaventure (In IV Sent., d.14, p.1, a.1, q.1) and St. 
Thomas (S8.T., III, 85, 1) ask the same question: “Utrum poenitentra 
sit virtus?” Both answer in the affirmative St. Thomas bases his 
argument on the Aristotelian definition of virtue as a habit of 
choosing according to right reason. It belongs to right reason, says 
the Angelic Doctor, to choose to grieve in a moderate way about a 
proper object of grief, namely, past sins, with the intention of re- 
moving them. This is the function of penance, and hence penance is 
a virtue. 

St. Bonaventure says that penance may be called many things: 
grace, a virtue, a Sacrament, an act, and a passion. Each of these 
may be rightly used for penance but in an analogous sense. When it 
comes to the question of whether penance is properly a virtue, the 
Seraphic Doctor prefers to leave his positive proof to the following 
question in which he inquires whether penance is a special virtue 
and is contented here with refuting the various positions that 
penance is not a virtue but an act of all virtues, that it is a justifying 
grace, or that it is a virtue in some extended sense of the word. 
Thus the field is cleared of all other positions except that penance 
is a virtue in the proper sense. 


Penance as a Special Virtue 


St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure both follow up their initial ques- 
tion with a consideration of whether penance is a general virtue or 
a special virtue (III, 85, 2; In IV Sent., d.14, p.1, a.1, q.2). At bot- 
tom both offer the same reasons for declaring that penance is a 
special virtue. The opposing argument holds that penance applies 
to all virtues because it is concerned with sins opposed to different 
virtues; that is, penance has a general matter and as a special virtue 
it should have its own special matter. As a matter of fact, penance 
does have as its matter all sins, but what makes one virtue distinct 
from another is not its material object but its formal object or 
motive. Now penance considers sin under the special aspect, “inso- 
far as it has been committed by one and is offensive to God to whom 
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(the sinner) wishes to be reconciled and make satisfaction.” 18 
Since, therefore, penance has a-special aspect of viewing sin which 
does not apply to any other virtue, and since specialized acts demand 
a special virtue, as St. Thomas indicates in I-II, 54, 2, penance must 
needs be then a special virtue. 

In his replies to objections St. Thomas offers several further 
points concerning penance as a virtue. In answer to a previous ob- 
jection (85, 1, ad 3), the Angelic Doctor declares that it would in- 
deed be foolish to grieve for what has already been done with the 
intention of trying to undo it. But the penitent, he points out, has no 
such aim. His sorrow is disapproval of his past deeds with the in- 
tention of removing the anger of God and the debt of punishment. 
In a reply to an objection of the present article (a. 2, ad 2), St. 
Thomas adds that penance concerns sin inasmuch as it can be 
remedied by an act of man in cooperating with God for his justifica- 
tion. His reply to the final objection of this article (a. 2, ad 3), 
indicates just how much can be remedied by penance. He says that 
penance removes every sin, that is, destroys them effectively inas- 
much as God pardons sin when the sinner cooperates by being truly 
penitent. 


Penance Is a Moral Virtue 


After it has been determined that penance is a virtue, and indeed 
a special virtue distinct from all others, the next question is logically 
to what class of virtues does penance belong, theological or moral; 
and once that is settled, to which of the virtues in this class does 
penance pertain? 

Both St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure adequately meet the ques- 
tion of whether penance is a theological or moral virtue, but both 
prefer to consider the matter on the particular basis of whether 
penance is a species of the moral virtue of justice (a. 3 and q. 3 
respectively). A fortiori, if penance is the latter, then the question 
is settled. 


18 “in quantum a se perpetratum et Dei offensivum, cui vult reconciliari et 
emendum facere.” St. Bonaventure, In IV Sent., d. 14, p. 1, a.1, q.2, ad3, (IV, 
p. 321). Cf. St. Thomas: “... in poenitentia invenitur specialis ratio .. . 
scilicet operari ad destructionem peccati praeteriti inquantum est Dei offensa,” 
UO Gl, Py, 
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As a matter of fact, both questions on the place of penance as a 
virtue seem to be proved by the same basic reason, that is, the 
formal object of penance. A virtue is theological because both its 
formal object and its end is God. Now it is true that penance is 
directed to God as its end insofar as it seeks to make reparation to 
Him for past offenses, but both Doctors deny outright that penance 
has God as its object. The matter or object of penance is human acts, 
i.e., sins, whereby God is offended and reparation through which He 
is appeased. Therefore, it is clear that penance is not a theological 
virtue. 

Is it a species of the moral virtue of justice? For St. Bonaventure, 
as for St. Thomas there is no doubt about the answer. In sin there 
is an aversion from God and a conversion to some creature. It is 
sin precisely because it is a withdrawal of the will from its proper 
object, namely, God, and hence makes man a debtor to God. Now 
the special viewpoint of penance is to detest sins because they are 
offensive to God, and this means not only sorrow for sin, but also 
making compensation for the offenses committed, that is, restoring 
the rights of God. But this is also the viewpoint of justice. There- 
fore, penance is a moral virtue contained under justice.’® 

If we ask, how is penance contained under Justice, both Doctors 
will say, it is contained under the potential parts of justice. The rea- 
son why penance does not have the full aspect of justice is the in- 
equality of dignity between God and man: Man can never repair 
of himself the offended honor of God nor give back to God the 
complete measure of His rights. Yet man can do something, and, as 
St. Thomas suggests, he should do as much as he can.”° 

The question arises: What kind of justice is involved in giving 
to God His right? The Angelic Doctor replies that whether a man 
is punished against his will and thus makes reparation through 
vindictive justice or whether he makes amends of his own accord, 
in both cases, since each is a certain kind of compensation or com- 


19 Cf. “. . . potenitentiae actus est detestari culpam sive peccatum, quia Dei 
offensivum, et hoe in reconciliationem sive emendam. Et quia haec ratio est 
ipsius zustzliae, dico, quod poenitentia est virtus cardinalis, contenta sub 
justitia.” ibed., Vol. IV, p. 322. 

200 855.3, ad 2. 
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mutation between God and man, penance is a part of commutative 
justice. : 

But even though penance is a species of justice, as St. Bonaven- 
ture points out and as St. Thomas illustrates, it may also pertain 
to other virtues. The Seraphic Doctor explains that the act of 
penance is elicited from the virtue as a species of justice, but it may 
be imperated by other virtues. St. Thomas shows that these other 
virtues may be any one of the theological or cardinal moral virtues.” 
We may add: Penance involves all sins; it is fitting that it also in 
some way involve all virtues. 

Before continuing to the next question in the teaching of the 
Doctors followed thus far, it is useful to pause in order to consider 
several further points pertaining to the essence of penance as a Vir- 
tue, namely, the primary act of the virtue of penance, and a more 
precise determination of the objects of penance. This information to- 
gether with what has already been said will enable us to arrive at a 
formal definition of penance as a virtue. 


The Primary Act of Penance 


We have seen that metanoua, the Greek equivalent of the English 
word penance in the New Testament and early Church writers 
means a conversion from sin which implies contrition, confession, 
amendment, and satisfaction. Moreover, it has been shown from St. 
Bonaventure and St. Thomas that penance is a potential part of 
commutative justice and may in some way involve the theological 
and moral virtues. The question is now, with all of these various 
elements implicated in penance, what is the primary act of the vir- 
tue of penance? We may ask it differently: What is the properly 
elicited act of penance? Or again, what element is the formal and 
essential constitutive of this virtue? 

The Council of Trent seems to have solved the difficulty when it 
says, (parenthetically, it is true, but nonetheless emphatically), 
“Contrition, which holds the first place among the acts of the 
penitent, is a sorrow and detestation of soul concerning sin which 
has been committed together with a purpose of not sinning in the 
future.” ?? 


21 III, 85, 3, ad 4, . fi. 
22 “Contritio, quae primum locum inter dictos poenitentis actus habet, animi 
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We may arrive at the same conclusion, namely, that contrition is 
the primary act of penance, through an examination of the nature 
and end of penance. The function of penance, as has been indicated, 
is to dispose the sinner to receive justification through the grace of 
God. Its primary and formal act, therefore, should be such as to 
work immediately for the removal of sin. In order for any sin to be 
forgiven, however, the sinner must reverse the process of sin; that is, 
he must turn his will away from sin and the object of sin and turn it 
back to God. But this is the very object of his sorrow and detesta- 
tion of sin, and hence the primary act of the penitent is contrition. 

St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure lend their weight to this thesis 
when they speak about penance as a special virtue. For example, 
the Dominican declares: “Penance is a special virtue . . . because 
the penitent grieves for the sin he has committed, inasmuch as it is 
an offense against God, and purposes to amend.” ** The Franciscan 
says: “Because habits are known through their acts—not any kind, 
but formal or elicited and primary acts—it must be noted that the 
act of penance is to detest culpability or sin because it is offensive 
to God and in order to effect a reconciliation or amendment.” *4 It 
is clear, then, that the primary act of the virtue of penance is con- 
trition.?° 


dolor ac detestatio est de peccato commisso, cum proposito non peccandi de 
cetero.” D.B., 897. 

23 “Poenitentia . .. sit virtus specialis ... ex eo quod poenitens dolet de 
peccato commisso inquantum est offensa Dei, cum emendationis proposito.” 
III, 85, 3. 

24 “Sed quia habitus cognoscuntur per actus, non quoscumque, sed formales 
sive elicitos et primos; notandum, quod poenitentiae actus est detestari culpam 
sive peccatum, quia Dei offensivum, et hoc in reconciliationem sive emendam.” 
aldo, oid VOlelVia paces: 

25 Tt is interesting to speculate which of the three elements of contrition, 
namely, sorrow for sin, detestation, and purpose of amendment is the more 
basic. The purpose of not sinning again, while it is a necessary support of 
sorrow and detestation, concerns sin as future, whereas penance is properly 
about sin of the past. Detestation is flight from sin and therefore does not 
have that positive aspect of destruction of sin which is proper to penance. 
Therefore, it seems that sorrow, and not any sorrow, but sorrow with the in- 
tention of removing sin according to St. Thomas’ description in III, 85, 1, is 
the basic element of contrition. Cf. De Poenitentia, Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M_I. 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1949), Vol. I, p. 335 sqq. 
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The Material Object of Penance 

It is evident from what has ‘already been said that penance re- 
gards sins. What sins? Certainly it comprises actual mortal sin, 
since this has the primary reason of sin, that is, full aversion from 
God. Penance also includes venial sin: secondarily because it does 
not have the fullness of aversion from God which mortal sin has, 
but truly since it is an offense to God and disposes the soul to mortal 
sin. Moreover, venial sin can be the object of contrition, that is, a 
withdrawal of the will from an immoderate adherence to creatures 
through sorrow, detestation, and a proposal of not sinning in the 
future. 

Sin which has been remitted, whether it be mortal or venial, can 
also be the object of penance. Although it has been forgiven, it re- 
mains in its objective existence as a past and historical fact, and 
may remain in its effects. Since remitted sin may still be lawful mat- 
ter for the sacrament of penance, we are led to conclude a fortior 
that it is also matter for the virtue of penance. 

It seems that punishment for sin in which the penitent detests sin 
as the cause of the effects he suffers is an object of penance as well. 
St. Thomas says that the sorrow of the penitent is displeasure or 
disapproval with regard to his past deed, with the intention of re- 
moving its result, namely, “the anger of God and the debt of 
punishment.” °° 

Only personal sins, however, and not the sins of another can be 
the object of penance. It is certain that one cannot exercise a pur- 
pose of amendment and of avoiding sin in the future for someone 
else, nor can he be contrite for another in the sense of withdrawing 
his will from the sinful object. He may feel sorrow and displeasure 
at the sins committed by others, but these sentiments spring from 
other virtues, e.g., charity, and are not properly part of penance 
which aims at a reconciliation of the sinner with God. It is evident 
too, that one cannot bring about as a proper effect the emendation 
of another’s life by being sorry for his own sins. 

The material object, therefore, of penance is sin, that is, each, 
every, and only personal sin, mortal or venial, remitted or un- 
remitted, together with punishment of sin as its debt. 


26“ offensam Dei et reatum poenae,” III, 85, 1, ad 3. 
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The Formal Object of Penance 


The formal object in general is that special aspect by which the 
material object is viewed. Now the material object of penance is 
sin. The special viewpoint which penance looks at sin, as has been 
already seen from St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas, is as something 
to be destroyed by satisfaction and emendation. Sin, in itself, is an 
aversion from God and a conversion to creatures. By sin the rights 
of God are injured. Compensation or satisfaction for this injury is 
made through a contrite emendation or change of will; that is, the 
will turns away from the sinful object and turns toward God, its 
rightful end, once more. The formal object of penance, then, is satis- 
faction for an offense to God made through and in a contrite 
emendation or conversion of will. 

If inquiry is made further, we see that two elements are involved 
here, satisfaction and contrition. Satisfaction in general covers the 
compensation made to God for the injury of sin. Sin, however, has 
a twofold element, an aversion from God and a conversion to crea- 
tures. As such it carries with it what theologians call the reatus 
culpae and the reatus poenae. Now strictly, the compensation made 
for the former is accomplished by contrition, the primary act of 
penance, whereas satisfaction strictly is the compensation made for 
reatus poenaeé. Both elements, however, are separated only by a 
logical distinction since one includes the other, and one actualizes 
or informs the other. 


Definition of Penance As a Virtue 


From the formal object of penance as a primary specificative, but 
also from a consideration of its material object, and from the act 
of penance and its species as a potential part of justice, we are now 
ready to give a definition of penance as a virtue: Penance is a special 
virtue inclining the sinner to make satisfaction in a contrite con- 
version of will for the injury to God through sin.?? 


27 After noting the various definitions of penance as given by Peter Lombard 
from the Fathers and other writers, St. Thomas accepts that offered by the 
Master of the Sentences: “Poenitentia est virtus vel gratia, qua commissa 
mala cum emendationis proposito plangimus et odimus et plangenda ulterius 
committere nolumus; quia poenitentia vera est in animo dolore et odire vitia.” 
In IV Sent., d. 14, q.1, a.l, ad 6 (Paris: Lethielleux, 1947, Vol. 4). Cf. the text 
of Peter Lombard in St. Bonaventure’s Opera Omnia, ibid., Vol. IV, p. 315. 
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The Subject of Penance 


After dealing with the essence of penance in their first three 
articles, both St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure turn their attention 
to other phases of the virtue. The Seraphic Doctor indicates the 
change by beginning a new article dealing with the general subject 
of the relationship of penance. Under this heading he treats three 
questions: the subject of penance, the principle or origin of penance, 
and the place of penance in the order of virtues. 

St. Bonaventure asks what faculty of the soul does penance reside 
in, while St. Thomas directly inquires whether the will is properly 
the subject of penance (In IV Sent., d.14, p. 1, a.2, q.1, and III, 85, 
4 respectively). The latter solves the question very simply. As a 
passion or a kind of sorrow, says St. Thomas, penance is in the 
concupiscible faculty; as a virtue penance is a part of justice. Since 
justice is in the will, so, too, is penance. 

In a long article the Seraphe Doctor concludes that penance is in 
the irascible faculty. What does that mean? By an attentive read- 
ing, we may see that St. Bonaventure supposes a distinction between 
a twofold irascible appetite, one of which resides in the sense faculty 
and the other in the rational or “affective” faculty. It seems safe to 
say that the Franciscan Doctor intends the seat or subject of 
penance to be basically the will, but because it has a function of an 
irascible nature, namely, of detesting and hating sin, he speaks of it 
as in the irascible faculty. 


The Principle or Origin of Penance 


The question is asked by both Doctors, “Whether penance 
originates from fear?” Both answer first with a general distinction. 
St. Bonaventure puts it succinctly this way: “The origin of penance 
effectively is God; dispositively, ourselves.” ** St. Thomas gives a 
similar distinction when he says that penance may be taken in two 
ways, as a habit and as certain acts. 

As a habit, continues the Angelic Doctor in the fifth article of 
his eighty-fifth question, penance is infused by God immediately 
without our operating, but not without our dispositive cooperation. 


28 “Tjicendum, quod origo poenitentiae virtutis effectuva Deus est, sed dis- 
positiva a nobis, .. .” In IV Sent., 14, p.1, a.2, q.2, ibid., IV, p. 327. 
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That is, penance is an essentially supernatural and infused habit or 
virtue. The Council of Trent indicates that penance is not less super- 
natural than faith, hope, or charity by saying that each comes 
through the Holy Spirit.?° At the same time, however, penance is an 
act in which man cooperates with God. 

In the act of penance various other acts are involved. Both St. 
Bonaventure and St. Thomas give these acts according to a certain 
order. The former says that first it is necessary to know the good- 
ness and justice of God and the fact that one has committed an evil 
deed which displeases God’s goodness and merits God’s punishment. 
Secondly, it is necessary to know the mercy of God by which He is 
ready to forgive every contrite soul. By knowledge of the first ele- 
ment, fear arises; by knowledge of the second hope is generated; 
and from both comes the will to return to God and make satisfac- 
tion. Fear, then, is the origin of penance as an impelling motive. 

St. Thomas’ order consists first in the operation of God turning 
the heart, then faith, servile fear, hope, charity, and finally filial 
fear. 

In all of this there are several things to be noted: First, we have a 
two fold order to consider, an order of precedence and an order of 
influence. In the order of precedence, then, first comes the actual 
grace of God; secondly, reason operates and thirdly the will moves 
in various acts of fear, hope, and charity. But this precedence does 
not mean that each of the various acts must be present as formal 
and distinct acts before one can perform an act of penance. It is 
sufficient that they be present virtually, especially in an eminent 
way in the virtue of charity. Moreover, it does not seem that all 
these acts would have to be present in every act of penance. What 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure are giving us is the normal order 
according to the natural disposition of men. 

Secondly, in the order of influence of various elements producing 
the act of penance, first place must be given to the grace of God. On 
the part of man, the first principle is naturally the habit itself of 
penance from whence the act is elicited. But if we ask what is the 
proper first principle in the order of motives influencing the pro- 


29 Cf. “Si quis dixerit, sime praeveniente Spiritus Sancti inspiratione atque 
elus adiutorio hominem credere, sperare et diligere aut poenitere posse, sicut 
oportet, ut e1 justificationis gratia conferatur: A.S.” Sess. 6, can. 3, D.B., 813. 
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duction of an act of penance, St. Thomas will answer, fear: servile 
fear as a remote principle or first movement of the appetite, and 
filial fear as the immediate and proper principle.®° 

If we go one step further and ask, Why fear? St. Bonaventure will 
tell us that the sinner does not have love of God but of himself, and 
this love generates penance only when he fears.*? St. Thomas gives 
as his reason that contraries are the principles of contraries. If de- 
light of sin attracts to sin, then bitterness of punishment retracts 
from sin. Fear, then, which looks to punishment is the principle of 
penance, the revoker of sin.*? 


The Place of Penance Among the Virtues 


The final question in the treatment of St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas on the virtue of penance is: “Whether penance is the first of 
the virtues?” (a.2, q.3 and a. 6 respectively) Both the Franciscan 
Doctor and the Dominican consider the place of penance according 
to priority. As an infused virtue, then, both St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure say that there is no priority to penance because all of 
the infused virtues begin to be at the same time in the soul. This is 
true even though some of the infused virtues, as the theological vir- 
tues, are clearly more excellent by reason of their object. 

If we look at the act of penance and the part it plays in justifica- 
tion, St. Bonaventure declares that it is first insofar as grace coming 
from God to justify the sinner looks first to the act of penance.** 

St. Thomas, on the other hand, prefers to consider the matter of 
penance as an act according to a twofold priority, that of time and 
nature. If we compare the acts of the virtues then in regard to their 
priority in the order of time, penance is prior when it is involved in 
the actual justification of the sinner since it paves the way for the 
introduction of the other virtues together with grace. However, it 


30 Cf. “Sic igitur patet quod actus poenitentiae a timore servili procedit 
sicut a primo motu affectus ad hoc ordinante; a timore autem filiali sicut ab 
immediato et proximo principio.” III, 85, 5. 


31“ | | peccator non habet amorem Dei, sed sui; et iste amor nunquam 
generat poenitentiam, nisi quia timet; . . .” ibid. 

32 Cf. In IV Sent., d.14, q.1, a.2, no. 2, ibid., p. 594. 

33 Cf, “. .. gratia adveniens per modum reparantis et expelentis culpam 


immediate respicit motum vel actum poenitentiae.” a. 2, q. 3, ibid., Vol. IV, 
p. 328. 
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is not prior in the order of time if it is simply a question of the acts 
of virtues without regard to the effecting of justification. St. Thomas 
points out, for example, that acts of dead faith and hope and an act 
of servile fear can precede the act and habit of penance. 

In the order of nature, that is, insofar as the act of one virtue 
presupposes the act of another, penance is posterior to the theo- 
logical virtues. The reason is that in the justification of the sinner 
the act of penance for the love of God, which is contrition, is pre- 
ceded in nature by an act of faith quickened by charity. As a matter 
of fact, in this case the act of the virtue of penance results from the 
love of God.** 

In the order of nature penance is also posterior to the moral vir- 
tues because that which is per se precedes that which is per accidens. 
Now the other virtues look to man’s good by their very nature, but 
penance is only necessary if sin occurs.*° 

According to the order of nature then penance is neither prior to 
the theological nor to the moral virtues. However, penance does 
have a certain excellence and preeminence among the virtues. Before 
concluding the present section on the place of penance therefore, it 
will be useful to consider this excellence. 


Excellence of Penance According to Essence 


The above mentioned articles of St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure 
(a. 6 and a.2, q.3 respectively) treated of penance according to its 
excellence of priority. The present discussion concerns the excellence 
of penance according to its essence, that is, according to its objects, 
material and formal. 

Since the material object of penance is sin, penance from this 
point of view is inferior to all the other virtues. It is inferior to the 
moral virtues whose object is to regulate the moral acts of man and 
so make him perfect. A fortior it is inferior to the theological vir- 
tues whose object is God. 

In its formal and proper object, however, penance appears to be 

34 Cf. “. . . motus liberi arbitrii in Deum, qui est actus fidei par caritatem 
formatus, et motus liberi arbitrii in peceatum, qui est actus poenitentiae. 
Horum tamen duorum actuum primus naturaliter precedit secundum: nam 
actus poenitentiae virtutis est contra peccatum ex amore Dei, unde primus 


actus est ratio et causa secundi.” III, 85, 6. 
SoiC he Lisp G: 
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more excellent than all the other moral virtues except prudence. 
Since prudence is the first of the moral virtues, regulating the whole 
order of human acts, penance, as the other virtues, depends upon it. 
But penance is more excellent than Justice because its object has 
an immediate reference to God. It is true that it cannot pay back to 
God full equality, as justice does to the one owed, but this imperfec- 
tion in penance regards its potentiality as justice rather than its 
excellence as a virtue. Moreover, penance deals with the rights of 
God which are infinite; and, the satisfaction it gives, although 
necessarily imperfect and incomplete, involves the offering of a 
contrite and humble heart to God. 

Penance is clearly more excellent than fortitude and temperance 
which regulate man’s sense appetites. Penance, as has been said, 
has God as its end, and is concerned with the operation of the will. 

It seems that penance is even more excellent than the virtue of 
religion insofar as it offers to God something intrinsic, namely, con- 
trition and satisfaction, whereas religion offers to God something 
extrinsic, that is, honor. In addition, the contrition which proceeds 
from an act of love of God and satisfaction made for the offended 
rights of God as a potential act of justice seem to be higher than 
the rendering of honor to God through an act of religion. 


Universal Excellence of Penance 


Penance has another excellence. It is as a general virtue, not in 
the sense considered before as a kind of subservient quality or con- 
dition of all virtues, but in some way as comprising the characteris- 
tics of all the virtues. 

In itself, as referring to God, penance has an affinity with the 
theological virtues whose object is God. St. Thomas comments, 
“Consequently penance comprises faith in Christ’s Passion, whereby 
we are cleansed of our sins, with hope for pardon, and hatred of vice, 
which pertains to charity.” *° 

As a moral virtue, penance comes under prudence which directs 
all the moral virtues. It is a potential part of justice and hence has 
the character of this virtue. Through its relationship with justice it 


36 “Unde poenitentia est cum fide passionis Christi, per quam iustificamur 
a peccatis; et cum spe veniae; et cum odio vitiorum, quod pertinet ad carita- 
tem.” ITI, 85, 3 ad 4. 
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also has the character of fortitude and temperance inasmuch as it 
pertains to justice to abstain from pleasure, a function of temper- 
ance, and to bear with hardships, an act belonging to fortitude. 

In another way penance is connected with the other virtues inso- 
far as it is a detestation of all sins. Now all virtues oppose their 
respective opposite sins. Hence penance has an affinity with them in 
this. But there is more to the affinity than a parallel movement away 
from sin. Each of the virtues radically calls for a detestation of the 
sin opposite to itself as destructive of its end and being, but because 
of the nature of each particular virtue, none except penance can per- 
form this act of detestation and destruction of sin.** 

Finally, penance is connected with other virtues inasmuch as it 
may be commanded by them, especially by charity. In turn it 
directs the acts of other virtues in making satisfaction. 


The Necessity of Penance 


A final question of the present treatment on the theology of the 
virtue of penance and one following closely upon the consideration 
of the place and excellence of penance is the necessity of penance. 

Theologians usually consider necessity under the twofold heading 
of necessity of means and necessity of precept. Penance is necessary 
according to each. 

The object of penance is sin, mortal and venial. The question, 
then, of the necessity of penance by necessity of means is whether 
sin can be forgiven without penance. In the case of mortal sin, it is 
clear that penance is necessary for forgiveness. Mortal sin is a full 
turning away from God; it is only by a turning to God again with 
contrition and purpose of amendment that forgiveness is possible. 
If it were possible to have forgiveness without penance, there would 
exist an impossible situation of the sinner being a friend of God at 
the very same time that he was an enemy.** 

In the case of venial sin penance is also necessary, but since venial 
sin does not separate man from God completely, a distinction must 
be made. Because venial sin has the reason of sin, that is a turning 
away from God, penance per se is necessary for its forgiveness; 


37 Cf, “Ex quo aliquis peccatum incurrit, caritas et fides et misericordia non 
liberant hominem a peccato sine poenitentia.” III, 84, 5, ad 2. 
38 Cf. III, 86, 2. 
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however, per accidens, that is, in a case where for some reason or 
other the sinner does not advert to his sin, virtual penance contained 
in an act of charity is sufficient for forgiveness.*® Therefore, both in 
mortal and venial sin penance is necessary by necessity of means. 

Penance is also necessary by necessity of precept. No theologian 
of note denies this. The New Testament clearly states the necessity 
of penance. Our Lord, at the very outset of His public life before 
He enunciated any of the great truths He had come to teach, 
preached penance.*’ He repeated His injunction solemnly under the 
form, “Unless you do penance . . .”*1 The Apostles followed their 
Master and also preached penance with no less insistence,‘? so that 
we may say without difficulty that this is the Gospel teaching.** 


Summary of the Theology of Penance 


Not all the theology on penance as a virtue has been given in the 
foregoing. What has been presented, however, will, it is hoped, be 
sufficient for the present purposes. We may summarize the im- 
portant points as follows: 

The notion of penance as given by its Greek equivalent, metanora, 
in the New Testament, in the Apostolic Fathers, and in the ecclesi- 
astical writers up to the third century is a conversion from sin 
which implies contrition, confession, amendment, and satisfaction. 
Penance is a virtue. Indeed, it is a special virtue different and 
distinct from all others. Nevertheless, it is a potential part of 
commutative justice insofar as it attempts to repair the injustice to 
God wrought by sin. The primary act of penance is contrition, that 
is, sorrow, detestation for sin, and purpose of amendment. Sin is 
the material object of penance: each, every, and only personal sin, 
mortal or venial, remitted or unremitted, together with punishment 
of sin as its debt. The formal object of penance is satisfaction made 
through and in a contrite conversion of will for offenses to God. 
From its objects penance is defined: A special virtue inclining the 


EM Cie, TOOL syn ae 

40 Matt. 4:17. Cf. Citations previously made for the occurrence of metanoia 
41 Luke 13:3. 

42 Cf. Acts 2:38, Apoc. 2:5, etc. 

43 Cf. The New Testament Concept of Metanoia, ibid., passim. 
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sinner to make satisfaction in a contrite conversion of will for the 
injury to God through sin. 

The virtue of penance, as a part of justice, resides in the will. As 
a habit, penance is infused immediately by God. Fear is the prin- 
ciple behind the act of penance: servile fear as a remote principle 
and filial fear as the immediate and proper principle. Penance is 
prior in the order of time to the acts of all the other virtues when 
it is involved in the actual justification of the sinner, but otherwise 
it is neither prior in the order of time nor of nature. The theological 
virtues are more excellent than penance. Penance, however, is higher 
in excellence than all the moral virtues except prudence. Penance 
also has the excellence of a general virtue, that is, in some way it 
comprises the characteristics of the other virtues. Finally, penance 
is necessary both by necessity of means and of precept for the for- 
giveness of sin. 


Spirituality of Penance 


After dealing with the theology of penance, it is fitting to next 
say something about the spirituality of penance. In doing so there is 
no intention of separating the “theology” of penance from the 
“spirituality” of penance. Spirituality to be sound must be based 
on theology. Actually, moreover, spirituality is a part of theology, 
namely, that part which deals with Christian perfection and the 
ways that lead to it.*# 

The reason for considering the spirituality of penance is simple. 
The present meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference deals 
with the renovatio accommodata and the Franciscan life. According 
to both spirituality is paramount. The renovatio accommodata in- 
tended by the Holy Father deals particularly with the religious life 
whose object is Christian perfection. Franciscanism is the renewal 
of all things in Christ, that is, the Gospel perfection.*® 

By the spirituality of penance then we mean that aspect of 


44 Cf. “Spirituality is that part of theology which deals with Christian per- 
fection and the ways that lead to it.” Christian Spirituality, Pierre Pourrat, 
S.S. (trans. by W. H. Mitchell and S. P. Jacques, New York: P. J. Kenedy, 
1922), Vol. I, p. v. 

45JIn all attempts to define Franciscan spirituality, everyone agrees that 
evangelical perfection holds a central part. Cf. F.£.C., Vol. XXIX, (1948), 
Demletts 
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penance which deals with Christian perfection. Under this heading 
we will consider: a) A clarification of concepts; b) penance as the 
foundation of the spiritual life; c) motives for penance; d) the 
duration of penance; e) the qualities of perfect penance; f) the use- 
fulness of penance. 


A Clarification of Concepts 


In the general congress concerning the states of perfection held 
in Rome in 1950, comparatively little attention was given to 
penance as such. Passing references were made, but no single paper 
dealt with penance alone. The nearest to formal treatment is given 
in the general section entitled, “Tradition and the Sense of Renova- 
tion Related to Both Common and Special Elements of the States of 
Perfection,” and under the particular section pertaining to, “Fidelity 
and Renovation in the Ordinary System of Spiritual Means to 
Acquire Perfection.” *° Here such things are dealt with as oral and 
mental prayer, examen of conscience, spiritual exercises (retreats), 
and recreation. Penance is treated together with mortification and 
made synonymous with it.*7 

Is penance identical with mortification? At the first Canadian 
Religious Congress held in 1954, one of the discussion committees 
considered the difference between penance and self-denial or morti- 
fication. The committee noted that the terms are often confused by 
spiritual writers and spoke of the distinction between the two as 
important if the spiritual life is to be guided along positive rather 
than negative lines. Penance, the participants held, is the use of 
suffering to pay the debt created by sin. Self-denial, on the other 
hand, when it fulfills its true purpose, is valuable in the service of 
something positive, namely, the removal of obstacles that stand in 
the way of progress in the ordering of love.** 

The distinction is interesting. It seems clear, first of all, that the 
distinction is valid if we look at penance and mortification in them- 
selves. Penance, as has been shown above, is a special virtue. 
Mortification, as the “struggle against our evil inclinations in order 


46 Cf. Acta et Documenta (Romae: Editiones Paulinae, 1950), Vol. II, p. 
183 sqq. 

47 Cf. ibid., p. 185, 198, 198, 232. 

48 Cf. Proceedings, (Section II and IV—English Speaking Religious Men and 
Women, Ottawa, 1954), p. 80. 
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to subject them to the will, and the will to God,” * is rather the 
act of the particular virtues involved in attaining control over evil 
inclinations. Moreover, the object of penance is sin already com- 
mitted; the object of mortification is the inclination toward sin. 
Furthermore, the end of penance is to make satisfaction to God for 
injury done. Mortification, on the other hand, purposes to attain a 
right ordering of man’s acts. 

One of the chief differences between penance and mortification, it 
was asserted above, is that penance tends to imprint a negative 
aspect on the spiritual life, whereas mortification serves the positive 
nature of spirituality. Is this true? It seems safer to say rather that 
both penance and mortification have a negative and a positive 
element. 

From various expressions in the New Testament such as: “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself’; “Every one of you 
that does not renounce all that he possesses cannot be my disciple”; 
“Mortify therefore your members ... But if by the Spirit you 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live,” °° it is evident that 
mortification has a negative element, namely, detachment, renuncia- 
tion, despoiling of self. From other citations,*! it is possible to see 
positive elements in mortification: “the struggle against the evil 
tendencies of nature, the effort to curb and deaden them, a cruci- 
fixion, a death of the old man and his lusts, in order to live Christ’s 
own life.” >? 

Penance has a negative aspect in its material object. It deals with 
the lack of due moral perfection which is sin. Yet it has also a posi- 
tive aspect in the satisfaction and adherence it offers to God. Re- 
turning God’s rights has the positive nature of justice. Restoration 
of the right order in the conversion of the will to God and aversion 
from sin is also a positive element of penance. 

Penance and mortification are distinct. Yet spiritual writers do 
consider them together. Is there any way in which they are con- 
nected? 


*9 The Spiritual Life, Adolphe Tanquerey, SS., (trans. by Herman Branderis, 
S.S., 2nd rev. ed., Tournai, Belgium: Desclee, 1930), p. 364. 

50 Cf. Luke 9:23; Luke 14:33; Col. 3:5; Rom. 8:13. 

*1 Cf. Gal. 5:24; Col. 3:3; Col. 3:9,10. 

52 Tanquerey, ibid., p. 363. 
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Penance, as has been said, is a special virtue inclining the sinner 
to make satisfaction for the injury done to God by sin. The special 
object and special act of the virtue is satisfaction, in which com- 
pensation is made according to some equality of justice. Now satis- 
faction may be considered from a two fold point of view. It may be 
looked upon as the proper act of the virtue of penance, that is, the 
very act, or at least the intention, of compensating for sin. This is 
the elicited act of the virtue of penance. On the other hand penance 
may command an act of another virtue to its own end. Every act 
of any virtue insofar as it can be commanded as a work of satis- 
faction is subject to penance. 

It is particularly under the latter aspect that we may find a com- 
mon meeting ground of penance and mortification. Given a suitable 
material act of a virtue, it may receive the formality of either 
penance or mortification. For example, the act of fasting may be 
penitential by reason of the intention of the agent performing the 
act as satisfaction for sin; it may be an act of mortification if the 
agent intends by it to control his appetite for food and to subject 
that appetite to the will. In certain areas, therefore, it is possible to 
have the same material act for penance and mortification. 

As a consequence of this connection we may have divisions of 
‘“yenitential works” corresponding to those of mortification, namely, 
penance concerning the exterior senses, the interior senses, and the 
higher faculties of intellect and will; acts of the evangelical counsels, 
poverty, chastity, and obedience; voluntary and received or im- 
pressed penances, etc. 

Penance has another connection with mortification. The purpose 
of mortification is to subject evil inclinations to the will and the will 
to God; that is, the end of mortification is to establish the right 
order or relationship between man and God in order that man may 
live properly. 

Penance, as a part of justice, aims at establishing an equality by 
compensating for the injuries done through sin. Thus, like mortifica- 
tion the purpose of penance is to establish a right order between 
man and God. Penance accomplishes this order by punishing the 
sin through contrition and satisfaction. As such penance is vindic- 
tive. But penance is also medicinal. St. Thomas says that justice 
aims not only at removing inequality, but also in safeguarding 
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equality for the future. In like manner penance or satisfaction, de- 
clares the Angelic Doctor, for past sins not only heals them but also 
preserves the penitent from future sins.°? In this way therefore as 
well penance is similar to mortification. 


Penance and Reparation 


Another distinction which must be made is that between penance 
and reparation. 

In the revelations of Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary, a request 
was made that reparation be offered to the Sacred Heart for all the 
ingratitude, outrages, and sins committed by men.** At Fatima on 
June 13, 1917, Our Lady told the three children to whom she ap- 
peared: “Sacrifice yourself for sinners, and say often, especially 
when you make sacrifices, ‘Oh, Jesus, it is for love of You, for the 
conversion of sinners, and in reparation for the offenses committed 
against the Immaculate Heart of Mary.’” *° Early in the thirteenth 
century Our Lady appeared to St. Lutgarde and urged, in view of 
the sins of men, “Do thou, therefore, do penance, and fast seven 
years, and appease the anger of my Son which hangs heavy over the 
whole earth.” °° 

In all of the above cases satisfaction is requested for sin. This 
compensation is called “reparation” or “penance.” Are the two terms 
synonymous? Strictly speaking, as has been indicated under the 
material object of penance, the virtue of penance deals with per- 
sonal sin alone. One cannot therefore do penance for another’s sins. 
Reparation, as a general term signifying satisfaction for sin, may 
include expiation for personal sin. Ordinarily, however, it signifies 
compensation for the sins of others to God.** 

There is a similarity, however, between reparation and penance in 
that both are satisfaction for sin. Moreover, the motive of each is 

53 Suppl. q.12, a.3. 

54 Cf. Devotion to the Sacred Heart, Louis Verheylezoon, $.J., (Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1955). 

55 More About Fatuma, V. Montes de Oca, C.S.Sp., (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1948), p. 20. 

56 What Are These Wounds? Thomas Merton (Milwaukee: Bruce), p. 39, 40. 

57 “Reparation 1s commonly used in the sense of compensating for others. 
Clearly this does not exclude the idea of expiating cne’s own faults .. .” The 


Ideal of Reparation, Raoul Plus, SJ., (trans. by Madame Cecilia, London: 
Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, 1921), p. 30. 
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charity, primarily in the case of reparation and (under ordinary 
circumstances) secondarily—but nevertheless effectively—in the 
case of penance. Finally, both are of the same spirit, and produce 
similar acts of penitence. 


Penance As the Foundation of the Spiritual Life 


In his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, St. 
Thomas points out that different virtues are said to be the founda- 
tion of the spiritual life according to different viewpoints. Faith may 
be said to be the foundation without qualification, but humility, 
charity, fortitude, and penance are fundamental from different 
points of view. The particular aspect of penance is the destruction 
of sin. But it is necessary first of all to destroy the edifice of Satan 
in order to build a spiritual life. Therefore, from this point of view, 
penance is the foundation of the spiritual life.** 


Motives For Penance 


There are many motives which can inspire penance. Some of these 
have been given before when the genesis of an act of penance was 
discussed. St. Thomas, for example, gives faith, servile fear, hope, 
charity, and filial fear.°° The Dictionnare de Theologie Catholique 
mentions motives taken from the virtues of charity, hope, religion, 
and justice.®’ St. Bonaventure recommends five motives: “Recall, 
first, the sins committed and be ashamed; then recall the grace lost 
and grieve; thirdly, recall divine justice and fear; fourthly, recall 
the eternal punishment and tremble; fifthly, recall the divine mercy 
and love. Through these five motives descend into the pool of 
penance.” ° 

Elsewhere St. Bonaventure says that there are five saving thoughts 
which should keep every soul in penance. “The first is the idea of 
guilt, whereby we are all worthy of punishment if we do not repent 
of our sins. The second is the thought of the severity of the Judge in 


58 In IV Sent., d.14, q.1, a.2, q.3 sed contra. 

59 TTI, 85, 5. 

60 Tbid., Vol. XII, 1, col. 744. 

61 Collationes in Joannem, coll. 20, n.4, Vol. VI of Opera Omnia, zbid., p. 560. 
Cf. Spiritual Exercises According to Saimt Bonaventure, Dominic Faccin, 
O.F.M., (trans. by Owen Anthony Colligan, Saint Bonaventure, N.Y.: The 
Franciscan Institute, 1955), p. 88. 
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the next world . . . The third is the realization of the opportunity 
provided by the place, for there is no place for repentance in the 
next world; . . . The fourth is the thought of the uncertainty of our 
own present state . .. The fifth is the thought of the uncertainty 
of the last day or of the hour of our death . . .” © 

No doubt there are other motives. A full enumeration need not 
concern us here. Moreover, in practice hardly any one motive 
operates alone, but rather penance is produced through a combina- 
tion of motives. What combination? The motives influencing 
penance depend upon the spiritual condition of the penitent, his 
psychological make-up, and of course, the grace of God. For ex- 
ample, a man away from the sacraments a long time is apt to be 
influenced chiefly by fear of God’s punishments and the loss of his 
soul; for a proficient in the spiritual life the motive of love will 
be uppermost. A sanguine temperament will be influenced by hope 
of pardon; a phlegmatic temperament by the stimulating motive of 
God’s justice, ete. 

In the case of a penitent who has been restored to peace and who 
is sincerely trying to advance in the spiritual life, the regretful 
remembrance of the evil and injustice of sin can still stimulate him 
to penance. If he looks upon God as his Father, his Friend, his 
Savior, a continued declaration of sorrow, a protestation and 
detestation of sin, and a resolution not to fall into sin again is a 
natural consequence. The more the penitent is purified the more he 
loathes his sin; the closer he comes to God, the deeper is his shame 
and regret. As the penitent advances in the spiritual life, he recog- 
nizes his duties more keenly, and the justice of God assumes a 
stronger place in his satisfaction for past defections. As he loves 
God more, he sees with greater pain how ungrateful he has been and 
strives with renewed zeal to show his love by works of penance. 
Thus the seeker of perfection goes from one motive to another, 
always advancing but also always going back and finding newer 
strength in motives that stimulated him previously. 

There is one motive, however, which helps to inform many if not 
all others. It is the fact of our incorporation into Christ. By baptism 


62 Sermo, Feria 6 Post 1 Dominicam Quadragesimae, Schema primae partis, 
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every Christian shares in the life of the Redeemer. Through sanc- 
tifying grace we possess a created participation in the divine nature. 
Since, therefore, we share in the life of Christ, we should also share 
in His sentiments. 

According to Catholic doctrine Our Lord did not have the virtue 
of penance since He was free from sin, but He, above all men, knew 
what sin meant, and therefore in His love made full atonement for 
mankind’s sins. At the same time it may be said that He had the 
virtue of penance in an eminent and improper sense by which He 
had the greatest sorrow and detestation of sin.°? Every Christian 
has a supreme motive in following Christ. 


The Duration of Penance 


Sin as an offense against God has a quasi-infinite quality since 
it is measured not only by the thing done but also and especially by 
the One offended. Satisfaction, therefore, according to a full equality 
of justice cannot be made. Yet the penitent must do something to 
restore the injured rights of God. The question then arises, how 
long should penance last? Should it continue until the end of life? 
Or is it sufficient that it be for a time only? 

In answering these questions a distinction must be made between 
exterior penance, interior penance, and the act of penance. Exterior 
penance, whether it be commanded by the virtue in the form of a 
sensible sorrow for sin, or elicited by the virtue of penance as satis- 
faction for the temporal punishment due to sin, need not last until 
the end of life, but only for a fixed time according to the measure 
of the sin in its temporal effects. This is in accord with justice. 

Interior penance, however, considered as a habit should be con- 
tinuous and last until the end of life in a twofold manner. First, in 
a negative way the penitent should keep the virtue of penance 
always and do nothing which would expel it by sin. Secondly, the 
penitent, through the virtue, should always possess a displeasure at 
his past sins. St. Thomas remarks that if he were to act otherwise, 


63 Cf. “Ceterum nemo negabit Christum habuisse virtutem Poenitentiae eo 
eminenti sed impropriissimo senso, a _ theologica conversatione prorsus 
abiciendo, quod ex motivo aliarum virtutum, praecipue charitatis, justitiae et 
religionis, maxima detestatione et tristia ad peccata aliena affectus fuerit et 
pro illis toto corde vice nostra satisfecerit, praebens ‘maximum exemplum 
poenitentibus.’ ” Doronzo, tbid., p. 391. 
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that is, if he were to be pleased at his sins, he would for this very 
reason fall into sin and lose the fruit of pardon.®* 

As is evident, the act of penance cannot be continued at all times. 
One cannot elicit an act of penance continuously in a positive way 
by recalling his sins at every minute of the day. However, in a 
negative way he should elicit an act of penance whenever there may 
be danger that he will be pleased in any way with his past sins. 
Moreover, acts of penance for sin can be frequently elicited through- 
out life. Such acts are highly meritorious for the soul. They are, in 
addition, profitable in the sense that the penitent is removed further 
from the possibility of sin, since the repeated rejection of sin 
strengthens the will. Finally, as the soul advances in the spiritual 
life there is a clearer realization of the terrible nature of sin, and 
consequently a stronger desire to both flee from it and to make up 
for past transgressions by fervent acts of penance. 


The Qualities of Perfect Penance 


The author of the Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bonaven- 
ture indicates that, if penance is to be perfect, it must fulfill five 
conditions: It must be prompt, humble, tearful, confident, and con- 
tinuous.® St. Bonaventure himself mentions seven conditions. He 
says that in order to penance to be perfect, it must be modest 
(pudorosa), sorrowful (dolorosa), tearful (lacrymosa), prompt 
(tempestiva), constant (continua), entire (integra), and propor- 
tionate or worthy (condigna).°* 

The Seraphic Doctor views these conditions as correctives of sin. 
Basically, the idea that St. Bonaventure gives is that penance is the 
reversal of sin, repairing what sin has destroyed, fulfilling where 
sin empties, turning to God where sin turns away. The quality of 
penance as modest, then, opposes the shamelessness and impudence 
of sin. Penance as sorrowful is against sin as concupiscence. The 
tears of penance are considered as washing away the uncleanness of 
sin. Man must be prompt to do penance in order to oppose the hard- 
ness of sin. The quality of constancy in penance repairs the in- 
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constancy shown by sin. Penance must cover the entire multitude of 
sins, and this is another quality of penance. Finally, it must be 
proportionate to the magnitude of sin. Penance informed by all of 
these qualities is perfect.*7 


The Usefulness of Penance 


It is fitting to end this section on the spirituality of penance by 
indicating its great usefulness. Penance is necessary for the forgive- 
ness of sin. After God in His mercy forgives the sin, however, 
penance is still useful for the merit it brings, for its power to pre- 
serve from future sin, and for its aid in helping the penitent to 
advance in the spiritual life. This it does by reminding him of his 
sin and thus fostering humility, by stimulating his love for God 
which in turn produces new works of penance, and by bringing to 
mind the mercy of God through which his sin has been forgiven. 

The author of the Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bona- 
venture gives three main advantages to the practice of penance. 
Basing his work on the writings of the Seraphic Doctor, Fr. Faccin 
says that first, “Penance cleanses us from every stain of sin and 
enriches us with the gift of grace.” Secondly, “Penance frees us from 
eternal punishment and disposes us for heavenly beatitude.” Thirdly, 
and finally, “Penance brings us a peaceful and happy life, even in 
this world.” We may conclude with the author: “How necessary, 
then, and how useful is true penance.” ® 


Summary of the Spirituality of Penance 


Penance is distinct from both mortification and _ reparation, 
although it has a close affinity with each. The foundation of the 
spiritual life is penance from the point of view that it destroys sin 
which is a necessary first step in the life of the spirit. There are 
many motives which can inspire penance. Normally they act in 
combination depending on the spiritual condition of the penitent, his 
psychological make-up, and the grace of God. Exterior penance, 
whether commanded or elicited, need last only for a fixed time ac- 
cording to the measure of sin in its temporal effects. Interior 
penance, as a habit, should last until the end of life. The act of 
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penance cannot be continuous, but should be performed at special 
times. Perfect penance according to St. Bonaventure must have 
seven qualities. Finally, penance is not only necessary but highly 
useful for the gaining of merit, for preserving the penitent from 
future sin, and for helping him to advance in the spiritual life. 


Il. PENANCE IN THE FRANCISCAN LIFE 


The second division of this paper deals with the spirit of penance 
in the Franciscan life. The subject admits of development along 
different lines. One method is to trace a history of penance in the 
Franciscan Order from the beginning down to the present day. An- 
other way to deal with the topic is to give an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of penance as practiced by Franciscans. Both these methods 
are possible. I prefer, however, to try a third way. Penance in the 
Franciscan life at any age takes its form and ideal from the spirit 
and practice of penance in the life of St. Francis. By going back 
therefore to the Founder of the Franciscan Order we shall have that 
which is constant and enduring as well as that which we may call 
essential in the spirit of penance as found in the Franciscan life. 

The study of the spirit and practice of penance in the life of St. 
Francis is useful not only for the light it gives us in relation to the 
Franciscan life, but also for the valuable background it furnishes in 
treating that life according to a renovatio accommodata. However, 
the life of St. Francis is well known, and therefore, what is given 
below is merely a brief summary of the material taken from 
standard reference works on the Saint without any attempt at an 
original presentation. It is arranged according to two main parts: 
first, the fact of penance in the life of St. Francis, and secondly, 
some of the main characteristics of St. Francis’ spirit of penance. 


The Fact of Penance 


St. Francis’ life was the life of the Gospel. The Gospel preaching 
of Our Lord and His apostles is a message of penance, and therefore, 
since the purpose of the Saint was to preach a life based on Chris- 
tian ideals, both his message and the whole Franciscan movement 
was called the “preaching of penance.” The Friars called themselves 
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the ‘Brothers of Penance of Assisi.” The Third Order, following 
the example of the first and second orders, is called the “Order of 
Penance.” In his last testament, looking back on his life, the 
Poverello says, “The Lord gave me, Brother Francis, thus to begin 
to do penance.” 

St. Francis’ whole life was one of penance. It included in its scope 
his practice of poverty, chastity, obedience, humility, simplicity, 
etc. In a special way, however, it consisted in extraordinary prac- 
tices of penance and mortification. These were so severe that people 
looked upon him as a fool. His clothing, which he wore day and 
night, was the absolutely poorest that he could lay his hands on. 
His bed was mostly the naked ground. He used a stone, a block of 
wood, or a rolled-up sack for a pillow. Often he slept in a cramped or 
sitting position. 

In eating the Saint was rigorous to an almost unbelievable degree. 
He denied himself of all that was not absolutely necessary to sustain 
life. Most of the year was spent in long periods of fast. It is not too 
~much to say that he lived in a perpetual Lent. At one time he fasted 
for forty days in imitation of the Savior, but took half a loaf of 
bread toward the end of the fast in order that he might not boast 
he had fasted as long as his Master. Even when he did eat he would 
seldom eat cooked food and if he did it was in minute quantities. 

St. Francis added other mortifications and penances. He chastised 
his body at all times with the utmost severity. Nor did the state of 
his health matter. Even when ill he managed to buffet his body as 
his worst enemy. Finally, during the last two years of his life the 
Saint heroically bore with all the sufferings occasioned by the 
stigmata. The Poverello was truly a saint of penance. 


Love of the Cross 


St. Francis was influenced tremendously in his spirit and practice 
of penance by his love for Christ on the cross. Fr. Vitus of Bussum, 
O.F.M.Cap., remarks that, “Francis directed his contemplation, his 
burning sighs and desires toward the mystery of Jesus Christ poor 
and crucified. In the measure in which his love grew, his desire to 
experience in himself at least a part of Our Lord’s sufferings on the 
Cross also increased. That explains the very severe and harsh 
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penances which Francis practiced throughout his entire life.” % 
Toward the close of his life St. Francis received the fitting climax of 
his devotion to the cross. Fr. Vitus continues: “The miracle of the 
Stigmatization is the divine seal whereby God destined our Seraphic 
Father and his whole family to the spirit of penance in imitation of 
Christ crucified. The penance of the Cross is our distinctive charac- 
teristic, our virtue of predilection, our special glory.” 7° 


Moderation 


Contrary to his own practice, St. Francis urged moderation on his 
followers in the practice of penance. The Poverello considered him- 
self a greater sinner than the others and, therefore, felt that he had 
to do more than anyone else, but he wished his brothers to keep 
within the bounds of prudence in their vigils, their fasting, and their 
other practices of penance. At times he would publicly reprimand 
those who went to excess. Brother Body, he would say reprovingly, 
must be treated mildly and sensibly. 

The moderation ordered by St. Francis in the practice of penance 
truly stems from the spirit of the Saint. There was no insincerity or 
inconsistency between his practice and his preaching. St. Bonaven- 
ture says that, “The more that saintly men advance in the dignity 
of virtues before God, the more sharply they discern their un- 
worthiness, because as they approach the light, they discover within 
themselves all that was formerly hidden from them.” 

This moderation also found its way into the Franciscan Order. 
Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap., shows how Franciscan penance was 
tempered and softened by a characteristic mildness, especially as 
compared with the older monastic rules. He takes two instances, 
corporal punishments and the precepts regarding food. In each the 
impress of St. Francis revealed itself in a far more lenient attitude.” 
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Cheerfulness 


Despite the severity of his penances, St. Francis had a cheerful- 
ness and joy which must be considered as a characteristic ac- 
companiment of his spirit of penance. Fr. Felder quotes St. Bona- 
venture, who says that the Saint “never ceased to clarify his soul 
in the rain of tears, . . . Yet though he shed streams of tears, he 
was filled with a certain heavenly joy ... and he unceasingly re- 
joiced over the works of the Lord.” 7? St. Francis was joyful because 
he was doing penance. Penance, mortification, and suffering became 
a joy for him. Not, of course, that he rejoiced in penance for its 
sake alone, but that by means of it he came closer to his Master. In 
turn the cross diffused a joy and cheerfulness over his whole life. 
The author of the Ideals of St. Francis comments: ‘The sweetness 
of the cross of Christ was verified in his entire life of poverty, 
humility, and penance.” 74 


Inspired By the Gospel 


The characteristic of St. Francis’ penance which, in a sense, covers 
all the other characteristics and which is indeed the broad basis of 
his whole spiritual life, is that it was inspired by the Gospel. The 
Poverello’s penance was his own: its peculiar form, its duration, its 
intensity. But the authorization for it, its direction and inspiration 
came from the Gospel. The ideal of St. Francis in doing penance was 
a life according to the Gospel. We may go further and say that the 
life of the Gospel was for St. Francis the life of penance. It is for 
this reason that the Friars are called the “Brothers of Penance.” 
Fr. Felder declares: “It is plain that Francis calls the life after the 
manner of the Gospel ‘penance’ or ‘penitential life’ for the same rea- 
son that St. John the Baptist, Christ and the apostles call it thus.” *® 
There is no doubt that all Christian penance is in some way inspired 
by the Gospel, but St. Francis’ penance was in a special and peculiar 
way inspired by the Gospel.” 


73 Tbid., p. 230. 

74 Thid., p. 239. 

75 Tbid., p. 441, note 65. 
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The above listing of the characteristics of St. Francis’ penance is, 
of course, not exhaustive. Those that have been given, it is believed, 
are truly those of St. Francis’ spirit and practice of penance. At 
present they may suffice for the matter shall come up again for dis- 
cussion in the following treatment of penance in the Franciscan life 
today. 


III. Sprrir or PENANCE TODAY 


The final section of this paper deals with the spirit of penance in 
the Franciscan life today and has special reference to the accom- 
modata renovatio. We shall consider first some preliminary ques- 
tions, then trace a brief history of asceticism, give some factors of 
modern living which affect ascetical practices, outline the direction 
of present day asceticism, and finally offer some recommendations. 


Some Preliminary Questions and Observations 


Penance, strictly speaking, is the virtue inclining the sinner to 
make satisfaction in a contrite conversion of will for the injury 
done to God through sin. As such there does not seem to be any 
problem of “modernization” connected with the spirit of penance. 
The satisfaction made for sin may be in different forms at different 
times and the conversion of will may be influenced to varying de- 
grees by diverse motives, but essentially the elements of penance 
remain the same for all time. 

The matter is otherwise, however, when we come to penance 
taken less strictly; that is, when it is taken as a general term for 
mortification, reparation, or for asceticism. The function of 
asceticism—using that term hereafter as covering all the individual 
concepts of penance in general—is relative, and depends upon the 
needs and capacities of man. For example, the asceticism of a friar 
differs from that of a member of the Third Order Secular, the 
asceticism of friars at the time of St. Francis differs from that of 
the friars today, etc. Hence there can be and is a problem of the 
“modernization” of asceticism today. In view of the main theme of 
the present meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, no 


shocks, without violence and without regrets—a sweet renunciation, made for 
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doubt the designers of the program to some degree had this problem 
in mind when they indicated the “Spirit of Penance” as a topic of 
study, and therefore it shall form the bulk of the following consider- 
ations. 

Before looking at the problem in itself, however, it will be helpful 
to consider some notions concerning an accommodata renovatio in 
general since these ideas are fundamental to any construction of a 
new form of penance and asceticism in our day. 

As Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange declared at the Religious Congress of 
1950 in Rome,” the noun, renovatio is not less than its adjective, 
accommodata. Therefore, it is not simply an accommodation or 
adaptation which is called for but basically a renewal which is 
qualified by an accommodation to modern circumstances. In this 
accommodated renewal two opposing deviations are to be avoided: 
First, the error of those who will admit no adaptation at all. 
Garrigou-Lagrange says that this produces a sclerosis or archaism 
which shows a lack of vitality and leads to death. The other devia- 
tion is an imprudent and exaggerated adaptation in which there is 
an elimination of the best elements of the religious life. This error 
produces a state of naturalism and activism with no advantages to 
the supernatural life. 

The truth is not only between the two deviations but above them. 
The religious life should be prudently adapted to the needs of the 
times, but in this accommodation the spirit of supernatural faith, 
confidence and love of God, and love of souls should not be lost. 
Therefore, says Garrigou-Lagrange, it is less adaptation than an 
assimilation of whatever is true and good in modern progress to the 
religious life. For this assimilation a return must be made to prin- 
ciples which are to be emphasized at all times if the new synthesis 
is to be fruitful. 

There is no doubt that the principles must be kept. They are 
always true and they are always the same. Yet the application of 
the principles to human life changes inasmuch as that life changes 
with history, culture, etc. Asceticism in its principles is unchange- 
able, but in the course of time the application of principles has given 
rise at different ages to various forms or types of asceticism, or per- 
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haps we should say, various emphases of asceticism. And that is the 
problem. Today a new form or emphasis of asceticism is necessary. 

No easy or swift solution is available. Historians cannot assess a 
period or an event until well after the era or happening is over. It 
takes time to evaluate such things in their proper place. Similarly, it 
is extremely difficult to make an accurate accommodation of ascet- 
icism to the needs and capacities of man in any age precisely be- 
cause it is hard to estimate the changes which have taken place both 
in man and in his environment. Moreover, the tendency of each new 
era is either to hold firm to the form of asceticism of a previous time 
and consider that modern man is a weakling or lax, or else there is 
a strong movement to change forms almost entirely, dropping and 
shunning the older forms of asceticism as old-fashioned, out-moded, 
and ridiculous. It seems necessary for the pendulum to swing from 
conservatism to radicalism and back again before a middle course 
is struck and real progress is made. 

For that reason the present paper will attempt no final answer, 
but rather try to point out in some fashion the road to a solution, 
indicate some of the elements involved, make observations which 
may help others to carry the work further, and offer some recom- 
mendations for the new synthesis of asceticism and Franciscan life. 

As a final preliminary, several points about asceticism or penance 
in its broadest aspect may be noted. 

The basis of asceticism and a summary, as well, of the whole 
ascetic doctrine of the Gospel is given in the words of Our Lord: 
“Tf any man will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross daily and follow Me.” (Luke 9:23) There are two parts to 
this quasi-constitution of asceticism: 1) the renunciation or denial 
of self, and 2) the following or imitation of Christ. Each is essential; 
each calls for the other. Both together lead to the perfection of the 
Christian life.7® 

Asceticism is necessary for the Christian in order for him to con- 
trol all that is rebellious and disorderly in his nature as a result of 
original sin. In this sense it is a renunciation and denial of self; but 
it is also a control of self so that the Christian may direct himself 
toward God. The Christian, and the religious in a special way, has 
chosen God as his end; the choice demands the renunciation of other 
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ends. Finally, asceticism is necessary because of the cross of Christ. 
A true follower of the crucified Savior cannot but will to be identi- 
fied with Christ. 

In any and every type of accommodation therefore of the reli- 
gious life to modern conditions, asceticism is necessary. Since 
penance is such a strong characteristic of Franciscan life, in a 
special way is it necessary for Franciscans today—as in any age. 
But we must also emphasize that asceticism is not an end in itself. 
It is a means to greater love of God and greater conformity to the 
crucified Christ. Moreover, it is a curative and a preventative: a 
medicine curing disorder, rebellion, selfishness; a safety measure 
preserving the soul from dangers which threaten it on all sides. 

Asceticism, then, as anything else than a means to an end or as 
relative to the needs and capacities of man is an error. Other errors 
or other forms of the basic error just mentioned are the Platonistic 
conception of asceticism making man perfect in proportion to his 
freedom from matter and the Stoic attitude of insensibility. Like to 
these errors are those which tend to consider the use of the sense 
faculties and emotions or any enjoyment that comes from them as 
somehow evil and suspect. Asceticism means to those who hold 
this error an attempt to extinguish, or at least consider as 
highly dangerous every exercise of the sense faculties and emotions. 
Just in passing we may say that it is true that mortification and 
control of the senses and emotions is necessary, but this is not to 
say that the senses and emotions have a kind of evil in themelves 
and perfection is attained in direct proportion as their enjoyment 
or use is eliminated. 


A Brief History of Asceticism 


A history of asceticism is highly useful to show the variations of 
spirit and method of penitential practices in the past. Once these 
changes are ascertained it is easier to see the place for a legitimate 
change now or in the future in accord with the demands of the times. 
It would be advantageous therefore to examine the history of 
asceticism in some detail showing the sociological, cultural, histori- 
cal, and other conditions of the various ages, the principal motives 
for asceticism, the different forms or practices of penance, etc. 
However, a detailed study is impossible here. Only the briefest 
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survey is feasible. Let it will, at least, give an indication of the 
proper perspective and this is all that is intended. 

The basic tenet of asceticism in the New Testament as mentioned 
above is twofold: renunciation of self and the following of Christ. 
Perfection is found:in following the evangelical counsels and espe- 
cially in charity. The example of Our Lord is a model of virtues for 
all Christians. Nevertheless, the New Testament does not advocate 
any specific practices as a particular form.’® This is fitting and 
entirely in accord with the character of the Gospel to lay down 
basic principles; in the providence of God and under the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit it is the task of the ages to apply these principles 
to concrete situations and thus arrive at particular forms of spiritu- 
ality and practices. In a special way, we may say, this applies to 
penance and penitential works. 

With the spread of Christianity abroad in the world after the 
resurrection of Christ, the next important era in the history of 
asceticism is that which may be called the patristic period. Its 
outstanding feature is the rise of monasticism. Both the age and the 
institution are understandable only in relation to the earliest stages 
of Christianity. 

Judaism had concentrated on God but also on this world and its 
goods. A sign of God’s favor was a certain amount of material 
prosperity. When Job was afflicted, all his goods were taken from 
him; when God favored him again, he received more material pros- 
perity than he had before. Christianity, on the other hand, looked 
to an “other-worldliness.” Not that the goods of this world were 
despised or condemned as such, but rather the direction of the 
Christian’s viewpoint was turned upwards. He was not to be over- 
solicitous for or entangled in spirit with the things of this world. 
His true home was the kingdom of God. 

The early Christians then had an inherent tendency away from 
this world and towards the world to come. This direction was aided 
by two other factors and helped to produce two focal points of 
ascetic effort. The Christians of the early days looked forward 
eagerly to an imminent end of the world. They believed that the 


79 Cf. Christian Asceticism and Modern Man (a series of essays, trans. by 
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second coming of the Son of God was near. Since the parousta would 
be with them shortly, it was entirely logical for them to concentrate 
on laying up treasures in heaven. At the same time, for approxi- 
mately three centuries they were subjected to persecution. At any 
moment they might be stripped of all they owned in the world and 
put to death. Both by conviction and force of circumstances, the 
Christians were forced to look upwards to the world to come. 

For the more fervent of the Christians, wishing to abandon those 
things which had to do with this world and prepare for the world to 
come, it was natural that they should accept the recommendation 
to virginity and follow the example of the Savior and the Apostle to 
the Gentiles, St. Paul. In this there was no condemnation of mar- 
riage. Marriage was a good and holy thing, but it brought serious 
obligations and family ties which held them closer to this world 
than they desired. 

Almost simultaneously with the institution of virginity was the 
consant fact of martyrdom among the early Christians. They were 
liable to death because they were Christians. At the same time, their 
natural tendency of keeping aloof from the good things of this life 
prepared them to leave the world entirely when the summons came 
to witness to their faith by martyrdom. 

Because of these movements among the Christians of the first 
ages, the idea crystalized that there was an inescapable conflict 
between this world and the kingdom of God. Creation was not 
condemned. It was good in itself. But the powers of darkness had 
gained control over it. The paganism that surrounded the early 
Christians on all sides told them this clearly. As a result, since the 
world was ungodly, the good Christian had to detach himself from 
the things of this world. His course of thought and action was made 
reasonable by his inner convictions as well as by external circum- 
stances. 

When Constantine became a Christian, however, and the state 
turned favorable toward Christianity, an upheaval took place in 
Christian thinking. The tendency among many was to think that 
because the conflict with the state was over, so also was the conflict 
between the world and Christianity. 

A number of Christians, however, saw that this was not the case. 
The antagonism between this world and the world to come was 
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bigger than Church-state relations. Hence, slowly and over the 
course of many years, a new form of asceticism arose. It solidified 
the ascetical ideas of the first centuries of Christianity in the form 
known as monasticism. 

During the days of the persections, asceticism was determined by 
the conditions of the times and external circumstances to a large 
degree. After peace came to the Church, an attempt was made first 
by the Christian ascetics and later by the monks to reproduce by 
deliberate techniques the state of things existing previously. 

Virginity was practiced as before; martyrdom, however, had to 
receive a new form. The monks arrived slowly at a concept of 
spiritual martyrdom which consisted in a detachment from the 
world and its goods. They believed that there could not be a recon- 
ciliation of this world with the next world, and hence they were 
determined to give up the good things of this life that they might 
enjoy those of the kingdom of God. The monk’s starting proposition 
was to save the world by saving themselves from the world. 

The desert fathers in the fourth and fifth centuries practiced many 
and painful penances, but always with the idea in mind of gaining 
control over themselves and liberating themselves from the world. 
Hence they felt no mystical ecstasy as later ages did in suffering. 
The aut mori aut pati was not a product of this age, nor did the 
monks have an array of penitential instruments for crucifying their 
flesh. Rather they performed their penances by depriving the body 
of food, comfort, sleep in order to empty and free themselves for 
prayer.®° 

It is very difficult to assess the wealth of the ascetical teaching 
of the Middle Ages. This period was one of the most productive in 
the history of the Church. Moreover, it gave rise to a first-rate 
union of asceticism and theology, which, by reason of its very bril- 
liance, is hard to describe in any sweeping generalizations. Yet for 
purposes of the present review a meager characterization may be 
forgiven since its intention is not to give anything complete in it- 
self but simply to indicate the general trend of asceticism and 
penance throughout the ages. 


80 Cf. The Monk and the Martyr, Edward E. Malone, O.S.B. (Dissertation, 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1950). 
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The spirituality of the Middle Ages may be found in the great 
religious families which formed different ascetical and mystical 
schools. Each one has its own special form of spirituality. Rather 
than go through the outstanding features of each school, however, 
a project which would be too involved for present purposes, we may 
cut across schools and types of spirituality in order to consider two 
characteristics or tendencies generally common to all. These were: 
first, the continuation of the heritage of asceticism received from 
the early Church, and secondly, the introduction of a new element, 
strict conformity with the Savior on the cross. 

At the beginning of the Middle Ages, at least in the general area 
of Gaul, the influence of the Irish monks, particularly in the form 
of the Rule of St. Columban, was predominant. It was a strict and 
stern rule of complete self-denial, physical punishment, and severe 
penance calculated to control the half-savage peoples of the times. 
Slowly, however, this influence gave way to that of St. Benedict who 
carried forward the earlier traditions of asceticism. According to the 
Benedictine system, the monks were to avoid the seven deadly sins, 
and then carry on a scheme of self-reformation which has multiple 
references to Scripture and was connected to external exercises. 
Throughout the whole, prayer, reading of the Scriptures and 
Cassian’s Conferences, and manual Jabor were prudently and 
moderately blended. 

As the period progressed, various changes were made in this 
basic system of asceticism. Cluny, Citeaux, the Camaldolese and 
Carthusians—all had some variation of the Benedictine and patristic 
methods. Later, too, the beating of the body with a discipline, hair- 
shirts, breastplates, belts of iron, crosses with sharp points, and 
pilgrimages were added to the ascetical practices common to the 
earlier Christians. 

In the late eleventh and beginning of the twelfth century a new 
spirit in asceticism took hold. It was an age of innovation in many 
fields. Learning, art, and literature felt the new impulse. Asceticism 
also found a new light. Practices of asceticism were performed as 
before, but with a new motive and a new emphasis. Asceticism now 
became a matter of reproducing in each individual the likeness of 
Christ. For that reason His poverty, His humility, above all His 
suffering were copied. 
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Conformity with Christ was the product of a desire to follow 
Christ perfectly. It was also, however, a reaction against the circum- 
stances and conditions of the times. Western Europe at this time 
had overcome the onslaughts of the barbarian invasions and was 
achieving a degree of wealth and prosperity which had not been 
experienced since the days of the ancient Roman Empire. To oppose 
the enjoyment of this wealth which tended to lead men away from 
the Master, fervent Christians espoused poverty which enabled 
them to live more closely as Christ lived. None was as fervent nor 
brought the ideal of poverty to greater heights than St. Francis. 

Yet it was devotion to the suffering humanity of Our Lord on the 
cross that was perhaps the greatest ascetical characteristic of the 
period. Severe bodily penances were undergone in order to conform 
to the suffering condition of the Savior. Flagellation was common, 
and hair-shirts, iron belts, nails next to the skin, etc., were part of 
penitential equipment used to bring about suffering and hence con- 
formity with the crucified Christ. Henry Suso (1295-1365), for ex- 
ample, continuously wore a hair-shirt fitted with sharp points. He 
carried a cross of wood studded with nails. At night he slept fully 
clothed on an old plank. These and other mortifications were part of 
his regular life.* 

Asceticism during the Middle Ages was accompanied by a number 
of significant factors. There was, first of all, the incomparable 
flowering of theology. The tremendous systematization and synthesis 
which took place in theology is highly significant for asceticism. At 
the end of the medieval period when theology declined, so also did 
the balance in asceticism. Secondly, a demonstrative affection for 
Christ and the Blessed Virgin gave a special light-heartedness, joy, 
and beauty to ascetic practices which otherwise might have been 
deadening in the extreme. Finally, the common life under the reli- 
gious vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, as expounded by 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, gave a ground-plan to asceticism 
which has been accepted ever since.*” 

At the end of the Middle Ages and at the introduction to modern 
times, a decline set in. The delicate balance between the formal and 


81 Cf. The Life of the Servant, Henry Suso (trans. by James M. Clark, 
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material elements of asceticism was set ajar. Results from this im- 
balance showed themselves in séveral ways. There was either an 
avid emphasis on asceticism to offset the decline in fervor and re- 
sulting in such things as bloody processions of flagellants and a 
cult of pain as something noble in itself; or else there was a con- 
tempt for knowledge as a hindrance to devotion, resulting in the 
devotio moderna and exemplified by Thomas a Kempis. 

Another major factor in the new tendencies of asceticism during 
the modern period was the Renaissance. Through the changes 
brought about by the cultural revolution of the Renaissance move- 
ment, man became the focal point of consideration. With man at the 
apex, a twofold deviation in asceticism became evident. Either, on 
the one hand, asceticism and all its penitential practices was 
abandoned: man alone was not sufficient motive power to practice 
those things which went against nature. Or else, on the other hand, 
asceticism was “humanized” or reduced to the status of man. It was 
performed to accomplish a certain natural perfection of man and 
not his supernatural perfection. Even among the Christian humanists 
and those who did not go along with the paganizing influences of 
the Renaissance, the tendency toward “natural” asceticism made it- 
self felt through a promotion of devotional practices to supersede 
any real asceticism, and a glorification of the “inner” life of man 
which had become stifled, so they thought, by the use of formalistic 
practices. 

What the age needed was a new synthesis. In the course of events 
two new syntheses were produced. Neither was entirely new, of 
course, since all movements have their roots in the past, but both 
made a significant contribution to asceticism. The first was St. 
Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises and the second was the work of St. 
Francis de Sales. 

Ignatian asceticism was a reaction and a counteraction, if not in 
intention, at least in effect, to the paganism of the Renaissance and 
also to the quietism of the Protestant movement. It demanded in- 
tense personal effort from man in overcoming his rebellious nature 
and subjecting it to the will of God. This the Exercises accomplished 
through a disciplined and methodical process involving particularly 
self-examination, meditation, and prayer. 

St. Francis de Sales’ asceticism was also designed to combat 
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Protestantism. He wished Catholics to indicate the truth of their 
religion by the good example of their lives. In the Introduction to 
the Devout Life, therefore, he showed how the ordinary actions and 
events of life could be sanctified. A good intention and upright will 
are important here, and hence there was a concentration in his 
teaching on these internal elements. External practices were not for- 
gotten, but St. Francis’ asceticism, particularly in his Treatise on 
the Love of God, emphasizes the stripping of the soul, perfect con- 
formity to the will of God, and holy indifference in all things. 

The tendency seen in St. Francis de Sales to insist on what might 
be called psychological elements in the spiritual life was increased 
in his successors. In the seventeenth century and later, introspection 
was made almost a necessary means of asceticism. The struggle 
against selfishness and self-love assumed major proportions in the 
ascetical efforts of the times. This tendency no doubt has been still 
further increased in our day through the advances in the sciences 
of psychology and psychiatry.®* 

The history of asceticism just given is obviously incomplete. No 
mention has been made of ascetical heresies such as Jansenism and 
Quietism, nor of important figures like St. John of the Cross, nor 
of some outstanding forms of spirituality such as the “little way” of 
St. Theresa. However, inadequate as it may be as a history, the 
brief resume does indicate certain trends or conclusions which may 
be drawn and which are pertinent to this study. 

There have been many changes in the theory and practice of 
asceticism in the past to meet the challenge of different conditions. 
These changes have been accepted as legitimate. If, therefore, pres- 
ent day circumstances show that certain changes in asceticism are 
also necessary today, history gives a precedent for their acceptance. 

Hach age is influenced by the past. This is a natural procedure. 
Yet in the case of asceticism, since by its very nature it follows 
rather than precedes the needs and capacities of man, reference 
must also be made to actual conditions in which man finds himself 
at the time. 

In regard to changes which may be made in asceticism, there is a 
twofold basis: As a reaction against some particular circumstance; 
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as a positive effort toward the love of God. For example, when 
peace came to the early Church, in order to fill the place of physical 
martyrdom, the early Christians developed the theory and practice 
of spiritual martyrdom. The reaction to circumstances or influences 
takes the form of a corrective or preventative, curing some dis- 
order or building up strength to avoid future difficulties. 

Change in ascetical practice as a reaction corresponds to the 
division of asceticism as denial; positive effort corresponds to the 
following of Christ. The later part is not necessarily a reaction 
against the times, as, for example, the love of the suffering Savior 
in the Middle Ages, but it is conditioned by the ideas, circum- 
stances, and conditions of the age in which it occurs. 

It seems clear that whenever a strong connection exists between 
theology and asceticism, the latter is strong and vital. Whenever a 
separation takes place asceticism weakens. 

Finally, whereas each age has its own special methods and forms 
of asceticism, which indeed may radically differ from previous ages, 
and whereas there are degrees of austerity in all times, the prin- 
ciples behind all forms and degrees of asceticism are the same 
always. 


Some Modern Factors Affecting Asceticism 


There are, no doubt, many factors in our present age affecting 
asceticism. The following is an account of some which are partic- 
ularly modern, together with an attempt to indicate the direction 
asceticism should take in regard to them. 

It is a truism to say that we are living in a mechanical age. More 
and more each day we are surrounded by modern inventions which 
affect our lives in almost every conceivable way. Electronics, auto- 
mation, and the atomic era which has just begun, promise an even 
greater mechanization in the future. But rather than continue with 
a long list, which is bound to be partial anyway, a more concrete 
picture may be seen by taking a few instances of practical life. Take, 
for example, a Franciscan today. In the morning his rising is regu- 
lated by a mechanical clock or an electric alarm bell. He puts on a 
habit made through the help of a number of machines. The church 
he enters has been constructed with the aid of a multitude of 
mechanical devices. After Mass celebrated with the use of a sur- 
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prisingly large number of machine-made articles, the Franciscan 
goes to a breakfast cooked through the instrumentality of various 
modern inventions. If he travels thereafter, he uses an auto, rail- 
road, airplane, etc. And so it goes. 

The picture is clear and need not be stressed. The point is that 
we are surrounded by material things which we normally use in 
every part of our daily life. How are we to regard them? The 
desert monks of the patristic age believed that they could not prac- 
tice real rejection of nor separation from the world without actually, 
physically giving it up. The Middle Ages hardly dreamed of all the 
modern mechanical aids and appliances in present life. Yet even 
with what they had, the ideal seemed to be to divest themselves 
physically of everything pertaining to this world and die, as St. 
Francis, naked upon the naked ground. 

It would seem that we cannot practice such a theory in its fullest 
extent today. To carry on even the most ordinary duties today we 
must use a number of material aids. Today we simply cannot live 
like a desert monk or even copy the life of St. Francis in its physical 
aspects. But using things does not mean that we are tolerating evil. 
Things are not evil in themselves, and even though it may be more 
difficult to use what is necessary and conducive to proper ends and 
yet not become attached to them, such a procedure can and, it would 
seem, today has to be followed. It will be regulated by prudence and 
a spirit of penance which cheerfully accepts inconveniences even in 
our push-button age, and also keeps a vigilant and firm control over 
their use by prudent acts of mortification so that an interior de- 
tachment may leave the soul free for the things of God. 

By reason of the widespread shortened hours of working in the 
United States, which give rise to increased leisure and because of 
the comparatively high degree of individual wealth existing today, 
there is an almost universal acceptance and participation in enter- 
tainments and recreation. Recreational activities have existed in 
society for thousands of years and each age has its own particular 
types, but it would seem that never has there been such a wide 
diversity of forms and such a complete participation by all classes 
of people as today. A partial reason for such a phenomenon is, as has 
been stated above, the combination of opportunity and means. An- 
other reason is modern ingenuity. Radio and television can now 
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bring a tremendous range of entertainments to the remotest village 
and the furthest removed ranch and farm. A third reason is that 
in our day people seem to need more recreation because of the 
tempo of present civilization. Business men have had the factual 
experience of increased efficiency on the part of their employees 
when a “coffee-break” is allowed. The armed services during the 
Korean War as never before recognized the need for periods of 
rehabilitation through rest and recreation. Doctors tell their patients 
that nervous breakdowns are avoided by judicious relaxation. 

It is only natural that the universal condition of recreation should 
find some reflection in the religious life. As a matter of fact, the 
Franciscans have, to some extent at least, preceded the modern age 
with their spirit of joy, of moderation, and of freedom from solici- 
tude. But apart from this and the regular times for recreation which 
are now part of the religious constitutions, what attitude should be 
adopted toward recreational activities for Franciscans? 

The Franciscan life is an active life. As such members of the 
Franciscan family put forth exhausting efforts in the apostolate of 
souls. At the same time, perhaps due to modern circumstances of 
life and work, its swift tempo, its release from strenuous physical 
labor, and its increased shocks to the nervous system, man is liable, 
as the Congress of 1950 put it, to a “modern weakness of body and 
nerves.” §* It is necessary therefore that there be some reasonable 
and moderate amounts of recreation as resuscitation of mind and 
body. 

The recreation, should of course, be prudent. St. Thomas says that 
a reasonable amount can be virtuous.*® All extremes must be 
avoided. In particular, young people entering the Order should be 
instructed that they are joining an order of penance and should be 
shown that recreation is a means not an end in itself. Moreover, all 
recreation must be adapted to local circumstances, conditions, and 
individual needs. What is acceptable in one place may not be so in 
another; what is desired in one locality by the individuals of a reli- 
gious house may not be wanted particularly in another. Above all, 
a spirit of penance must govern recreational activities. The enjoy- 


84“T)ebilitas hodierna corporum et nervorum...” Acta et Documenta, 
ibid., essay by Leo Veuthey, O.F.M.Cony., Vol. II, p. 232. 
85 JI-IT, 168, 2. 
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ment of recreation should -be open, lightsome, and unhampered by 
any dour feeling of engaging in something half-wrong or doubtfully 
good, but at the same time there should be firm control over it by 
some mortification and a clear idea of its subordinate nature. 

Of all the modern factors affecting the practice of asceticism, 
there is none which is more significant or influential than man 
himself. Since he is the subject practicing penance, it is only natural 
that every question involving asceticism must take him into account. 

Viewed in its historical aspect, the problem of penance today is 
this: The penitential practices which have come down to us from 
previous ages such as wearing hair-shirts, undergoing long fasts, cur- 
tailment of sleep, etc., do not seem to be able to produce the effects 
today for which they are intended. Moreover, the classical rules of 
modernation made to fit individual cases or special situations do not 
seem to meet the problem satisfactorily enough today. A new study 
into the modern circumstances of man and into man himself in the 
twentieth century is necessary. Such a study cannot be given here. 
What follows are simply a few suggestions and hints as to the direc- 
tion which the study might take. 

Acts of penance and asceticism involve in a man a threefold level 
of activities or factors: 1) The external, material, bodily level, for 
example the physical fact of fasting; 2) a psychological or psychic 
level, involving such things as consciousness, emotions, feelings, etc.; 
3) spiritual factors, such as intentions and motives of the moral 
order. 

Acts of penance and asceticism involve in man a threefold level 
form a rather complex whole. On the one end of this whole stand the 
spiritual elements; on the other, the external elements. Between 
them come the psychological factors—a complicated network which 
is affected by, and in turn affects both other elements. Today, 
through studies in psychology and psychiatry we are beginning to 
understand a lot more in the psychological area, especially as it 
governs or affects human activity. 

When it comes to an act of penance, then, all three levels operate. 
Now the idea of the masters of the spiritual life in times past when 
they proposed physical acts of penance, although they may not 
have thought of the matter in a technical fashion, was to produce 
a certain effect in the psychic nature of man for the ultimate benefit 
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of the spirit. For example, eating was curtailed in order to produce 
a rational control over the undue desires of the sensual appetite. 
It was felt in times past that, by and large, such a procedure would 
produce its desired result. In other words, it was believed that the 
penitential function of material practices was more or less auto- 
matic; or, in still other words, that the relationship between the 
bodily elements and the psychic and, a fortior, spiritual elements 
in man were fairly constant. 

It would seem now that this relationship is not as constant as it 
has been believed. In addition, it could well be that the effects, from 
certain penitential practices today can be far different than in- 
tended. For example, “regular” penances of past eras such as long 
fasts or severe curtailment of sleep for an average religious today 
are more apt to produce bodily weakness and extreme disability 
for work rather than a greater control of will and intellect over his 
bodily appetites. At the same time, with a resultant disagreeableness 
and disinclination in the psychic sphere, less rather than more vir- 
tue is apt to result in the spiritual sphere. 

Moreover, it seems today that there is a certain refinement of 
feeling and keener perceptivity in the psychic domain. Bodily 
stimuli have greater psychic effects than previously. We have only 
to look around us and see the increased consideration among re- 
sponsible business people for pleasant surroundings of work, the 
study of doctors in psychosomatic medicine, and the general con- 
cern among people for mental security in a multitude of different 
ways. 

Another phase of the same problem is the reaction between the 
spiritual level of activity and the psychic level. It is a fact of experi- 
ence that all religious, even of the same religious order, do not prac- 
tice the same degree of penance, nor is it prudent to give beginners 
in the spiritual life ascetical practices which are designed for the 
more proficient. The reason for this is that any spiritual activity 
depends for its material element on the demands and capabilities of 
the psychic functions. Apart from the grace of God working in an 
extraordinary manner, man is limited in the production of spiritual 
acts by the degree of strength of his psychic power. At the same 
time activity on the spiritual level affects the formation and mat- 
uration of the psyche when the latter finds significance in the 
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spiritual activity. As the psychic functions grow, they allow, in 
turn, greater freedom of operation to the spiritual functions and 
provide it with greater ease of activity. This is a normal process of 
internal development and can be seen in the difference in the prac- 
tice of the virtues at different stages of growth. 

The foregoing has particular reference to the initiation of begin- 
ners and novices into the ascetical life today. Many times stereo- 
typed mortifications are imposed on beginners with the result that 
they seem pointless to the recipients and therefore are ineffectual. 
The novice must understand and accept freely in his own consicious- 
ness, at least in some way, the relationship of a given penance to 
its end. Otherwise the penitential practice is in danger of becoming 
mere formalism and something like play-acting which will be 
dropped as unreal as soon as it can be. Moreover, attempts at 
“crushing the spirit” through humiliations, mortifications of one’s 
sense of self-value, and a kind of deadening of initiative may some- 
times lead to ill-advised passivity and a development in the natural 
as well as in the supernatural life which will be far from healthy. 
Formerly such practices may not have had such effects, but in our 
day a new form of instruction seems advisable.*® 

There are many other factors of modern times which affect the 
practice of penance. Some of these have reference to the Franciscan 
life only indirectly. Others may be not so much peculiarly of the 
day as existing also 7 our day. Mention may be made of the cult 
of self, of pleasure, and of material wealth, the confusion, brought 
about perhaps through Protestantism, between sincerity and truth, 
a certain tendency toward activity for the sake of activity, and the 
cultivation of false freedom, false ideals of democracy, and a false 
morality. Against all these tendencies of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil penance is necessary. 


Some Recommendations 


The following are some recommendations concerning the spirit of 
penance in the Franciscan life, which are offered as a kind of con- 
clusion to the present paper.*’ Some of the recommendations are 


86 Cf. Christian Asceticism and Modern Man, rbid., p. 183 ff. 
87 Strictly speaking, these are conclusions to matters dealt with in the last 
section only, or, to penance taken in the broad sense. For conclusions concern- 
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drawn from matters which have been dealt with explicitly; others 
come from material considered ‘indirectly or only in passing. In any 
case all are offered as a humble and sincere effort to further the 
cause of Francis in America. 

First of all, it cannot be reiterated often enough as a prime 
principle that penance, mortification, and asceticism are necessary. 
There cannot be any religious perfection, indeed any truly Christian 
life without denial of self and the following of Christ. Above all, 
the spirit of penance is necessary for a Franciscan. As a member of 
the Order of Penance and a follower of the Saint who was signed 
with the wounds of the Savior, a Franciscan is by special profession 
a companion of the crucified Christ. 

Today a new synthesis of the principles of penance as applied 
to men of this age is necessary. Modern man—and we must say as 
well, the modern Franciscan—is affected by a number of socio- 
logical, cultural, physiological, and psychological factors which to- 
day do not allow as before the same beneficial effects to take place 
in the psychic and spiritual order upon the application of standard 
penitential practices belonging to a past age. Yet penance is neces- 
sary. There is a need for it. Franciscans especially should point the 
way to the new synthesis, answering the needs of men today and 
leading to the highest perfection through a life inspired by the 
cross. 

It seems to me that the practice of penance, mortification, and 
asceticism in our own day, and in accord with the Franciscan tradi- 
tion and ideals, should have the following characteristics: 

It should be positive more than negative. There is a peculiar diffi- 
culty in the negative approach today. More than ever before it is 
necessary to subsume the negative aspects of mortification and 
penance underneath the positive side of love and devotion to Our 
Lord. 

The practice of penance and mortification is not the whole of the 
spiritual life. In any well integrated religious life it forms only a 
part. Therefore, in any attempts at a renovatio, the whole spiritual 
life must be considered. Furthermore, and perhaps especially in our 
day, in such a renewal a full degree of attention must be paid to the 


ing penance in its strict sense, see the summaries at the end of the sections on 
“The Theology of Penance” and “The Spirituality of Penance.” 
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production of a sound psychological basis. The supernatural builds 
on the natural. It would seem to be very difficult at least to build 
a structure of religious perfection in general and Franciscan per- 
fection in particular on a faulty psychological foundation. 

In accordance with Franciscan humility, a characteristic of 
penance in the Franciscan life today should be the cheerful accept- 
ance of difficulties coming with the ordinary events of life and the 
faithful discharge of even the simplest duties. If this characteristic 
is to be truly Franciscan, it must be accompanied with a certain 
personal fervor, a real though perhaps quiet zest, and a deep-smiling 
lightheartedness. 

Modern penance should include an ample amount of silence and 
recollection. There is a great deal of noise in the world today, din- 
ning its many discordant messages into the ears, eyes, mind, and 
heart of modern men. It is part of the function of penance to help 
man free himself so that he can better attend to God. Today, in a 
special way this freedom is to be attained by silence and recollection. 

It is a characteristic of modern life that it is surrounded with 
many new mechanical, electrical, and other devices, appliances, and 
inventions. These, as well as any material goods, may be used 
prudently insofar as they are conducive to proper ends. The spirit 
of penance will cheerfully accept inconveniences occurring even in 
the push-button age, and will also keep a firm control over their 
use by mortification so that an interior detachment from them will 
leave the soul free for the things of God. 

Because of a number of factors incident to our modern times, a 
reasonable amount of recreation is good in the Franciscan life. The 
enjoyment of recreation should be open, lightsome, and unhampered 
by any dour feeling of engaging in something half-wrong or doubt- 
fully good; but, at the same time, there should be firm control over 
it by some mortification and a clear idea of its subordinate nature. 

The spirit of penance in the Franciscan life should include a 
special place for the sacrament of penance. A fruitful reception of 
the sacrament is fostered by the virtue of penance and the Sacra- 
ment in turn increases the virtue. Moreover, there are immense pos- 
sibilities for development on the psychological level, which, in turn, 
will enable the virtue to expand and increase. 

Today, in a particular way the practice of penance must take on 
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a corporate or communal character, Penance, as Pope Pius XII has 
declared, “is of its nature a recognition and re-establishment of the 
moral order in the world.” *§ As such it is a valiant weapon helping 
to restore all things in Christ, the King of all nations. At the same 
time, penance as atonement for the sins of mankind makes up what 
s “lacking of the sufferings of Christ” so that many may receive 
the graces of salvation in virtue of the Mystical Body of Christ.*® 
This is truly a work of the followers of St. Francis who was so 
devoted to the Church and to souls and one which is marked as 
modern in a special way by the revelations of the Sacred Heart and 
Our Lady. 

Lastly, and perhaps above all, the spirit of penance in the Fran- 
ciscan life should have the characteristic of a loving, fervent, and 
entirely dedicated devotion to the cross and Christ crucified. The 
stigmata crowned the life of St. Francis as the cross crowned the 
life of Our Lord. Penance, as a following of the wounded seraphic 
Saint and the crucified Savior, is the crown of Franciscan life 
yesterday, today, and always. 


DISCUSSION 


VIRGIL CORDANO, O.F.M.:—While it is true that the renovatio of the 
Franciscan way of life can in great part be achieved by a careful study and 
application of the teachings found in the lives and writings of St. Francis and 
his early followers, this procedure along will not effect the accommodatio 
which is likewise the concern of this meeting. This accommodatio demands 
more than a prayerful reflection upon the past; we must make honest appraisal 
of the needs and demands of the present time. Here we can follow no more 
true course than to pay special attention to directives that come from Rome. 
The Holy Father of the Eternal City rightly senses the needs of a given age 
and what in the universal principles of the Faith is to be emphasized at the 
present hour. The Popes of modern times have spoken often concerning the 
subjects discussed at this gathering. For example, they have provided motiva- 
tion for the practice of Christian penance and likewise have indicated the 
practices of penance that a modern man might embrace; they have described 
the truly Christian attitude towards the goods of this world, the quality of 
obedience demanded today, and the modern dangers to chastity. Herein will 
the modern friar find norms for his adaptation of the Franciscan life. Since 
we rightly boast of the Catholicity of St. Francis and his close attachment to 
Rome, we should give as much consideration to the directives from the Holy 
Father:as we do to writings peculiar to the Order. 


88 Encyclical, “Caritate Christi Compulst.” Cf. Social Wellsprings, ed. by 
Joseph Husslein, S.J. (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1942), Vol. II, p. 272. 

89 Cf. “This Is a Deep Mystery,” Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., in Ecclesias- 
tical Review, Vol. 127, (Sept., 1952), p. 217 ff. 


THE MAKING OF THE MANLY FRIAR 


JoHN Baptist Frisoui, O.F.M. 


The French have a saying: Un saint triste est un triste saint. A 
sad saint is a sorry saint. A saint who is not happy is no saint at 
all. Along similar lines, how insistently must we say: A Friar who 
is not manly is no Friar at all. 


St. Francis—the Human Saint 


St. Francis of Assisi is loved and admired the world over. Among 
the devotees of the “vir catholicus” are numbered such staunch 
non-Catholics as Renan and Matthew Arnold; need we mention the 
tremendous contribution to Franciscan lore made by the Protestants, 
Karl Hase and Paul Sabatier. Longfellow, Tennyson, Ruskin spoke 
gloriously of the Little Poor Man. As Abbé Englebert tells us, Prot- 
estants, Pantheists, Rationalists and indifferents have their place in 
the retinue of his admirers. Even some Buddhists and Gandhi seem 
to take inspiration from Francis. I like the anecdote related by the 
Abbé: “In England notably the Little Poor Man has his altar in 
many a household; he is enthroned there between little china beasts 
with which the children like to surround him.” ? It is not difficult to 
find the secret of the attraction that Francis holds for such diverse 
men. No other saint, no other figure in history, we make bold to 
assert, represents the full human ideal embodied in the Poverello of 
Assisi. Here truly is the manly man. 

Pope Pius XI gives us the true perspective of this picture in his 
encyclical on the seventh centenary of the death of Francis: 


. not a few men who are infected with laicism are accustomed to 
divest our heroes of the true fame and glory of their sanctity, in the effort 
to set them down as men of eminence in the natural order and champions 
of certain idle religious theories, acclaiming and extolling them merely in 
as far as they have deserved well of the progress of the arts and sciences, 


1 Abbé Omer Englebert, Saint Francis of Assisi, trans. & edited by Edward 
Huttons (London: Burns Oates, 1950), p. 23. 
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or of charitable enterprises, or of their country, or of mankind generally. 
We cannot help but wonder how this kind of admiration for what might 
be called the half of Francis, or his counterfeit, is going to benefit these 
modern enthusiasts, while they are hankering after wealth and luxury, or 
flitting about in public or in dance halls and theatres in their effeminate 
toilet and finery, or wallowing in the cesspool of their passions, or flouting 
and rejecting the law of Christ and the Church. The words are very much 
to the point: “Whoever is charmed by the virtue of a saint, let him be no 
less charmed by his studied service of God; and therefore, let him either 
imitate the saint if he wishes to praise him, or cease praising what he is 
unwilling to imitate. Who so admires the virtue of the saints, let him 
render himself admirable for the holiness of his life (Brev. Rom.) .? 


All of us know that Francis is Francis because of Jesus Christ. 
There could be no Francis without Christ. In the encyclical already 
mentioned, Pius XI goes so far as to state that Francis appeared to 
his contemporaries and to later ages as Christ reborn! If we are to 
follow our holy Father and to realize in any measure the human 
ideal of the manly Friar, we, too, must look to our Divine Master, 
Jesus Christ, true God and true man. 


Jesus Christ, Master and Model of All Men 


Here let Father Theodosius Foley, the keen Capuchin student of 
Franciscanism, speak for us. In his study, In the Spirit of St. 
Francis, Chapter X is entitled “Moulding a Friar’s Soul” and goes 
to the core of the matter: 


In Christ as in ourselves we distinguish the action of two indwelling 
spirits: the Holy Spirit who directed Jesus in all His undertakings, the 
same Holy Spirit who is active in us, bringing the work of Christ to per- 
fection in our soul; and Christ’s human spirit which elicited all activity, 
both internal and external. Of His own accord the Son of God took 
human flesh and a human soul and united them to His divine Person in 
the mystery of the Incarnation. But it was the Holy Spirit who “formed 
the heart [soul] of Jesus in the womb of the Virgin Mother” (as the 
Church says in its prayer), and who guided this body and soul to its full- 
ness of perfection. The human spirit of Jesus, which we might call His 
character, reached its perfection under this divine guidance. 

So it must be with us, who differ from Christ in our natural conception, 
but who, incorporated in and with Him by Baptism, share His life. We 
must form our spirit and character after His and act in His way under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This and nothing else is what we call 
the seraphic spirit, because the Seraph of Assisi made it his own standard 
of perfection and prescribed it likewise for his sons. 

The human spirit of Jesus which so delighted our Seraphic Father is a 


2 Ep. Encyc., “Rite Expiatis,” April 30, 1926. 
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most beautiful one, gentle, humble, kind. Christ’s human intellect throve 
on truth, His will on goodness. Jesus possessed a clear understanding of 
His dependence on the Father and of what was expected of Him as the 
Redeemer, Master and Model of all men; in a word, of His destiny. His 
human will was in perfect accord with that of the Father. He always did 
what was pleasing to the Father, and never pleased Himself independently. 
He followed constantly and submissively the leading of the Holy Spirit. 
He carried out to its consummation on the cross all that was written -or 
foretold of Him in the Scriptures. His human mind, the instrument of the 
divine-human intelligence, was in complete rapport with the truth of His 
being. His human will, the organ of divine-human love, was aglow with 
love of the Father, and of all men as the children of that Father and of 
His own brethren. No duty was too hard, no sacrifice too great, in the ful- 
fillment of His sublime vocation. 


Then applying this truth to our holy Father St. Francis, our 
author concludes: 


He needed no abstruse treatises on ascetical theology to teach him the 
way of perfection and bewilder him with a multiplicity of peripheral de- 
tails. His manual was the Gospel, and he went to the central point of 
Christian perfection by modeling himself and his friars on the spirit and 
holy operation of Christ, the Master and Exemplar. He caught this spirit 
of his Master and imitated His holy operation so perfectly that he ful- 
filled in himself the words of Christ: “He will be fully perfect if he is as 
his Master is4 


Education 


It will be necessary now to touch upon the subject of education 
to seek the aids and means which will bring us to the same success- 
ful achievement in our earthly careers, as in that of Francis’ career. 
Unfortunately, unlike Francis who, as one sound Franciscan student 
has put it, moved and progressed by instinct—let us explain it as a 
special favor of grace—most Friars must burden themselves with 
the study of ascetical theology and of a wide variety of sciences. 

St. Thomas of Aquinas gives us the following definition of educa- 
tion: Promotio prolis usque ad perfectum statum hominis, in 
quantum homo est; qu est virtutis status. We are to arrive at the 
perfect state of man; all the faculties which distinguish man must 
be exercised and developed to the full. The final outcome will be a 
state of virtue. Somehow this definition seems to look back to the 

3 Theodosius Foley, O.F.M.Cap., In the Spirit of Saint Francis (St. Anthony 


Guild Press, 1949), pp. 106-107. 
4 Ibid., p. 107. 
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old Socratic error that learning is virtue. Of course, we would hardly 
impute this restriction to the Angelic Doctor. Yet there comes to 
mind the story of Thomas and Bonaventure when the great Domin- 
ican was curious to know the source books of the Seraphic Doctor’s 
learning and the humble Friar merely pointed to the Crucifix. 

The Franciscan definition of education must, of necessity, em- 
phasize Christ and the supernatural end involved. We do well to 
refer to the entire Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
held in June, 1929, on the general subject of Education. In his 
Introductory Address, Father Thomas Plassmann states: 


. education meant to St. Francis what it meant to Christ, and what it 
has meant at all times to the Church. It is education in its best and 
primitive Christian concept, the “bringing up” (educare) from the state 
of sin and ignorance to the state of grace and wisdom. When all educa- 
tional precepts, theories and programs have said their say, it will be seen 
that the one immovable incubus which retards human endeavor in its 
search after true culture and refinement is original sin; that the only 
effective means to overcome this evil is found in the mysteries of the In- 
carnation and Redemption; that their application to mankind is affected 
only through our knowledge, love, and imitation of Jesus Christ.® 


It is interesting to note that Father Thomas strongly maintains here 
that St. Francis was not adverse to learning. We shall see more of 
this question later. 

In his encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, Pope Pius 
XI sounds a timely warning that pedagogical theories without num- 
ber are devised and proposed as a means of earthly happiness. In 
the Pontiff’s own words: 


. . . they [men] feel more keenly in themselves the impulse toward a per- 
fection that is higher, which impulse is implanted in their rational nature 
by the Creator Himself. This perfection they seek to acquire by means 
of education. But many of them with, it would seem, too great insistence 
on the etymological meaning of the word, pretend to draw education out 
of human nature itself and evolve it by its own unaided powers.® 


We could hope for no better expression of the Franciscan program 
than the one this Tertiary son of Francis now provides: 


In fact, since education consists essentially in preparing man for what he 


5 The Franciscan Educational Conference Report, XI (1929), 4. 
6 Ep. Encyc., Divini Illius Magistri, Dec. 31, 1929. 
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must be and for what he must do here below, in order to attain the sub- 
lime end for which he was created, it is clear that there can be no true 
education which is not wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the 
present order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself to us in the 
Person of His Only Begotten Son, who alone is “the way, the truth and 
the life,” there can be no ideally perfect education which is not Christian 
education.” 


Formation of the Religious 


Having viewed the broad lines of education, let us proceed to 
examine the individual problems connected with the integral, har- 
monious and adequate education of candidates for the life of 
perfection, and more especially in our own Franciscan Family. 
Father Aloysius Corallo, 8.D.B., at the Congressus on the States of 
Perfection held in 1950, at Rome under the auspices of the S. Con- 
gregation of Religious gave the main paper on the topic: Alumnorum 
institutio et formatio integra, harmonica et adaequata in statibus 
perfectionis.s Many and varied are the elements which comprise the 
matter of this formation. The form consists of aspects connected 
with the living personality of the individual and is directed to the 
ultimate attainment of a vigilant moral conscience and the calm 
and right use of liberty. In drawing these conclusions, Father 
Corallo is in agreement with the Franciscan viewpoint. In this 
section, I shall follow closely the thought and development of his 
excellent paper. 

The candidate is to be not only “instructed” but also “educated.” 
Basically we must return to the question of vocation. The divine 
calling must come to be accepted by a truly vital act which of its 
very nature is definitive. This calling comes as a particular and 
special invitation addressed to certain privileged souls. It can no 
longer be restricted as something external and hierarchical. The 
canonical zdoneitas and the disciplinary correspondence to the 
juridical calling are not enough. Vocation must embrace the entire 
moral life of the individual. Therefore, the candidate must be 
educated in his will unto the full and free acceptance of his vocation 
and orient his entire life in this direction. How important it is, then, 


7 Ibid. 

8 Cf. Acta Ht Documenta Congressus Generalis De Statibus Perfectronis, 
Romae, 1950 (S. Congregatio de Religiosis, Series “Congressus et Cursus 
Speciales”). Rome: Pia Societa San Paolo, 1952, II, 524. 
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that the freedom of the candidate be respected from the very be- 
ginning. Canon 971 demands that no pressure be brought to bear for 
or against the choice of the clerical state. Every diminution of 
freedom is destructive of a vocation. In theory there is no difficulty. 
In practice, especially in the early years, but also throughout our 
religious lives, liberty must be squared with discipline and obedi- 
ence. Again we are in real Franciscan terrain; the ideal of liberty 
will receive fuller treatment later. 

Once the candidate is truly and decisively oriented toward the 
goal of “rendering certain his vocation and election,” ® he must 
proceed to make his internal and external life conform integrally to 
this ideal “by means of good works,” that is, by acquiring all the 
qualities that are consonant with his religious profession in general 
and with the spirit and special activity of his own religious family 
in particular. Pope Pius XI speaks wise and encouraging words in 
his Apostolic Letter to Religious Superiors of March 19, 1924: 


From this great variety of religious Orders, as from so many different 
trees planted in the field of the Lord, there accrues for the salvation of 
the nations a great variety of fruits; and surely there is nothing more 
beautiful or delightful to behold than this aggregate and multitude of 
religious societies, all tending to one and the same ultimate end, and yet 
each one having its own field of operation and labor, distinct in part from 
that of all the rest. For it usually falls out by Divine Providence that 
whenever new needs are to be met, new religious institutes spring up and 
flourish.1° 


Here we must note the vital importance of the part played by the 
Superior. Education is of necessity a dual act. While the Superior in 
the first years has a large share in the formation of the candidate, 
his role must remain prevalently directive, external and social so 
that each individual attains a gradual but constant acquisition of 
his fuller liberty and a keener sense of responsibility. There can be 
no complete and perfect education except where the student comes 
to assume full and entire responsibility for his actions. We may 
boast of a seemly external conformity to rules; but, where there is 
no interior conviction and sincerity, pernicious formalism obtains. 
Superiors must ever be on the alert not to be insistent or to impose 


22 tet, 10; 
10 Apost. Letter, Unigemitus Det Filius, March 19, 1924. 
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their wills where no hope, immediate or remote, of conveying a 
lesson home is present. Pope Pius XII manifests deep insight into 
the problem in his Exhortation to the Clergy: 


Particular attention must be paid to character formation in each boy 
by developing in him the sense of responsibility, the capacity to use his 
judgment concerning men and events, and the spirit of initiative. For this 
reason, directors of seminaries must use moderation in the employment of 
coercive means, gradually lightening the system of rigorous control and 
restrictions as the boys grow older, by helping the boys themselves to 
stand on their own feet and to feel responsibility’ for their own actions. 
Directors should give a certain liberty of action in some kinds of projects 
habituating their pupils to reflect so that the assimilation of theoretical 
and practical truths may become easier for them. Let directors have no 
fear of keeping them in contact with the events of the day which apart 
from furnishing them with the necessary material for forming and ex- 
pressing a good judgment can form material for discussions to help them 
and accustom them to form Judgments and reach balanced conclusions. 

... The more sincere and upright they are, the better can they be 
known and guided by their superiors who must judge whether they are 
called by God to undertake the burdens of the sacred ministry.'2 


Certainly we have here the first steps in the formation of the manly 
religious. More appropriately to us, an outstanding Franciscan 
educator reminds that an overstress of discipline helps to “lead to 
violation of charity and outrage to the spirit of Franciscan freedom 
—the freedom of the children of God.” ™ 

Having laid down these principles which will be the directive 
forces to give unity and integrity to the formation of the perfect 
religious, we must now turn our attention to the momentous question 
of learning and knowledge which is pre-eminently the raw material 
of this formation. Learning has well been called the “eighth sacra- 
ment” of the clergy. Immediately let us comment upon the much 
mooted and highly fascinating question: Is Franciscanism opposed 
to learning? The quarrel goes back to the first days of the Order 
and continues to rage in our present time. To me it would seem that 
we have two questions: 1) Was St. Francis opposed to learning in 
his friars? 2) Is the Order opposed to learning? At the risk of being 
charged with oversimplification, I would answer Yes to the first 


11 Apost. Exhort., Menti Nostrae, Sept. 23, 1950. 

12 Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., The Franciscan Message to the World, trans. 
& adapted by Henry Louis Hughes (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne 
Ltd., 1934), p. 301. 
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question, for St. Francis never really wanted his Friars to become 
learned. I would answer No to the second, for the Order, even in the 
lifetime of its Founder, officially favored learning. If we are to be 
realistic, and if we wish to be true to St. Francis’ spirit of freedom 
in the personality-expression of the individual friar, why can we 
not see here an instance of a point belonging to the personal and 
private fund of the Poverello’s personality? At the same time, why 
can we not accept that the Holy Roman Church, to which Francis 
promised reverence and obedience for himself and for his Order, 
took a wiser and sounder stand on the matter? Father Augustine 
Gemelli has this solution to offer: 


There was a time not long ago when Franciscans actually used to put 
forward the opinion that St. Francis did not love study, nor encouraged 
his friars to engage in study. This view, however, has since been modified. 
The exact truth was well put at the Franciscan Educational Conference 
of 1929 by Father Robert Hammer: “Cardinal Ugolino persuaded the 
Saint to modify his ideal of intellectual poverty for the benefit of preach- 
ing.” This sacrifice of his ideal on the altar of the Church may well have 
been one of the greatest tragedies in the life of St. Francis; but he had 
placed on a higher plane than his own wisdom the ideal of the Church. 
Art certainly entered, as Pére Gratien has pointed out, into his plan of 
action, but knowledge and erudition did not. One wonders why. Was it 
that he under-valued it? On the contrary. No one was more respectful 
than he was in his attitude towards theologians and men of letters. But 
he wished to imitate Christ not as a Master and Doctor, but as a humble, 
poor, loving and suffering man. His vocation was not to defend religion 
by entering into controversy with its opponents, but to revive within the 
bosom of the Church the practice of closely following the Gospel and put- 
ting its precepts into practice in daily life. Doctors, it has been said, by 
means of knowledge and argumentation and controversy demonstrate the 
truth of the Gospel: St. Francis revealed its beauty.?3 


However, the controversy is not dead. Abbé Englebert in his 
recent critical Life of St. Francis devotes Chapter XI to the ques- 
tion and, in direct challenge to Father Gemelli, he begins: “Certain 
writers have lately advanced that St. Francis urged his friars to 
study and learning, but this thesis is much like a hazardous piece of 
wishful thinking, and it is the contrary opinion which has generally 
prevailed.” ** He traces the controversy back to the early days of 
the Order; St. Bonaventure was the chief exponent of the movement 


13 Omer Englebert, op. cit., p. 241. 
14 Tbid. 
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for learning, and Brother Leo headed the resistance. In any case, 
this is a most interesting chapter. Franciscan quarrels are always 
intriguing and lively. 

There is, however, perfect agreement among all as to the purpose 
and use of this learning. Father Cuthbert writes in clear and pointed 
language: 


But where Francis fell foul of many of the schoolmen who had entered 
the fraternity, was in his plain disregard for what we now call the theory 
of “learning for learning’s sake.” He held that knowledge is to be valued 
only in relation to character and action. He would say: “As much knowl- 
edge has a man, as he does deeds; and a religious prays well only inas- 
much as he works well: for the doer is known by his fruits.” And again 
he would say that “they who rely upon book-learning in the day of sorrow 
and battle, will find their hands empty”; since it is not learning but the 
fulfilment of one’s duty which makes a man spiritually strong.1> 


I am sure that every scholar will appreciate, especially if he has 
worked with young students, the delightful observation of Father 
Gemelli: 


There is something perennially young in the dislike of St. Francis for 
mere weighty erudition. When we are in his company we feel once more 
hike boys. And, like boys who have been kept overlong in a class-room 
preparing for an examination, we feel coursing through our veins a sud- 
den wave of youthful blood, as we leap down from our chairs shouting: 
“Let the books go to the devil! What we want is to live!” 16 


In the final analysis, who will doubt that St. Francis had the 
right idea? His approach always stems from “the holy Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Learning might well be one of the obstacles 
foreseen in the warning, “Unless you turn and become like little 
children, you will not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 77 

In the formation of the manly friar, how much value there is in 
St. Bonaventure’s method of study as summarized for us by Father 
Gemelli! Learning must not make the scholar, but rather the man— 
the perfect man, the saint. 


In order to be able to study properly, so St. Bonaventure taught, various 


15 Tife of St. Francis of Assisi (38d ed.; London-New York-Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1921), pp. 348-349. 

16 Agostino Gemelli, op. cit., p. 302. 

17 Mt. 18, 3-4. 
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things are necessary: order in the arrangement and explanation of facts, 
diligence, assimilation and a sense of proportion. 

. . . Besides order, diligence is also needed in study and assimilation 
also. A sense of proportion, too, for the Saint advised students never to 
undertake a piece of work which was beyond their powers, for fear lest 
they might be obliged to leave it only half finished. Diligence and judg- 
ment, so he pointed out, might compensate even for lack of brains, so 
that a man who possessed these two things might achieve better results 
even than a cleverer man who lacked them. “Unus durus dummodo 
ordinare sciat studium suum, sicut ingegnosus inordinate studens.” 

Habits of study must be coupled with honest living, with the right in- 
tention of pleasing God and of fulfilling a mission, and with a quiet, 
religious, edifying, holy life. Learning combined with saintliness will 
bring forth the fruits of wisdom, namely: 

1) A realisation of one’s own shortcomings which breeds humility. The 
further a man advances in learning the smaller should become his per- 
sonal estimation of himself. 

2) A sense of command over one’s natural inclinations and a sense of 
maturity. Children are the slaves of their own inclinations, they follow all 
their whims, and when they get out of hand are reproved by their elders. 
Grown-up people reason with themselves, reprove themselves, are capable 
of mastering and driving down their childish whims. 

3) A mastery over one’s own thoughts. A wise man controls his fancies, 
thinks what he wishes to think, does not give himself up to day-dreams. 

4) A desire of the things that are of everlasting value. The wise man 
tends towards the surswmactio ; the Christian man of learning, suwrsuwmagit 18 


Thus far, the main purpose of this paper has been to show that 
the proper and total concept of education is the only one that can 
unite all the disparate essential elements of religious formation into 
a living whole. Each Order, Society or Institute will have its own 
approach in accordance with its peculiar religious spirit and activity. 
On the foundation of supreme and immutable principles, dictated by 
reason and the infallible Magisterium of the Church, each will build 
its own mansion. 

Let us now consider some of the more outstanding practical con- 
sequences of these principles. The formation of candidates to the life 
of perfection must be not only integral and unified, but also har- 
monious and adequate. Father Corallo explains that harmony 


regards in their tensional and dynamic aspects the elements of education 
which unity and integrity consider rather from a static point of view... 
The limit set to each one of these is marked by its compossibility and 
harmonization with the others. Harmony is presented to us, therefore, as 
a positive force in the formation of character and not only as a negative 


18 Agostino Gemelli, op. cit., p. 306. 
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regulative concept; it is the measure of force of personality, of self- 
mastery, and, in a word, of education itself. 

If we recall that education reduces itself substantially to an act of the 
free will of the educand, it will not be difficult to recognize this harmoniz- 
ing force of the educative act—on the part of the educand—in the vigilant 
consciousness of all his possibilities, of all his moral offices, and in the 
active acceptance of all his duties that flow from them. As for the educa- 
tor, all this represents an end rather than a means, so that he might be 
said to have fulfilled his task only when he has brought the educand to 
this level of moral sensitivity and of good will.19 


Practical Consequences 


The educator must have a profound knowledge of each student 
and see him as an individual entity forming a little world of his 
own. It is not a question of “sizing up” a student in one glance or 
relying on intuition. All the means of modern science, of medicine 
and psychology, should be used with prudent judgment. In 1931, 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious issued an Instruction to 
Superiors of religious and clerical societies on “Religious Candidates 
for the Priesthood: Their Training and Testing Before Receiving 
Minor Orders.” It urges a close scrutiny and individual attention 
from novitiate to priesthood to safeguard the sublimity and exrel- 
lence of the religious state.°° 

At the Congressus of 1950, Father Augustine Gemelli gave the 
main paper on the section: Relationes Inter Institutionem Et 
Formationem Alumni EHiusque Phisicam Et Psychicam Evolu- 
tionem.*1 Personality must be diagnosed in all its biological and 
psychological aspects. Here, too, we might refer to the excellent 
papers on the subject of Psychology and Vocation treated at the 
Franciscan Vocational Meeting held last month at St. Bonaventure’s 
University. 

It is no wonder that Father Robert Hammer, writing for the Edu- 
cational Conference of 1929, hails Francis as an educator in the 
real sense of the word and lists as the first of his contributing quali- 
ties a fine understanding for individuality. “Hence it is that modern 
pedagogy stands rapt in wonderment and admiration before the 
picture of the Saint.” ?? 


19 Acta et Documenta. . . , II, 534. 
20§. C. Rel., Instruction, Dec. 1, 1931. 
21 Acta et Documenta. . . , II, 719. 


22 FEC Report, p. 11. 
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Next, the educator must manifest to the student a deep respect 
for his personality. The essence of education consists in this freedom 
whereby the individual comes to the truth and the love of the good 
and in the will to identify himself with it. The task is to form the 
personality and not to deform it. There is no room for inhibition 
here, but only of integration. Apart from the metaphysical principle 
whereby an evil is essentially a privation, psychology holds that at 
the bottom of every defect exists a positive force which must be 
better directed. At all costs, we must avoid levelling or standard- 
izing whereby each individual becomes just another brick in the 
common structure. 

Father Hammer’s words on the direction given to the Order by 
Francis fit in very well here: “. . . there remained in it as an out- 
standing characteristic the greatest freedom as well as the capability 
and possibility of free development in the pursuit of the love of 
God. A result of this freedom was the great confidence with which 
Francis inspired his disciples.” 7° 

A third consequence will be the attempt to instil an easy accept- 
ance of the concrete realities which the candidate must face in our 
times. Indeed, the entire Congressus under consideration deals with 
the theme of adaptation. Pius XII, just a short time before, issued 
his Apostolic Exhortation to the Clergy of the World. In it he states: 


If young men—especially those who have entered the seminary at a 
tender age—are educated in an environment too isolated from the world, 
they may, on leaving the seminary, find serious difficulty in their relations 
with either the ordinary people or the educated laity, and it may happen 
that they either adopt a misguided and false attitude toward the faithful 
or that they consider their training in an unfavorable light. For this rea- 
son, it is necessary that the students come in closer contact, gradually and 
prudently, with the judgments and tastes of the people in order that 
when they receive Holy Orders and begin their ministry they will not 
feel themselves dis-orientated—a thing that would not only be harmful to 
their souls but also injure the efficacy of their work.?4 


In his series on Franciscan Education appearing in The Cord 
beginning with the January, 1954, issue, Father Cajetan Esser deals 
with this same theme. In one place he writes: “The more seriously 


23 [bid., p. 16. 
24 Apost. Exhort., Ment: Nostrae. 
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our young religious study contemporary affairs and the spirit of the 
age, the more openly current questions are taken up, so much the 
more clearly can religious life appear to them as offering the right 
solutions.” 7° 

If we are to succeed in the perfect formation of the Friar, then 
he must be made to see that religious life answers to the needs of 
the modern mentality. Father Gaston Valtornino, O.P., tells why the 
Franciscan Order has an advantage here. 


Another characteristic of our young people is their love for nature, for 
the “whole” man, for the creature. Whatever is beautiful, whatever is 
not in itself evil, whatever reflects the smile of God, is sought and sincerely 
loved. They respond with every fiber of their being to St. Francis’ “Can- 
ticle of the Creatures,” and it is very difficult for them to see in creatures 
an obstacle to the love of God. They feel that as they grow in knowledge 
and appreciation of the creature they draw closer to God.?6 


No better example of the modern mind meeting the Christian 
mind can be found than in our gloriously reigning Pope Pius XII. 
For example, in his Address on Sports, the Pontiff shows an eager 
interest and a keen understanding. Sports have a definite place in 
the formation of the complete man. ‘First young men should be 
convinced that the care of the body is not an end in itself but 
should be directed to the intellectual and moral perfecting of the 
soul; that the exercise of sport should not interfere with the duties 
of one’s state . . . but rather be helpful towards their observance, 
at least indirectly, by the rebuilding of energy.” 77 

Now that the candidate is established on the firm ground of 
reality, we may proceed to build. An indispensable factor in the 
harmonious formation of the candidate will be the development of 
a serious and well-balanced character. Immaturity of mind and 
emotion is a lamentable fault of our day, whatever the cause. In our 
mutual dealings in community life, in the relationship between 
superior and subject, impetuousness, irritability, impatience, offi- 
ciousness, churlishness, and unwarranted fault finding not only 
destroy genial atmosphere but impede much good work. “Now that I 


25 “Franciscan Education (II),” The Cord, IV (1954), 51. 

26 “Religious Life and the Modern Mentality,” Integrity, 5 (March, 1951), 
23-24. 

27 Address, Sports and the Christian Life, Oct. 9, 1955. 
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have become a man, I have put away the things of a child,” ** re- 
marks St. Paul in his Gospel of Charity. 

The “fever of work” which is a distinguishing mark of the manly 
religious must not degenerate into the “heresy of action” con- 
demned by Pope Pius XII.” St. Francis used to say that “a man 
knows only as much as he does.” But the guiding light of Franciscan 
life is always “the spirit of prayer and devotion to which all 
temporal things should be subservient.” Still, in our training of the 
young Friar, we must follow the general rule: Juventus operando 
formetur. The history of the Franciscan Life is Action. 

We cannot insist too much that religious life must be at its best 
in our novitiates and houses of study. Canon Law, our General Con- 
stitutions, and the Popes demand this in forceful terms. “Give the 
best of your clergy to your seminaries; do not fear to take them 
from other positions,” we read in the Encyclical on the Catholic 
Priesthood. A lax spirit begets discouragement in the young candi- 
date. Where the example has been one of solid zeal, he is more con- 
fidently prepared to step from the discipline of the clericate into the 
arena of priestly apostolate, where religious spirit may not be at its 
best. 

The final goal in this practical formation is the acquisition of a 
spirit of sacrifice and a sense of responsibility. The man we admire 
is the man who can stand up under trial. Every man must walk part 
of the way of the Cross with the Suffering Christ. The sufferings that 
are prized the most are the mortifications of one’s will and the 
sacrifice of one’s opinions, likes and conveniences. Because Francis- 
can action is essentially internal and basically religious, it seeks 
the will of God at all costs and rises to the heights of heroism and 
courage. It is a prayer itself because of the intention, attention, 
exertion and sacrifice of which it is constituted. St. Francis repre- 
sents asceticism at its passionate and joyful best. The sacrifice and 
self-denial we find everywhere in his life are the overflow of his 
moving love of God. Chesterton, in his beautiful analysis of Francis, 
writes: “And it is precisely the positive and passionate quality of 
this part of his personality that is a challenge to the modern mind 


281 Cor. 13:11. 
29 Cf. Apost. Exhort., Ment Nostrae. 
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in the whole problem of the pursuit of pleasure.” *° Pope Pius XII 
stresses the true concept of a religious vocation in his allocution on 
the occasion of the Congressus in 1950. He points out that entry 
and perseverance in the religious life require a nobility of spirit and 
the ardent desire to spend oneself. He warns that even though voca- 
tions may decrease, the lofty ideal of the free immolation of liberty 
by the vow of obedience should not be compromised. 

At the same time, he calls for adaptation in religious life to meet 
the modern mentality and to investigate with care. the hidden spirit- 
ual reserves in our contemporaries. The raw material for developing 
a sense of responsibility is present. The open-minded outlook, the 
proneness to action, the desire to give oneself to causes of charity 
should be utilized and directed into positive channels. 

The Franciscan way especially lends itself to the interpretation 
that the young candidate is not only being instructed in knowledge 
but being trained for life. Pope Pius XII sets the modern approach 
for the training of seminarians in his Exhortation to the Clergy of 
the Entire World, from which we have quoted above. The articles 
of Father Cajetan Esser on Franciscan Education, also previously 
cited, bear out the Franciscan foundation of this new approach. 
When we speak of St. Francis’ respect for the individual, the free- 
dom allowed to personality-expression, and the accent on action 
over learning, the Franciscan way presumes that from the beginning 
the candidate is taking up a new life and that this new life is to 
permeate his entire being. It has been said that a man is entirely 
himself only insofar as he is capable of an act of free will. Father 
Cajetan sees the Franciscan educator as fulfilling the role of father 
and mother. Conferences should be based on concrete events in 
practical everyday life. Then he makes this further point: 


. our young religious are not only objects of education but subjects 
as well. To educate, therefore, also means to awaken accountability in 
youth and to give them responsibility. A young person grows by and with 
his tasks. It is a fact of common experience that a youth overcomes his 
own problems and difficulties much easier when he is responsible for the 
care of another person. Furthermore, the demands of a responsible task 
keep him from continuous introspection and the consequent exaggeration 
of his own problems and difficulties. The more he is claimed by respon- 


30 G. K. Chesterton, Sé. Francis of Assisi (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1952), p. 119. 
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sibility the less he circles around his own ego and the less apt he is to 
fold himself into his own interior life.34 


With this preparation, the young candidate gradually assumes a 
vivid sense of personal responsibility. His entire life will be spent 
in doing the will of his heavenly Father. 

Pius XII gives us the finished portrait of the Christian man: 


Such are the fruits of Christian education. Their price and value is 
derived from the supernatural virtue and life in Christ which Christian 
education forms and develops in man. Of this life and virtue Christ our 
Lord and Master is the source and dispenser. By His example He is at 
the same time the universal model accessible to all, especially to the 
young in the period of His hidden life, a life of labor and obedience, 
adorned with all virtues, personal, domestic and social, before God and 
men.?? 


The portrait becomes a living and charming personality in St. 
Francis of Assisi, the manly Friar who really took Christ for his 
Master and Model: 


It was impossible for Francis to seek perfection in some abstraction or 
in an abstruse theory. For him perfection had to be something concrete, 
as was the blessed Person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the poor crucified 
Christ. Francis was always occupied with Jesus. He communed with Him 
as a friend with a friend. His love for Christ was a tender, affectionate 
embrace of the God-man. Christ enraptured his heart.33 


Conclusion 


Throughout this paper I have attempted to establish that the 
complete formation of the religious, in all his faculties and powers, 
must aim at the final training of the will so that he will always 
choose good over evil in every situation. This formation vindicates 
the Franciscan way which proves to be more timely than ever and 
especially adapted to the needs of the modern day. 

Cardinal Newman’s famous Definition of a Gentleman lends it- 
self admirably to a Definition of a Manly Friar. This paraphrase 


31 “Franciscan Education (1I),” The Cord, IV (1954), 50. 

32 Bip. Encye., Divine Illus Magistri, Dec. 31, 1929. 

33 Mark Stier, O.F.M.Cap., Franciscan Life in Christ (Paterson: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1953), p. 82. 
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of Newman is dedicated to St. Francis, the Saint of Courtesy and 
Good Manners. 


It is precisely the definition of a manly Friar to say that he is one who 
thoroughly loves God. This description is both refined and, in every 
sense, accurate. He is mainly occupied in manifesting God’s goodness to 
all those with whom he comes into contact; and he exemplifies the truth 
that no man can love God if he does not love his neighbor. His benefits 
may be considered as parallel to what we call the necessaries or elements 
of human life: like fresh bread or fragrant air, which make life possible 
and also contribute to the beauty of the world we live in. The true manly 
Friar carefully avoids whatever may infringe upon the rights of another; 
—all clashing of personality, or interference with privacy, all restraint, or 
suspicion, or criticism, or resentment, his great concern being to see Jesus 
Christ in every man. He has his eyes in all company: he is tender toward 
the bashful, gentle toward the distant, and merciful towards the sinner; he 
can recollect to whom he is speaking; he guards against unseasonable 
allusions, or topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent in con- 
versation, and never wearisome. He makes light of favours while he does 
them, and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks 
about himself except when compelled, never defends himself by a mere re- 
tort, he has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives 
to those who interfere with him, and interprets everything for the best. 
He is never mean or little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, 
never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or sees evil, 
to which he is blind, unless an innocent party will suffer thereby. With 
genuine charity and fervent hope, he observes the admonition of our 
divine Lord, that we must love not only our friends but our enemies as 
well. He has too much humility to be affronted at insults, he is too well 
employed to remember injuries, and too forgiving to bear malice. He is 
patient, forbearing, and resigned, on spiritual principles; he submits to 
pain as a privileged gift of Almighty God, to bereavement as a share in 
the sorrows of Jesus and Mary, and to death as the door to the eternal 
joys of heaven. If he engages in controversy of any kind, his disciplined 
intellect preserves him from the blundering discourtesy of better, perhaps, 
but less educated minds, who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead 
of cutting clean, who mistake the point in argument, waste their strength 
on trifles, misconceive their adversary, and leave the question more in- 
volved than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he 
will eagerly admit his mistake; he is as simple as he is forceful, and as 
brief as he is decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater candour, considera- 
tion, indulgence; he throws himself into the minds of his opponents, he 
accounts for their mistakes. He knows the weakness of human nature as 
well as its strength, its capabilities and its limits. If he meets with a non- 
Catholic, he will be too respectful and tolerant to ridicule his belief or to 
force the true faith upon him; he is too wise to think that he alone can 
convert the world. He respects piety and devotion; he even praises spirit- 
ual exercises for which he has no inclination, as good, useful and 
meritorious in others; he honours all religious people, regardless of their 
faith, if they seek to please God and live according to their consciences. 
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He is a brother to all men, and that most of all because God is our 
common Father, but also from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, 
which is attendant on real civilization. 

His first concern in life is to live according to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and His divine Church. He is deeply imbued with learning, which 
is the embodiment of those ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 
without which there can be no broad culture. He devotes much time to 
good literature and music. Sometimes he gives himself to cheerful recrea- 
tion with his fellow religious, sometimes he takes rest in peaceful solitude. 
If he does not participate actively in sports, he is a zestful observer. 
When he goes among men, he maintains his dignity while being friendly, 
and by his dress, manner, and behavior wins greater esteem and con- 
fidence for the holy priesthood. All nature sings out to him in a million 
tongues the praise of the Creator. The sun, moon, skies, the rivers, flowers, 
trees, and all animal nature and man with his wonderful inventions are 
united to him as brothers and sisters. With head raised high and arms 
outstretched he rapturously prays: Who art Thou, O God, and what am I? 
And a sigh escapes: I am a worm and no man! 


DISCUSSION 


RAYMOND DEMARTINI, O.F.M.:—We believe Fr. John has sufficiently 
demonstrated that St. Francis is a paragon of virtue and has been accepted 
as such down through the ages. Likewise he has shown that his manly appeal 
and profound understanding of nature had given him and his spiritual progeny 
a favorable approach to all. It remains for us, therefore, to perpetuate our 
ideals so that they will continue to prosper in all places, at all times, and in 
every climate. Such would seem to be the theme of this conference. 

If we are to have a renovation of our purpose and ideals, as well as a pro- 
jection of them into the vineyard of Christ, we need individual as well as in- 
stitutional determination. It should follow, then, that in the training of our 
candidates a program be followed which will keep alive and burning the 
spirit intended by St. Francis as outlined by him in the rule and by Christ 
in the Gospel. 

All will admit that the trend of the times manifests a movement towards 
pleasure, disregard for law, and love of ease. Some of this wormed its way 
into our form of life, so much so that we have heard not a little in recent times 
concerning secularism and individualism. To curb any progress in this direc- 
tion it would not be amiss to continue a renovatio in our seminaries, a 
renovatio based on good example as well as sound doctrine anent our state in 
life. 

Perhaps, since we should be men in, and not of, the world, it might be ad- 
visable to make Christ ever-present to our candidates, even to the point of 
complete saturation. We know that the humanity of Christ never escaped 
Him. But it is equally known that the Person of the Word was always the 
sustaining factor. It might be feasible in our training, if I may be permitted 
a comparison, to have the young friars bear in mind that they are human, and 
therefore men. At the same time, however, just as union with the Person of 
the Word made the whole Christ, so union with the spirit of the Gospel and 
the Rule makes a complete religious—especially a religious priest. We are 
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priests with Christ and religious with the Church of Christ in union with His 
Vicar on earth. 

Again, we could cultivate in them a deep sense of conscious morality. At the 
mention of man we must think of morality. But the religious must have a 
special morality because of his twofold calling. Hence, theology should be 
integrated with a true knowledge of the Rule. In other words the whole 
of man must be developed in the Franciscan way of life. He must be guided 
in such a way that his every act be a human act and not merely an act of the 
man. With his intellect firmly convinced of the truths to be accepted his will 
will follow the subsequent good, with the result that at all times he will be 
aware of his moral duty. This certainly will help engender a renovatio and in 
the accommodatio there will be reciprocity. 

Another possible point, and perhaps a practical one, is ‘the manner in which 
we present our moral theology to those preparing for the priesthood. We be- 
lieve Franciscan spirituality should permeate the course. The many distinc- 
tions and systems treated in our textbooks should be explained, either in the 
classroom or in conferences, in the light of our vows, when there is matter 
pertaining. It should be pointed out that we should not look for reasons and 
circumstances which mitigate sin, stressing that the smallest deliberate sin 
makes a person less a man; much more a religious less a religious man. We 
might refer here to our bulwark as religious—poverty. How many of our 
students begin to rationalize as to quantity, once they study the Seventh 
Commandment? Would it not be prudent to discuss the important difference 
between violation of precept and violation of vow? And so with the matter of 
the other two vows of moment. When a religious begins to question slight or 
serious matter he begins to lose what is wholesome and desirable in a renovatio 
as well as the importance of a preservatio. 

Once this life is embraced, the religious must be brought to realize that he 
is no longer an individual as such. At this point he has become part of an 
institution; he has undertaken a new life. Even the change of name when he 
receives the religious garb is sufficient indication that he must forget self and 
thereafter live in communion with his fellow religious. As a result, what he 
does, the way he speaks, the manner in which he thinks not so much reflect 
his own personal sanctity or wor!diness, as the case may be, as they reflect the 
holiness or worldiness of a group. 

Oftener than not the fact escapes us that we have freely entered into reli- 
gious life. The perfection required of us is then something we have knowingly 
and willingly accepted. It would be well to keep this thought before the 
aspirant and to insist, in season and out of season, that the Evangelical 
Counsels form the basis upon which our perfection is built. When a religious 
succumbs, so to speak, to the docility and humility entailed in the virtue of 
obedience, he will eventually decide upon a sincere and complete surrender to 
this virtue which is so protective. 

Finally, we cannot stress too much the prudence required in superiors in 
the guidance of their subjects. From the very start superiors must strive for 
the goal of manhood. They must watch for particular friendships, segregated 
groups, certain definite proclivities which might lead to effeminacy, the neces- 
sity of indulging in exercises which expend energy that might otherwise be 
diverted to different channels. Care should be taken regarding the first assign- 
ment which may make or break, in many instances, the devout spirit secured 
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during the years of formation. As we know, some superiors slip by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. In a’word, youth must be kept busy along ap- 
proved lines, since we cannot by-pass the admonition of our Holy Rule that 
all must be subservient to the spirit of prayer and devotion. 

The religious, in fine, who is to be a man must develop himself in all his 
capacities along those lines which make him a man of God. By so doing he 
will have achieved a “renovatio” and will be in a position to settle for an 
“accommodatio.” 


ERNEST LATKO, O.F.M.:—In speaking of effeminacy one is apt to make 
the mistake of identifying it with femininity. The two terms are not synony- 
mous. Effeminacy connotes a characteristic which is derogatory; while feminin- 
ity does not. Femininity, which goes with its twin, masculinity, in testing pro- 
grams, has to do with determining the type and extent of the psychological 
differences between man and woman. Femininity-masculinity tests seek an 
answer to the question of the extent to which a given person resembles or 
diverges from the physical, mental, and personality characteristics that are, 
shall we say, typical of the sex to which he or she belongs. Such characteriza- 
tions as the male type of woman, or sissy bear witness to the general recog- 
nition of the fact that not all persons of a given sex are equally like the 
typical member of that sex in their personal traits. 

The observation of a certain Austrian psychologist might prove interesting. 
This Austrian claimed that there is no such thing as the perfect male, any 
more than that there is a perfect female, and that in the normal male you 
have a ratio of 80 percent male qualities to 20 percent of female qualities. Any 
changes in this ratio, he added, will give us changes in the psychological realm 
as well, in various degrees. Perhaps, he concluded, here is the basis of our 
problems with the homosexual. Everyone of us will agree that there is no 
perfect male or female, since the male possesses rudimentary female glands, 
even as the female has rudimentary male glands. 

There is something of the female in all of us, even as there is something of 
the male in women. In view of these observations how shall we determine 
who is, and who is not, effeminate? And how shall we delineate the character- 
istics of the manly friar? It is important to remember that the cultural back- 
ground of each individual must be seriously considered. 


BROTHER PHILIP, O.S.F.:—The stress has been placed so far in this 
discussion on avoiding those with any effeminate tendencies. However, the boy 
with a highly cultural background, who isn’t interested in sports, or who may 
have been brought up in a family of girls is often mistaken to have such 
tendencies when they really are not present. On the other hand, the so-called 
athlete sometimes bears more watching; although he gives the appearance of 
manliness, he could be the one with homosexual tendencies. Engaging in 
athletics is not the sole criterion for manliness. 


oo 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


First Session 
Sunday, August 12, 8:00 P. M. 


The Very Rev. David Temple, O.F.M., Provincial of the Santa 
Barbara Province, opened the 1956 Meeting by calling upon the aid 
of the Holy Spirit to help the delegates. Following the opening 
prayer, Fr. David addressed the assembly in these words: 


We feel it a privilege to have the Franciscan Educational Conference 
here at Santa Barbara. The Conference has grown in stature over the years 
affording the public scholarly discussions and papers. Together with Fr. 
Herbert and Fr. Basil I welcome all of you to Franciscan California where 
the first schools of the West were established. 

It is particularly fitting that the theme Franciscan Life Today should be 
discussed in a territory so fraught with Franciscan history, ideals, and 
influence. Some have said that the ideals and spirit of St. Francis are not 
meant for modern times. On the contrary, we need more of St. Francis 
now than ever. His spirit is not a museum piece but a real spiritual force. 
We need friars who will see the problems of the day and solve them as did 
St. Francis of yore. 

That you may better succeed in the task set before you, we ask you to 
let us serve you and your needs. We consider this the finest event of all 
during the Santa Barbara Fiesta. May God speed you all in your work. 


After thanking Fr. David for his generous welcome, Fr. Ignatius 
Brady, O.F.M., the president, read two documents from Rome: one 
from the Sacred Congregation approving the forthcoming meeting; 
the other from the Ministers General imparting the Seraphic Bless- 
ing upon the delegates. 

In his keynote address the president admonished the friars that 
“we cannot afford not to be historical and cannot afford to be only 
historical. We must look into the past and live in the present.” Since 
Francis was semper novus and semper incipiens, Fr. Ignatius urged 
the members to embark upon the sessions with new fervor and zeal. 

Fr. Gabriel Buescher, O.F.M., presented the first paper of the 
1956 meeting as he unfolded the basic principles and ideas in The 
Renovatio Accommodata. Excellent discussions was participated in 
principally by Fr. Nicholas Lohkamp, O.F.M., and Fr. Maximus 
Poppy, O.F.M. Shortly before the president adjourned the session 
he announced that the registration fee was $2.00 per day, and that 
the Franciscan Herald Press was handling the Reports of the F.E.C. 
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Second Session 
Monday, August 13, 9:00 A. M. 


The appointment of committees marked the opening of this ses- 
sion. Fr. Myles Schmitt, O.F.M.Cap. (Chairman), Fr. John Loftus, 
O.F.M.Conv., Fr. Bonaventure Brown, O.F.M., Fr. Aquinas Thomas, 
S.A., and Fr. Valerius Messerich, O.F.M., were named to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. The Committee on Public Relations included 
Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M. (Chairman), Brother Finbarr, O.S.F., 
Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv., and Fr. Ralph, O.F.M. The 
Chair announced that the Executive Board would meet at 7 p.m. in 
the library. 

The Place of Religious State in the Church, a valuable canonical 
paper, was read by Fr. Myles Schmitt, O.F.M.Cap. This drew con- 
siderable comment from the floor, the discussion being spearheaded 
by Fr. Stanislaus Altman, O.F.M., Fr. Donald Wiest, O.F.M.Cap., 
and Fr. Valerius Messerich, O.F.M. In the absence of Fr. Bedard, 
the following paper: The Place of the Religious Priesthood in the 
Church was read by Fr. Benno Heitlage, O.F.M. Prudence and 
justice in dealing with diocesan problems affecting religious held the 
attention of those participating in the discussion. At this point, Fr. 
Maximus stressed the practical value of interesting diocesan priests 
in the Third Order of St. Francis. As the meeting came to a close, 
the President warned the friars that a group picture would be taken 
at noon. 


Third Session 
Monday, 2:00 P.M. 


Three papers were presented in this full session: 

The Place of the Teaching Brother according to Pius XII—Ven. 
Brother Finbarr, O.S.F. 

The Adjustment of the Religious to the Active Iife—Very Rev. 
Anselm Leahy, O.F.M.Cap. 

The Value of the Common LIife—Fr. Valerius Messerich, O.F.M. 
Many practical problems were brought up as a result of these three 
papers, notably the adjustment necessary for a friar who is torn be- 
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tween his active assignments and personal spiritual duties. The 
members of the Resolutions Committee were notified that a meeting 
would be held in the library at 7 p.m. Very happily the president 
surprised the delegates with the good news that the friars would be 
entertained and fed on the patio facing the beautiful mountains. At 
the prospect of a Mexican dinner the friars adjourned the meeting. 


Fourth Session 


Monday, 8:00 P. M. 


The evening session was devoted exclusively to a very important 
paper on prayer. Fr. Aidan Carr, O.F.M.Conv., in his very energetic 
manner, presented his thoughts on The Primacy of Contemplation 
m the Franciscan Life. The interchange of ideas on the floor fea- 
tured the question: ‘(What is peculiar to our own Franciscan prayer 
life?” The discussion after the reading was led by Fr. Cyril Shircel, 
O.F.M., with Fr. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., Fr. Geoffrey Bridges, 
O.F.M., and Fr. Myles Schmitt, O.F.M.Cap., generously and ably 
adding their views and opinions. 


Fifth Session 
Tuesday, August 14, 9:00 A. M. 


Two important phases of spiritual life were on the agenda for the 
morning when the friars reassembled to hear papers on poverty and 
obedience. Fr. Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv., read Fr. Damian 
Zimmerman’s paper, Franciscan Poverty Today. A stimulating and 
practical discussion took place concerning the best norm for the 
modern Poverello. The discussion was introduced by Fr. John 
Loftus, O.F.M.Conv. The second paper on the vows was entitled 
The Genuine Concept of Obedience written and read by Fr. 
Nathaniel Sonntag, O.F.M.Cap. The delegates shed quite a bit of 
light on the question: “Does obedience perfect or warp one’s per- 
sonality?” Following this discussion, the chair announced that the 
business meeting would take place at 7:30 p.m. 
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Sixth Session 


Tuesday, 2:00 P. M. 


As the annual meeting was drawing to a close the delegates were 
engaged in reviewing ideas presented by the following three papers: 
Modern Dangers to Chastity—Fr. Bonaventure Brown, O.F.M. 
The Spirit of Penance in the Franciscan Life—Fr. Roger Matzerath, 
S.A. The Making of the Manly Friar—Fr. John B. Frisoli, O.F.M. 
The paper on chastity was model of prudent and practical handling 
of a very delicate subject. Extensive and thorough treatment were 
the marks of the second paper, while the third was highlighted by 
a fine distinction between effeminacy and femininity which was 
brought to the attention of the members by Fr. Ernest Latko, 
O.F.M. 

The delegates were invited to view a film on the life of the 
Brothers produced by the teaching brothers of St. Francis. Follow- 
ing this invitation the friars decided to adjourn for the afternoon. 


Seventh Session 


Tuesday, 7:30 P.M. 


The last session was devoted to the business meeting. The dele- 
gates were reminded by the President that the distribution of the 
F.E.C. Reports was in the hands of the Franciscan Herald Press, 
and that the Francisan Education Directory was still available. 
Roger Matzerath, S8.A., was appointed by the Executive Board to 
serve as Commissioner for the three-year period 1956-59. 

The members spent some time trying to suggest a format for the 
meetings that would stimulate more discussion. After a number of 
suggestions had been reviewed, a motion was made and seconded 
“that the discussion-type techniques recommended should be studied 
and surveyed by the Executive Board.” In defense of the present 
mode of handling the discussions, one friar made the observation 
that the current criticism emanated from delegates who had not 
been attending sessions regularly and who, therefore, were in no 
position to evaluate the worth of the discussions. 

- Fr. Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., submitted a report for the Library 
Committee. The projects of the librarians included a Union Catalog, 
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Indexing of the FEC Reports, Coordinating library facilities, 
Bibliography on Franciscan Life and a new Franciscana. Fr. 
Ambrose said they had enough work for the next twenty years. The 
delegates showed their appreciation to the librarians by a vote of 
thanks. After this, a brief report of the Publicity Committee was 
read, followed by the Treasurer’s report: 


Receipts 
Deposited in Bank (as of Aug. 19, 1955) $1022.19 
Contributions from Friars (Prov. & Commiss.) ~ 1625.00 
Contributions from Sisters (Prov.) 426.00 
Sale of FEC Reports (Fr. Sebastian Miklas) 700.00 
Interest on deposit (First Nat. Bank, Allegany) 26.61 
Reimbursed advance made for Franc. Educ. Directory 150.00 
Total Receipts $3949.80 
Expenses 
Printing of the 35th (1954) Report of FEC $2925.66 
Printing Programs for 37th FEC 61.75 
Purchase of set of Acta & Decreta 10.00 
Total Expenses $2997.41 


In the Bank (Allegany, N.Y. First Nat. Bank) 
as of August 4, 1956: $ 952.39 


Fr. Cyril Shircel, O.F.M., presented a brief outline of the work 
being done by the Commission for the Theological Synthesis, reveal- 
ing that seven members of the original group are still active. The 
Commission’s goal in the future includes the preparation of a text- 
book on Dogma to be finished within four years. Following the 
Commission’s report, Fr. Myles Schmitt, O.F.M.Cap., read the 
resolutions, which were accepted as read. 

The Chairman announced, during the discussion on the time and 
place of the next meeting, that an invitation had been tendered by 
the Capuchins from Saginaw, Michigan to have the F.E.C. meet in 
August of 1957 to commemorate the Centennial Year of the com- 
ing of the Capuchins to America. The Theological Synthesis, Train- 
ing of Clerics, Christian Personality, and Man the Image of God, 
were some of the topics suggested for next year. A motion was made 
from the floor to recommend the Theological Synthesis for the 1957 
Meeting. 
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The delegates then set to work to elect officers for the coming 
year. Fr. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., announced to the assembly that 
his assignment to Quaracchi would preclude his running for office. 
Fr. Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M., was chosen president by secret 
ballot. The other officers were elected by acclamation: Fr. Aidan 
Carr, O.F.M.Conv.,—Vice-President; Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O.F.M. 
Cap.,—Secretary ; and Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M.,—Treasurer. 

The elections completed, Fr. Aidan Carr, in the name of the 
officers and delegates, thanked Fr. Ignatius Brady for his excellent 
guidance as the president of the F.E.C. for the past two years. The 
president in turn expressed the gratitude of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference to the local friars for their helpful cooperation. 
The 1956 Meeting was then closed with prayer. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE 
FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Whereas, the Franciscan family, the Holy Name Province of the Friars 
Minor, and all members of the Franciscan Educational Conference have suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of the Very Rev. Matthias Faust, O.F.M., ex- 
Procurator General, ex-Delegate General and ex-Minister Provincial, be zt 
resolved that the Conference express its prayerful sympathy to all and 
acknowledge its own indebtedness to the deceased for his unflagging patronage 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

2. Whereas, the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
Valerius Card. Valeri and the Most Reverend Ministers General of the Orders 
of Friars Minor, Friars Minor Conventual, Friars Minor Capuchin and Third 
Order Regular have graciously blessed the proceedings of this conference, be 
it resolved that the Conference in return express its gratitude for the con- 
fidence placed in it and pledge filial obedience to all these our esteemed and 
beloved Superiors. 

3. Whereas, the present flourishing condition of the Conference is due in no 
small measure to the untiring zeal of the Rev. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., be it 
resolved that the Conference go on record in expressing its gratitude and in 
extending its well wishes in his new assignment at Quaracchi. 

4. Whereas, the Franciscan Educational Conference acknowledges that it 
has been blessed through the years by the leadership it has enjoyed in its 
elected officers, therefore, be it resolved that the Conference, through its 
Secretary, forward an official expression of congratulations to the following 
friars who this year are sacerdotal jubilarians: To the Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., former President of the Conference on his golden jubilee; 
To the Very Rev. Basil Heiser, O.F.M.Cony., former vice-president of the 
Conference, on his silver jubilee; To the Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., for 
many years treasurer of the Conference, on his silver jubilee. 

5. Whereas, the theme of the Conference was a renewal of the spirit and 
an adaptation of the life of the Friars to the exigencies of modern life, there- 
fore, be it resolved that the members of the Conference make every effort to 
foster the seraphic spirit and life in their respective Provinces within their 
individual capacities. 

6. Whereas, the Franciscan Educational Conference is dedicated to the study 
and dissemination of the fundamental Franciscan doctrine and spirit, be i 
resolved that the Commission for a Franciscan theological synthesis be en- 
couraged to continue in its projects and objectives as a section of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. 

7. Whereas, the hospitality of the Very Rev. David Temple, O.F.M., 
Minister Provincial of the Province of Santa Barbara, the Rev. Basil Kelly, 
Guardian of the Old Mission, the Rev. Herbert Patterson, Rector of St. 
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Anthony Seminary, the Fathers, Clerics, and Brothers gave such whole-hearted 
cooperation in caring for the material needs of the participating members, be 
wt resolved that the Conference express its grateful appreciation for such 
brotherly hospitality. 


LIBRARY SECTION REPORT 


The Library Section of the Fifth National Meeting of the Franciscan Teach- 
ing Sisterhoods met in St. Francis Academy Library, Joliet, Illinois, Friday, 
November 23, Sister M. Josepha, Chairman, presiding. 

Sister Mary Eone, O.S.F., Librarian of the College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minnesota, and Chairman-Elect of the Catholic Library Association, opened 
the program with a talk on “The Franciscan Librarian and Book Promotion.” 

Rev. Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., Librarian of St. Francis Preparatory School, 
Spring Grove, Pennsylvania, and Chairman of the Library Section of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference, entitled his paper “Education for Fran- 
ciscan Librarianship.” 

After Rev. Donald Bilinski, O.F.M., had reported on the Library Section of 
the Santa Barbara meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, Rev. 
Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., reported on the progress he is making at St. 
Bonaventure University in compiling a bibliography of Franciscana listed in 
periodicals and theses to supplement the Union List of Franciscan books 
available in the United States. 

Recommendations were made for the establishment of a Franciscan Book 
Club, a Franciscan book review digest, and the compilation of a list of out-of- 
print Franciscana with a view to influence publishers to reprint those in 
demand. 
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FRANCISCAN TEACHING SISTERHOODS 
Nov. 23-24, 1956—Joliet, Ill. 


As Father Maurice remarked, Father Pius and Reverend Mother 
Borromeo keynoted the general tenor of the program for this Con- 
ference. We must follow Francis, and, as Francis met the challenge 
of his times, we must meet the challenge of the 20th century in the 
spirit of Francis. The theme—Franciscan Life Today—was chosen 
with the recognition and realization of the challenge that is ours: to 
retain and deepen the spirit of our Holy Father St. Francis and at 
the same time to meet the varied demands of our century in the 
work of our apostolate. Father Cyril, in his sermon, explored the 
meaning of our theme for us and showed that in the absolutes and 
ultimates of our theology, spirituality, and philosophy of life, we 
have an armor, a defense against the contingent reality of our day. 

The first talk of the Conference—a splendid discussion of the 
movement, Renovatio Accommodata, and its implications for all of 
us—served as an excellent background for all that has followed in 
this interesting and stimulating Conference. It seems that the dis- 
cussions on contemplation, adjustment of religious to the active life, 
and the other topics covered—all these are affected by the need for 
renovation and accommodation. It is most significant for us reli- 
gious, who are bound to render obedience to the Holy See, to be 
aware that this is the earnest wish of our present Pontiff: the 
renewal of the interior spirit of each religious institute and a more 
advantageous adaptation to modern circumstances of each religious 
community. It is a wish he has worked tirelessly to bring to fruition. 

Defining terms, Father Gabrie] distinguished between renovation 
and accommodation. Renovation refers more specifically to the in- 
terior life of the institute and that of each of its members, and in its 
essential requirements demands a return to the primitive spirit 
which animated the founder of each institute in its establishment. 
Accommodation, however, looks primarily to ordering the institute, 
and its work in the apostolate, more in keeping with the needs of 
the times. 

Growth and development, change and adaptation are fundamental 
to living organisms. The Church is a living organism, the Mystical 
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Body of Christ. Since religious institutes have a unique position in 
the Mystical Body of Christ, they must of necessity be subject to 
the same organic laws of life which characterize the Body as a 
whole. If religious institutes fail to renew continually their original 
spirit or to adapt themselves to the needs of the age, they will soon 
become fossilized members of the Church Militant, unable to serve 
the purpose for which they were founded. While a constant renewal 
of spirit and an adaptation to the needs of the times is an ever- 
present necessity for every religious institute, circumstances of the 
mid-twentieth century make such a movement an even more urgent 
necessity today. Every Christian, and more so, every member of a 
religious institute must help the Church in her fight against Godless 
Communism. Members of religious institutes have the obligation of 
meeting this challenge by seeking more earnestly for that perfection 
which will redound to the spiritual health of the entire Mystical 
Body, and by measuring up to the needs of their times in their 
specific work in the apostolate. Success in the second obligation will 
be directly proportionate to the success enjoyed in meeting the first 
challenge—the renewal of the interior life of the spirit. 

A second cause of concern to the Church is the crisis of vocations 
which has been attributed in part to the lack of a genuine renova- 
tion and suitable adaptation on the part of certain religious 
institutes. 

In considering particular aspects of the Renovatio Accommodata, 
it was stressed that motivation for the movement is expected to stem 
not from positive legislation, but rather from an awareness in the 
minds, an enthusiasm in the hearts of religious, which senses the 
needs of the day and the need for accommodation to the specific 
circumstances of this century. The Holy Father warns that in fur- 
thering this movement, essentials must remain unchanged, and no 
modification should in any way alter the nature of the institute, its 
framework of government, or its characteristic spirit. In non-essen- 
tials, adaptations should be ordered by reason and charity. The 
Holy Father is anxious that religious engaged in teaching and 
hospital work be thoroughly trained, experts in their fields, not, 
handicapped by antiquated methods. 

All instances of renovation and accommodation entered upon in 
keeping with the norms and qualifications laid down, and with an 
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avoidance of the errors which are a danger to the movement, should 
be in accordance with the mind of the Holy Father. The enthusiastic 
support of the present movement for the renovation and accom- 
modation of religious life will do much to revitalize Franciscan life 
today. 

Discussion based on this introductory paper emphasized the need 
to determine what constitutes the spirit of St. Francis, to which the 
Holy Father wants us to return; and also the need of a re-examina- 
tion of the aims and characteristics of our own religious founders, 
since fidelity to the Founder and his ideals is one of the guiding 
norms for the movement. Logically there followed a consideration 
of religious formation. This subject came up again in the discussion 
of adjustment of religious to the active life, when it was im- 
plemented by consideration of an interesting program now in an 
experimental stage at Winona College. Some of the interesting 
points made in regard to matters that might well be subject to 
adaptation are these: 

Tenacious clinging to the habit and the horarium seem to be the 
two biggest obstacles. 

Customs should give expression to the spirit of poverty. What was 
once a sign of poverty may today be a luxury, and vice versa. 

The mental attitude of the modern girl toward obedience should 
be respected. Today, rational obedience has, perhaps, a greater 
place than blind obedience, and can be more meaningful, and even 
more spiritualized. This accommodation to the modern mentality is 
needed only in the beginning or introductory stages of religious life, 
however, according to Father Nathaniel, who presented the well- 
organized paper on “The Genuine Concept of Obedience.” 

A very fine paper on “The Primacy of Contemplation in the 
Franciscan Life” dealt with the dualism of activity and contempla- 
tion. For St. Francis, the perfect imitation of the Saviour was the 
only solution: first in secret to pray, to draw the water; later, to 
pour it out. Reverence for God’s image and Christ’s likeness in our 
brethren, and reverence for all creatures because they reflect God’s 
glory is the basis of contemplation. Our Saviour, who saw always 
the Face of His Father in heaven, spent His life going about doing 
good. St. Francis imitated Christ in both contemplation and action. 
Discussion on how we can solve this problem for ourselves in our 
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circumstances, vastly different from either the times of our Lord or 
of St. Francis, brought out an apparent disagreement. This was due 
in part, I think, to the different meanings and use of the word 
“contemplation.” Most of those present recognized that conditions 
are not ideal, and that activity and more activity seems to be 
crowding out opportunities for contemplative prayer, with the 
minds of religious too tired or too absorbed in problems of action to 
give proper attention to prayer, even when these religious are 
physically present in chapel. Yet all were in accord, too, in the 
realization that if such activity comes to us in obedience and we 
are doing the Will of God, that is everything, and if God wants us 
to have the gift of contemplation, our work need not prevent it. 
This view was reiterated today in the discussion on material aspects 
of the common life. As Father Maurice summed up the discussion 
on contemplation: “Since contemplation has as its purpose and final 
end union with God, and since Franciscans espouse the primacy of 
Charity, St. Francis would say with Holy Scripture: ‘God is 
Charity, and who lives in Charity, lives in Him.’ ”’ Awareness of the 
presence of God—of God’s Providence—brings with it the awareness 
and practice of charity—seeing Christ in our fellowmen. All those 
things in our daily life will be contemplation. 

However, the problem of the “heresy of action” and also of truly 
overburdened religious is still with us, and the excellent paper on 
“Adjustment of Religious to the Active Life” pointed out the need 
for time to grow spiritually—for a certain amount of leisure for 
spiritual reading as a means of filling up our spiritual reservoirs. 

Time does not permit detailed comment on the valuable and in- 
teresting papers and discussions on “The Place of the Religious 
State in the Church,” “The Genuine Concept of Obedience,” and 
“The Value of the Common Life,” but all of these provided much 
food for thought and further discussion as our Superiors go about 
the work of complying with our Holy Father’s expressed wish for 
Renovatio Accommodata. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE 
FRANCISCAN TEACHING SISTERHOODS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Fifth National Meeting of Franciscan 
Teaching Sisterhoods submits the following resolutions: 

Be it Resolved, 

1. That each Sister attending this Franciscan Educational Conference, in a 
spirit of loyalty and filial devotion to Mother Church, reaffirm her allegiance 
to the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 

2. That Religious Congregations and Religious individually accept the 
challenge of His Holiness to take the necessary measures to effect a renova- 
tion of their interior life and to adapt themselves to the circumstances of 
Franciscan Life Today. 

3. That as a loyal daughter of Our Holy Father Saint Francis each Sister 
pledge herself to become so imbued with the Holy Gospels that she mirror 
Christ in her everyday Franciscan apostolate. 

4. That the Sisters express their gratitude to His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Martin D. McNamara, Bishop of Joliet, for the privilege of holding 
the Conference in his diocese; to the Very Reverend Pius Barth, O.F.M. 
Minister Provincial of Saint Louis, for his keynote sermon; to the Very 
Reverend Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M., President of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, for his effective leadership; and to the Franciscan Fathers for 
their fatherly interest in sharing the scholarly papers of the Friars’ Conference. 

5. That a vote of thanks be expressed to our hostess, Reverend Mother M. 
Borromeo, Superior General of the Congregation of the Third Order of Saint 
Francis of Mary Immaculate, as well as to all the Sisters, for the warm wel- 
come and generous hospitality extended and for the facilities afforded at the 
College, and at the Academy of Saint Francis. 

6. That an expression of appreciation be given to all who in any way have 
participated in the planning of and in contributing to a successful conference. 
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SERMON * 
Cyril Shircel, O.F.M. 


The theme of this year’s convention, “Franciscan Life Today,” involves two 
significant assumptions: firstly, the existence of such an entity known as 
“Franciscan Life”; secondly, the possibility of realizing that entity in our 
own day. These two assumptions, in themselves, indicate a conspicuous ad- 
vance in the thinking of our Franciscan circles in recent years. They well 
deserve the study and attention which they are receiving during this conven- 
tion. It is our hope and prayer that the seed of Franciscanism and its applica- 
tion to the contemporary apostolate is being planted in good ground so that 
it may bring forth fruit a hundred-fold. 

In the few moments allotted to us this morning let us consider the relation- 
ship between these two concepts, “Franciscan Life” and “Today.” Actually, 
these two concepts paraphrase two others of a profounder nature, namely, 
“renovation” and “accommodation,” since we are interested in a renovation 
of Franciscanism and an accommodation of that spirit to contemporary life. 
But where hes the difficulty with “Franciscan Life Today,” with “renovation 
and accommodation”? Why must it become the theme of a convention? Why 
does the Supreme Pontiff feel obliged to call it to our attention? 

The answer to these questions is to be found in our hesitancy or, perhaps, 
inability, to adapt ourselves to the ever-changing demands of the apostolate. 
Times change, the old adage reminds us, and we change with them. The needs 
of today are not quite the same as the needs of yesterday; and it is possible, 
too, that the Franciscans of today are not the Franciscans of yesterday. It is a 
failure of adjustment, an adjustment which can be accomplished by a proper 
renovation and accommodation. 

There are two factors involved in every adjustment, the person making the 
adjustment and that changing or contingent reality to which he must adjust. 
In most cases, there is not much we can do about that contingent reality. We 
cannot arrest or reverse time and tide. We cannot control the thoughts, words, 
and actions of those who impinge upon our environment. We cannot control 
the vagaries of our physical nature which bring with advancing age sickness, 
disease, and an enforced retirement from active duty. We cannot control that 
obedience from the Rev. Mother which transfers us from one mission to an- 
other or from one position to another or from one field in the apostolate to 
another, which entails new superiors, new subjects, new associates, new en- 
vironment, new techniques and methods. We cannot control the multitude of 
changes constantly occurring about us which represent new needs clamoring 
for more of our time and energy or for a shift in the use of that time or 
energy. This contingent aspect of reality, therefore, which defies any efforts 
at interference, is to be expected and accepted. 

Coming to grips with the ever-changing panorama of life is not always the 
most pleasant of human experiences. Conflicts and frustrations follow in its 
wake. Then there arise emotional disturbance, unhappiness, dissatisfaction 
with self, and the loss of the sense of security and personal worth. 

The other factor in adjustment is the person who copes with contingent 
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reality. Fortunately, nature has provided man with a counterbalancing 
mechanism which enables him to make the necessary adjustments. This 
mechanism consists of a profound yearning or craving, in the face of change, 
of something unchangeable, something permanent, something immutable, 
something absolute. This yearning it is which leads man to the knowledge of 
ultimate and absolute truth and to the appreciation of ultimate and absolute 
values and goods. He discovers these absolutes and ultimates in the principles 
of theology, spirituality, philosophy, and, to a lesser degree, in the principles 
of the natural sciences, the arts, and the various areas of general guidance. The 
absolutes and ultimates constitute man’s armor, his defense, against contingent 
reality. He, therefore, can cope with change. He can make the necessary ad- 
justments. He can attain the security he craves. With the intermediating 
cardinal virtue of prudence he can plant his feet firmly upon the stability of 
the sacred and secular sciences and then reach out to grapple successfully 
with the instabilities of contingent reality. 

Now, let us translate these terms of adjustment to our theme, “Franciscan 
Life Today.” The “Today” in the theme constitutes contingent reality to 
which we must adjust. This reality is beyond our control. It is in the state of 
perpetual flux, both on a personal and vocational or professional basis. Our 
only obligation in this sphere is one of careful and shrewd observation. We 
must detect the change, analyze it, and then learn what needs it manifests. I 
might interject here parenthetically that the papal encyclicals and the direc- 
tives of our hierarchy have been consistently calling our attention to the needs 
of our current contingent reality. 

The “Franciscan Life” in our theme corresponds to the person making the 
adjustment. Who is this person? He is not merely a Catholic or Christian. Nor 
is he merely a religious. He is a Franciscan religious. His Franciscan character 
is not simply something incidental or accidental. It is not something optional 
or arbitrary. It is not a garment which is put on and off at one’s whim and 
fancy. It is an essential feature of our vocation. The personality making the 
adjustment is a Franciscan one. Basic to that personality, too, there will be a 
core of knowledge which will be concerned with the ultimates and absolutes, 
with a theology, a spirituality, a philosophy of life,—not any theology, spiri- 
tuality, and philosophy of life, but with one colored very definitely with the 
Franciscan spirit. In other words, the basic core with which and upon which 
the Franciscan makes his adjustments to contingent reality must itself be 
Franciscan. Otherwise, there is hardly any justifiable reason for the continued 
existence of the three orders of St. Francis in the twentieth century. 

This basic core is the very lifeline of our vocation. The Franciscan way of 
life is moulded by a certain spirit, and it is to that end that its routine, its 
apostolate, its spiritual exercises, its administration is organized. If a religious 
has that spirit, he will adjust perfectly and happily with the Franciscan scheme 
of things and with contingent reality. If he lacks it, he becomes confused, dis- 
turbed, dissatisfied, unhappy; religious life for him becomes a drudge, a bur- 
den, something distasteful and odious. He feels like the proverbial square peg 
in a round hole. He is simply and completely out of step with his environment. 
His vocational Waterloo is inevitable. Hence, speaking of religious, Pope 
Pius XI voices the conviction that “if they wish to partake abundantly of the 
graces that proceed from their special vocation, let them look upon their 
Founder and Father as their example. And those will certainly not stray from 
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what they have begun who show in themselves the character which he wished 
to see impressed upon his community.” The spirit of the order, therefore, is 
the guarantee of our perseverance. 

Do we possess this basic core impregnated with the Franciscan spirit? Is the 
spirit of St. Francis, our founder, still with us? Does it pervade our individual 
lives and communities? Are our adjustments, both personal and vocational, 
based upon this core? The late Fr. Philotheus Boehner, who has been spear- 
heading a rejuvenation of the Franciscan spirit especially among our sister- 
hoods, has this to say in reference to these questions: 

There is grave danger, especially among the women religious of our Order, 
that the essential spirit of Our Holy Father Francis may be lost sight of 
amid the superficial and sentimentally romantic concepts of Franciscanism 
so enthusiastically popularized today. ... Indeed, it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the majority of Franciscan Sisterhoods in this country 
can hardly be distinguishable, by their spirit, from other congregations. 
Is Father Philotheus correct in his judgment? Is it true that we entertain 
“superficial and sentimentally romantic concepts of Franciscanism”? G. K. 
Chesterton, in his keenly analytical work on St. Francis, enlightens us some- 
what on such concepts. He warns us of the socalled “pretty” stories repeated 
of St. Francis. “There are any number of them,” he says, “but they are too 
often used so as to be a sort of sentimental sediment of the mediaeval world, 
instead of being, as the saint emphatically is, a challenge to the modern 
world.” The same may be said of the misinterpreted love of nature in St. 
Francis. “St. Francis was not a lover of nature,’ Chesterton warns us. “Properly 
understood, a lover of nature was precisely what he was not. The phrase im- 
plies accepting the material universe as a vague environment, a sort of senti- 
mental pantheism.” St. Francis’ alleged influence on the Renaissance also 
casts him in a false mould. “It is not true to represent St. Francis,” con- 
tinues Chesterton, “as a mere romantic forerunner of the Renaissance and a 
revival of natural pleasures for their own sake. The whole point of him was 
that the secret of recovering the natural pleasures lay in regarding them in the 
light of supernatural pleasure.” 

It is not my intention here to discuss precisely what this Franciscan spirit 
might be. Nor do I intend to analyze a Franciscan philosophy of life, a Fran- 
ciscan theology, a Franciscan spirituality, a philosophy in the Franciscan 
spirit. I merely wish to point out the possibility that the Franciscan core of 
truths and principles on the basis of which we are to make our adjustments 
may be somewhat vitiated or, perhaps, even non-existent. 

Yet that definite spirit which is known as Franciscan must become the goal 
of each and every one of us. It is not the question of any spirit at all. It is 
a question of a Franciscan spirit exclusively. Our founder, St. Francis, was 
cognizant of the monastic institutions of his day which had their own rule, 
their own constitutions, their own apostolate, their own spirit. As a matter of 
fact, considerable pressure was brought to bear on him to accept, perhaps in 
some modified form, one of the current patterns of monastic life. To these 
suggestions he firmly answered: “I do not wish that you propose to me any 
other rule, be it that of Benedict or Augustine or Bernard, nor in any other 
way a manner of life but that which the Lord has mercifully given and shown 
me.” And we read that later when St. Dominic suggested that the two mendi- 
cant orders, the Franciscans and Dominicans be merged into one, St. Francis 
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would simply not hear of it. He bequeathed to us a definite spirit and would 
have us cultivate no other. The obligation, therefore, devolves upon us to 
possess that core of truths and principles impregnated with his spirit that we 
might challenge the world of today as he did in his. 

Let us sum up what we have said. If we would have Franciscan life today, 
a renovation accommodated to present needs, then two factors must be taken 
into consideration. First of all, there is the factor of contingent reality, that 
ever-changing environment on both a personal and vocational level, which 
gives rise to new situations and creates new needs in the apostolate to which 
we must adjust or accommodate ourselves. The discerning mind perceives 
these new situations and new needs. Our Supreme Pontiffs are constantly 
directing our attention to them. Secondly, there is the factor of the personality 
making the adjustment or accommodation which happens to be Franciscan. 
To cope adequately with contingent reality, we are equipped with a counter- 
balancing mechanism which seeks the unchanging, the permanent, and finds it 
in the immutable and absolute truths and values. It is on the basis of these 
that adjustment is made. For the Franciscan there are added elements to 
these truths and values which might be classified under the general title of 
Franciscan spirit. He functions and adjusts, therefore, not merely as a Chris- 
tian but as a Franciscan. And he will do so only in the light of a Franciscan 
core of truths and principles—a Franciscan philosophy of life, theology, and 
spirituality. 

If, therefore, there is a failure in accommodation, in adjustment, to the con- 
tingent reality of the day, then it may be that there is a failure in the Francis- 
can personality which is endeavoring to make that adjustment. It is a failure 
in that personality by reason of which it cannot be characterized as Francis- 
can. The solid and stable basis which would counterbalance the contingency 
of reality is lacking. Hence the hesitancy and inability in adjusting to modern 
situations and modern problems; hence the fear and insecurity attendant upon 
an attack on the questions of the day; hence the delay after delay in blazing 
new trails in the apostolate. There can be no adequate adjustment, no ade- 
quate accommodation, until we realize a Franciscan life, a renovation. There 
can be no Franciscan life, no renovation, until we have returned to funda- 
mentals. 

It is my hope and prayer that this convention will serve to bring home to us 
this important truth. 
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